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PREFACE. 



The knowledge of a language consists in a knowledge of its words 
and phrases. This may be acquired in various ways; but each 
demands an exercise of attention and memory. If a person happens 
to reside in the country in which the language he wishes to learn is 
spoken, every one he hears may become his teacher, and the more 
he frequents the society of natives and converses with them the more 
rapid will be his progress. But if a language is to be learnt at home, 
books must be the chief instructors : — grammars, exercises, vocabu- 
laries, phrase-books, dialogues, literary works, every one in its way 
and degree will be of service, and should be perused and studied 
according to the opportunities and tastes of the student. 

It is quite possible to learn a language correctly by mere conver- 
sation and reading. But the process, even when the learner resides 
in the country itself, is slower and more uncertain than when it is 
accompanied by a methodical investigation of the grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and phraseology of the language. Without such a guidance 
the student can never be quite sure, whether the sentences he hears 
or reads are grammatical, and whether his application of them is 
perfectly idiomatic. 

It is to meet these difficulties that I have published the various 
works which are to guide the English student of the German lan- 
guage, and that I now add this new volume. It will show, in a 
graduated series of examples interspersed with numerous remarks 
and notes, how Germans express their thoughts in speaking and 
writing, and it is expected that the student will, by the combination 
of other words after the models and rules placed before him, en- 
deavour to attain that familiarity with the \d\oxcv. ^\v\Ocv i&ssfcaAsfck* 
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to a satisfactory result. I could, of course, within the narrow limits 
I had to prescribe to myself, produce only a few specimens of every 
class of phrases, leaving it to the industrious learner to extend them 
from his reading. This is particularly, the case in that section which 
exhibits in a few instances the various ways in which English verbs 
have to be rendered into German, as well as in the list of more 
peculiarly idiomatic phrases. The former, if they could effect nothing 
more, will teach him caution and close attention in the perusal of 
his dictionary; and the latter will lead him to note with care all the 
sentences he may meet with which, to be understood, must be freely 
translated, that is sentence for sentence, and hot word for word. 
Similar difficulties exist in all languages, and arise from the com- 
parative paucity of primitive words, which, in proportion as the 
mind and wants of a nation expand, have to be employed in deri- 
vative and figurative senses, an application which necessarily differs 
according to the genius of each people, and the foreign influences 
a language may have experienced in its progress. 

I intend to complete the series of these small books by the publi- 
cation of dialogues. They will not pretend to hp.lp a traveller to 
converse with an inn-keeper, a shoe-maker, or ■* ! ailor; since such 
conversations must always be at fault and cut short, if the stranger 
relying on them finds that his interlocutor does not happen to 
answer him as set down in the book. But they will be taken from 
the writings (chiefly dramatic) of the best modern authors and accom- 
panied by free translations and notes, and will thus show the student 
how the most polished and best educated classes of Germany con- 
verse, and enable him, with the help of this Phrase-Book, to imitate 
their example and in time to converse with equal freedom and cor- 
rectness* 

April, 1852. 
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SUBSTANTIVES AND VERBS. 



The father works bet 3$ater at* 

Beitet 
the fathers work bie SSater atfceiten 
the mother sews bic SPhitter ndljet 
the mothers sew bie Wthtttt ndtyen 
the daughter knits bie$od)tetfrri(ft 
the daughters knit bie Sodjtet 

ffricfen 
the brother writes ber SBtubet 

fdjteibt 

the brothers write bie SBrubet 
- fd^reiBcn 

the teacher teaches bet Septet Ie^tet 
the teachers teach bie Septet letyren 
the pupil learns bet ©(feulet lemt 
the pupils learn bie ©djulet letnen 
the beetle buzzes bet Jtdfet fdjttrittet 
the beetles buzz bie tfdfet fdjnritten 
the ass brays bet <£fel fctyteiet 1 
the asses bray bie <5fet fdjteien 
the bird chirps bet SSogel jitjrt 



the birds chirp bie SSdget $itj>en 
the cloak covers bet SJtontel Outlet 
.the cloaks cover bie SRdntel $utten 
the key locks bet ©djluffel f^lieffet 
the keys lock bie ©djlujfel fa)liej?en 
the girl smiles bad 9Rdbd)en (deceit 
the girls smile bie 9Rdbd)en ladjeln 
the carriage rolls bet SBagen rottt 
the carriages roll bie 3£aam rotten 
the broom sweeps bet SBefen t efyret 
the brooms sweep bie SBefen t ityxtn 
the little mouse squeaks bad SWdud* 

djen quidet 
the little mice squeak bie SRdud* 

djen quiden 
the horse neighs bad $fetb ttrie^ett 
the horses neigh bie $fetbe nrietyetn 
the pig grunts bad <3d?win atun jet 
the pigs grunt bie@d)meinegrun$en 
the sheep bleats bad @d)a(a)f fclocf et 
the sheep bleat bie @dja( a )f* Bidden 



1 ©cfeteien means to cry or scream, and is applied to all kinds of crying for 
which the language has not supplied a special word* 

B 



SUBSTANTIVES AND VERBS. 



the dog barks ber $unb fcetfet 
the dogs bark bie 4?unbe fceflen 
the wolf howls ber SBolf tyeulet 
the wolves howl bie 3B5lfe tyeulen 
the physician heals bet 5tr§t ljeilet 
the physicians heal bie Slcrgte fyeiten 
the brook is shallow ber S3ad) ift 

fei$t 
the brooks are shallow bie 9B&d)e 

ftnb feid)t 
the river flows ber Stuff flie^et 
the rivers flow bie Sftufie fliejj en 
the stream runs ber @trom ftr5* 

met • 

the streams run bie ©trSme ftrds 

mm 
the cock crows ber <%at)tt frd^et 
the cocks crow bie «§d()ne frdtyen 
the son reads ber ©o$n lieft* 
the sons read bie @5$ne lefen 
the man earns ber fUtann fcerbienet 2 
the men earn bie Scanner fcerbienen 
the woman saves bag SBeifc 3 fyaret 
the women save bie SBeifcer faaren 
the light burns bag £id)t fcrennet 
the lights burn bie £td)ter fcrennen 
the child calls bag Jftnb rufet 
the children call bie tfinber rufen 



the house stands bag «§aug flefcet 
the houses stand bie $dufer ftefyen 
the calf jumps bag Jtalo fyringt 
the calves jump bie tfdlber fyringen 
the fowl cackles bag £utyn gacfdt 
the fowls cackle bie «§utyner gatf eln 



the eye sees bag 9tuge fte^tf 
the eyes see bie 2lugen fefyen 
the ear hears bag Dty Ijoret 
the ears hear bie Dtyren ^oreu 
the spark flies ber ffunfe ftruljet 4 
the sparks fly bie Simfen fyrutyen 
the ox lows ber Dcfyfe brutlet 
the oxen low bie Dcfyfen brutten 
the boy plays ber «Rnd6e ftrielt 
the boys play bie Jfttaben ftnelen 
the goat bleats bie 3^9* mecfert 
the goats bleat bie 3^9*^ mecfern 
the cat mews bie Stafy mautt 
the cats mew bie $a$en mauen 
the hyaena laughs bie «§tydne tadjt 
the hyaenas laugh bie fatten ladjen 
the hen scrapes bie «§enne fcfyarret 
the hens scrape bie «§emten fcfyarren 
the swallow twitters bie ©cfywalfce 
jnritfdjert 




* From lefen / which is irregnlar. 

9 Also to deserve; as, ber SBerbienft is the earning, andbagjsBerbienfi the merit. 
9 Also bie S rau > but which properly means lady. 
f From f eben/ which is irregular. 

4 ©ptuljen (related to the English spray) is only said of the flying of sparks. 
Otherwise to fly is fliegen. 



SUBSTANTIVES AND VtRBS. 



a 



the swallows twitter bie <Sd)n?al6en 

gnritfcfyern 
the lark warbles bie 2erd)e trtttert 
the larks warble bie fcerdjen trittern 
the dove coos bie Xavfot gurret 
the doves coo bie Saufcen gurren 
the black-bird whistles bie 9lmfel 

the black-birds whistle bie9llttfeln 

^jfeifen 
the sister draws bie @djn*flet 

jetdjjnet 
the sisters draw bie ©djroejtem 

jeidjnen 
the ruby glitters ber (Rufcin gldn jet 



the rubies ghtter bie Slutrinen 

gldnjen 
the bear growls ber 9Bdr fcrummt 
the bears growl bie SBdren ^urn- 
men 
the parrot chatters ber $<tyagei 

jrfanbert 
the parrots chatter bie $Pal>ageiett 

^laubern 
the prince rules ber Sutfl regiert 
the princes rule bie Surfien regieren 
the philosopher thinks ber $f)Uo* 

fo^ benft 
the philosophers think bie $t)ilo* 
fo^en benfen 



I. All substantives neuter, and most masculine, ending in el, en or 
et add nothing to the plural. 

II. Most substantives masculine of one syllable, and some fe- 
minine and neuter, especially those ending in nifi as well as some 
polysyllabic nouns make their plural in e. 

IIL Most neuter and a few masculine substantives make their 
plur. in er. 

IV. All of the last class, and many of the two former change in 
the plural the a, o, or u into d, ft or ft. 

V. Masculine substantives ending in e, some masculine and neuter 
in el or er/ and all the feminine in e, el and er (except SKutter and 
£o$ter) make it in n. 

VI. All fem. derivatives (except those mentioned) and several 
roasc., especially appellatives from the Greek and Latin, make 
it in en. 



'or detailed information see the author's grammar, especially the appendix* 
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PRONOUNS (NOMINATIVE) AND VERBS. 



PRONOUNS AND VERBS 

affirmative, interrogative, negative, and interrogative negative*. 



I see and hear id) fe$e unb $ote 
I eat and drink id) effe unb ttinfe 
I seek and find id) fud)e unb finbe 
I learn and teach id? letne unb 

tetyte 
I tremble and smile id) gittre unb 

tad)Ie 
it rains and snows e$ tegnet unb 

fd)neiet 
it thunders and lightens e$ bon* 

nert unb Kifct 
it hails and freezes e$ ^agett unb 

friett 
we hear and they see ttrit ^)5ten 

unb fie fefcen 
we eat and they drink nrit ejfen 

unb fie ttinfen 
we seek and they find ttrit fud)en 

unb fiefinben 
we learn and they teach nrit let* 

nen unb fie tetyten 
we tremble and they smile ttrit jit* 

tern unb fie tad)eln 
I do not sleep id? fd)tafe nid)t 
1 do not dream id) trdume nid)t 
he does not notice et demerit nid)t 
she does not answer fie antttwttet 

nid)t 
it does not rain e8 tegnet nid)t 



we do not travel ttrit teifen nid)t 

they do not drive fie fasten md)t 

do I reside? vodf)m ify? 

does he write? fd)teifct et? 

he is writing et fdfyteifct 

does she play? fyiett fie? 

does it thaw? ttyauet e$? 

it is thawing e8 ttyauet 

do I not speak? tebe id) nid)t? 

does he not send? fd)icfet et md)t? 

does she not joke? fd)et§et fie 

nid)t? 
do we not advise? tat^en ttrit 

nid)t? 
do they not bleed ? Muten fie nid)t ? 
I taught, and he learnt id) le^tte 

unb et letnte 
I trembled and she smiled id) git* 

tette unb fie Idd)ette 
it rained and snowed e$ tegnete 

unb fdjneiete 
it thundered and lightened e$ 

bonnette unb Mifcte 
it hailed and thawed e$ tjagette 

unb tfyauete 
did we not teach? Ie^tten ttrir 

nidjt? 
did they learn? tetnten fie ? 



*See Word-book, p. 14, or Gram. Rs. 122 to 125 inclusive. 



IMPERATIVE. 



did they not travel? reifeten fie 
nic^t? 

we did not send voir fcfyicf ten nidjt 

Iwasnotdreaming idjtrdumte nidjt 

were you not joking and laughing ? 
ftyergten unb ladjten ©ie nicfyt? 



we were bleeding, and they were 
trembling n?ir Muteten imb fie 
jittetten 

why were they smiling? roarum 
Id^elten fie? 



VII. The verbs to do before infinitives, and to be before participles 
present are not translated; but the infinitives or participles are put 
in the same tense as the omitted auxiliary. 

VIII. The third person plural is employed in speaking to one 
person or more, as well as in speaking of persons ; except that when 
used for the former purpose the pronouns are written with capital 
initials. And as a foreigner speaking or writing German would 
hardly ever have occasion to employ the second person singular or 
plural, the third person is always given in this book instead of either. 



come foimtten ©ie 
go getyen ©ie 
see feben @ie 
hear poten ©ie 
bring Bringen ©ie 
send fcfyicfen ©ie 
fetch f)oUn ©ie 
write fc&reifcen ©te 
read lefen ©te 



Imperative. 

teach le^ren ©ie 

learn ternen ©ie . 

do not travel reifen ©ie nidjt 

do not work arteiten ©ie nid)t 

do not play fyielen ©ie nicfyt 

do not eat effett ©ie nidjt 

do not tremble glttetn ©ie nidjt 

do not smile Iddieln ©ie nidjt 

do not laugh lacfyen ©ie nid)t 



Use op the Indepinitb Pronoun e$. 



who is here? wet iji fyier? 

it is a man e$ ift ein 9Jtann 

is it a woman or a child? iji e$ 

cine Srau ©ber ein Jttnb? 



it is neither a woman, nor a child 
e8 iji roeber eine 8rau, nocfy ein 
tfinb 

are they cornea, est <3c&j\x«sw\ %^ 



THB ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERB 3. 



no, they are men item, e$ flnb 

banner 
what was it? roaS roar e$? 

it was a moose or a rat e$ mar 
eine 2Bau3 ober elite flftatte 

it was not I, it was 70a id) mar 
eg nidjt, @ie maren e$ 

they were neither dogs, nor cats 
e$ warm meber «&unbe, no<$ 
Jta^ett 



where was it? mo war e£? 

neither here nor there meber f)it\ 
nod) bort 

when was it? mann war e$? 

yesterday or to-day gejtern obe 
tyeute 

then or now bamate ober jefct 

how was it? wie tear ed? 

good or bad gut ober fdjledjt 



IX. d3, as used in the foregoing sentences points indefinitely t< 
persons or things, as to an object, and is therefore employed withou 
regard to gender and number, while the verb agrees with the sub 
ject. It is the same with demonstrative and relative pronouns. 

The Accusative after Verbs. 



who lores the son ? m*er liefct b«en 
@o$n? 

whom does the father love? tt*tn 
Ue&t b*er 2$ater? 

he loves the son er lieot b*en 

<So£n 
which father loves his son met* 

cfcer SSater Ueot feiit^en @o$n 

which son does his rather love ? 

n>eldj*en ®^ tt Ikfct f*fo ®«ter? 
he loves this son, not that er ttefct 

bief»en @o$n, nidjt Jensen 

whom do you expect? m*en er* 
marten @ie? 

I expect him id) ermorte t$n 



whom do you mean, the brothe 
or the cousin? m*en meine 
@ie, b*en SBruber ober b*en 25tt 
ter? 

I mean the latter id) meine b*e 
lefcter*en 

what are you looking for? ma 
fud)en @ie? 

I am looking for a stick tdj fudj 
ehuen @to<f 

which stick are you looking foi 
this one or that ? meld^en <5t& 
fu<$en ®ie, btef«en ober Jen-en? 

neither this one, nor that mtb< 
bief*cn, no<$ ien*en 



THE ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 



have you a carriage here? fyabtn 

©ie ein*en Stagen $icr? 
I have none id) $a&e fein?en 

he had formerly a nephew, but he 
has lost him er $atte edentate 
ein*en 9ieff«*n, afcet nfyit if)ti 
bexloxtn 

she writes a long letter fie fd)rei6t 
cin*en tang*en SBtief 

I know no one here id) fenne feU 
n*en 9Wenfd)*en ^ier 

people called him a philosopher 
man nanntc tyn ein*en ^ilofo* 

my uncle bought a live bear meitt 
D^etm faufte ein*en lefcenbigsen 
93dr*en 

I have no great-coat ; lend me yours 
id) tyafce fein*en Dfcetrocf ; tettyeri 
©ie mir 3$t*en (b*«n 3$rig*en) 

I do not see our Mend, but I see 
his id) fel)e nid)t unfet*en gxeunb, 
after id) fefye fein*en (b*en fein*en) 

do you see me ? fe^en Sic mid)? 

I neither see thee nor her td) fe^e 

wcber bid) nod) fie 
I heard him speak id) $6tie t^tt 

fi>ted)en 

bring the book here faingen @te 
bag Sttc^ $cr 

fay it down here legen ©ie e$ $tet 
$in 



leave the keys here laffen ©ie bie 
©c^uffel ffkt 

I have left them below id) $a6e 
fie unten gelajfen 

what does your lady play n?a$ 
fotett 3f)te grau ©ema^linn 

she plays the piano- forte fie fyiett 
bag fifortejnano 

I have heard her play very often 
U§ $a&e fie fe^r oft fpielen ty5ten 

she plays it very well fie fyielt e8 
fe$r gut 

what does that author now write ? 
toa8 fdjteibt jener @d)riftjtellet 
Jefct? 

he writes a new work er fcfyreifct 
ein neueS SBerf 

I warm myself id) rofame mid) 

thou warmest thyself bu totonejt 
bid) 

he washes himself er roafd)et jld) 

she raises herself fie er^cBt fid) 

the weather is getting dark bad 
SBetter truBt fid} 

we defend ourselves nrir fccrtfceibU 
gen im$ 

you hold yourselves ready il)t f)aU 
tet eud) (@ie fatten fid)) bereit 

they hold themselves ready fie 
fatten fid) Uxtit 



8 .NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE, 

X. One or they, relating indefinitely to a person or persons, are 
rendered by man which (like the French on) is used only in the nom. 
sing., the other cases being given by the possessive pronoun of the 
third person, 

XI. Nominative and Accusative differing. 

a) I id) — me midj we voir — us tm8 
thou bu — thee bid) you t$r — you end) 
he er — him iljn who rcer — whom n?en 

himself, herself, itself, oneself, themselves fid) 

b) Articles, adjectives (not preceded by a similarly declined word) 
and adjective pronouns take the same endings as er and tf)n, votx and 
tten in the 

Masculine singular, 

which roetdjer — tt>etd)en 

none feiner — feinen 

many a one tnandjet — mand)en 
such fbtdjet — fotcfyen 

ours tmf(e)rer — unfern 

yours eu(e)tet — eueren 

hers or theirs ityrer — ifyren 

c) (Sin a or an, f ein no, ntein my, bein thy, fein his or its, tyx her or 
their, unfer our and euet your, which are always placed before sub- 
stantives, are undeclined in the nominative but take en in the ac- 
cusative. 

d) Only those substantives are declined in the ace. (taking n or en) 
which take n or en in the gen. and dative also; those which make 
the gen. in 8 or e$ remain unaltered in the ace. 

XII. Nominative and Accusative alike. 
a) Feminine singular, and plural of the three genders. 
She and her, they and them fie, the fcie; a, an or one etne; (no plur.) 

5 Pronouns and adjectives ending in el, er or en usually drop the e preceding 
these .consonants when an e is added to them, and the two former take gene- 
rally n instead of tfL 



the bet 


— ben 


one einer 


— einen 


each {ebet 


— ieben 


other anb(e)ret 


— anbern 5 


mine metnet 


— meinen 


thine beinet 


— beinen 


his or its feinet 


— feinen 



PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT TENSES. 9 

none Jeinc; which votltfjfj each Jebe; many a one, op many tnandjc; 
other or others anbere; such fotdje; my or mine meine; our or ours 
tmf(e)te; thy op thine betne; your or yours eu(e)re; her or hers, their 
or theirs tyre, 

h) Neuter singular. 

The ba$; one etne$; it e$; none feineS; which roetd)e8; each {ebe$; 
many a one tnancfyeS; other anb(e)re8; such folded; mine meineS; ours 
unf(e)te3; thine beineS; yours eu(e)re8$ hers or theirs ityreS. 

<5m, fein, ntein, bein, etc., before substantives, and in the sense of 
a, no, my, thy, etc., remain (as they also do in the nom. masc.) un- 
declined in both the nom. and ace. In consequence of this, adjectives, 
which may follow them, take the endings they want. 

Perfect and Pluperfect Tenses. 

Xin. These are formed, in active verbs with the present and 
imperfect of t)afcen to have, and in neuter verbs with those of fetytt to be. 

a) Conjugation of fya^tn. 
Present. Imperfect. 

tdj 6a6e I have Id) or er $atte I or he had 

bu $afl thou hast bu fyatteft thou hadst 

er ffat he has voir or fie fatten we or they had 

wit or fie f)abtn we or they have ii)t fyattet you had 

ity $a6et you have 

b) Conjugation of f etytt. 
Present. Imperfect. 

id} Bin I am ify or er voax I or he was 

bu Bifl thou art bu ttarfi thou wast 

er tft he is ' nrir or fie roaren we or they were 

voir or fie flnb we or they are tyx waret you were 

t$t fetyb you are 

c) Formation of Past Parttctple. 
Regular verb ge — tt or t Irregulax (&exKrai&f} ^ — *** 
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PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT TENSE 8. 



Active Verbs. 



I have worked and she has played 
id? f)ah geatfceitet unb fie bat ge* 
foieft 

he has laughed and we have joked 
er f)at gelacfyt unb n?ir $aben ge* 
faergt 

have the children not heard ? $a* 
ben bie tfinber nicfyt getyort? 

you have not heard the children 
@ie tya6en bie £inbet ntcfyt getydtt 

had you heard them? fatten <3ie 
fie getydrt? 

I had sent it id) $atte e8 gefdjtcft 



he had bought a dog er t)atte einen 
«&unb gefauft 

she had knitted a stocking fte f)atte 
einen ©truutyf gefteicf t 

we had had a good horse ttrir fyaU 
ten ein guteS $ferb ge^afct 

had they felt the wind? fatten fie 
ben ffiinb gefltytt? 

it had rained and snowed e$ f)atte 
geregnet unb geftyneiet 

it had thundered and lightened 
e8 $atte gebonnert unb geMifct 



Observe that participles and infinitives are always placed at the end of the 
sentence. 

Neuter Verbs. 



Irregular Participles. 



been gewefen 
become gerootben 
come gefotnmen 
gone gegangen 



run gelaufen 
grown geroadjfen 
recovered genefen 
happened gefdje^en 



I have been an actor id) Sin ein 
@djauft>ieler gewefen 

she has also been an actress fie 
i{l audi eine ©djaufyielerlnn ge* 
n?efen 

he has been a tailor and his 
daughter has become a milliner 



er ift tin Sdjneiber gewefen unb 
feine Softer ijl eine $u$mad?e* 
tinn geworben 

we have been watchmakers voix 
finb Utytmadjet gewefen 

they have become shoe-makers 
fle flnb @$u!?mad?er genrwben 



FUTURE TENSES. H 

one had come einet wot gefommen 



what have 70a been? wa$ flnb 
@ie gewefen? 

he has come alone er ifi attein 
gefommen 

they have gone together fte fhtb 
jufammen gegangen 

have the trees not grown? ftttb 
bie SBaume nidjt gewadjfen? 

I had become ill, but had soon 
recovered ity voax ftant gewor* 
ben, afcer war Mb genefen 

had she not run fast? tear fie nidjt 
fcfynefl gelaufen? 

Future Tenses. 

XIV, Formed by means of the present tense of werben to be- 
come, viz.: — 

id) werbe I become wit or fie werben we or they be- 

bu Wttfi thou becomest come 

er witb he becomes xt)t werbet you become 



none had gone there feiner wat 
tyngegangen 

we had been soldiers wit woten 
©olbaten gewefen 

they had become officers fie waten 
Djftciete gewotben 

had you not recovered? waren 
Sie nidjt genefen? 

what had happened? wa$ war 
gefdjetyen? 



I shall be his friend icf) wetbe fein 
8f»eunb fe^n 

he will become his enemy er wirb 
fein jjeinb werben 

nehe will become his enemy fie 
wirb feine Sfetnbimt werben 

she will have a letter jlewitbetnen 
; ©tief^aBen* 



we shall send an answer wit Wer* 
ben eine 5tntwort fc^tcfen 

we shall send, if you come wit 
werben fcfyicfen, wemtSie fommen 

they will come, if you send fie 
werben fommen, wenn @ie fd)uf en 

shall you not ride or drive ? wet* 
ben ®ie nidjt teiten obet fasten? 



I shall have been his friend iff} he will Ytwe\rewR&&i<NR «brhbb$ 

wetbe fein dmnb gewefen fan et toVft ^ %** v»*fc»*V*^ 
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THB NOMINATIVE AFTER VERBS. 



she will have had a long letter 
fie n?irb einen tangen 93tief getyafct 
i)aBcn 

we shall have sent a favorable 
answer nrit wetben cine gunfttge 
Slntroott gefdntf t fyaUn 

they will have sent, before you 



they will have come, before you 
send fie roetben gefommen fetyn, 
e$e ©ie fdjicfen 

I shall have ridden too long id) 
tuetbe ju lange geritten fyaUn 

she will have driven too fast fie 
nritb gu fdjnefl gefatyten fetyn 



come fie roetben gefdjtcft tycfotn, 
tty ©ie Jommen 

XV. In the compound infinitive we employ the infinitive of the 
same auxiliary with which a verb would conjugate its perfect and 
pluperfect tenses, and always place it after the past participle. 

To Be, To Become, and other Verbs which require the 

Nominative after them. 




What are you? voa& ftnb ©ie? 

I am an Englishman id) Bin eitt 
(Sngtdnber 

what is she? voa$ ifi fie? 

she is an English woman fie ifi 
eine (SngWnbetinn 

we are Englishmen and they are 
Germans nrit finb (£ngtdnbet unb 
fte finb 2>eutfd?e 

what was he? tt>a8 war et? 

he was a Frenchman et ttjot ein 
frtanjofe 

we were Frenchmen nrit waten 
Sranjofen 

thev were Swedes fie waten ®d)u?e* 



were you also a Swede? nwten 
©ie aud) etn ©djwebe ? 

no, I was a Dane nein, id) tt>at ein 
£)ane 

I am becoming an Austrian id) 
ttetbe ein Dep(et)reid)cr 

they are also becoming Austrians 
fie n?etben aud) Deft(et)teid)et 

he is becoming an Italian andsh 
is becoming a Spaniard et nritb 
ein Statienet imb fie njttb eim 
©panietinn 

we become Scotchmen and you 
become Irishmen nrit ftetben 

©gotten unb ©ie wetben 3r* 
ttubet 



THE NOMINATIVE AFTER VERBS. 
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I became a Prussian and she be- 
came an Irish woman tcb nmtbe 
em $teufie unb fie nmtbe eine 
Stt&nbetinn 

we became Prussians and they 
became Bavarians ttrit ttutben 
$teufi en unb fie ttmtben SBaietn 

do you not seem an Arab ? fd)ei* 
iten ©ie nidjt ein 9Itafcet? 

do not become a Mohammedan 

rcetben ©ie nidjjt ein SJtatyome- 
banet 

I have been a Swiss id) Bin eitt 
@d)roei$et getwfen 

he has been a Milanese and she 
has been a Venetian et ijt ein 
SJtailcmbet geroefen unb fie ift 
eine QSenetianetinn geroefen 

we have been Hanoverians ttrit 
ftnb £anniwetanet gewefen 

these women have been Hano- 
verians biefe SBeifcet finb $an* 
noijetanetinnen geroefen 

what have you been? tt?a§ flttb 
©ie geroefen? 

he has become a Genevese er ift 
ein ©enfet gewotben 

they will become Genevese fie 
, wetben ©enfet roetben 

I 'had been a Saxon id) voax eitt 
©adjfe gewefm 



she had become a Hessian fie voax 
eine «§ejflnn gerootben 

they had become Hungarians fie 
roaten Ungarn gerootben 

had you not become a Bohemian? 
rcaten ©ie nidjt ein SBo^me ge* 
TOorben? 

I shall become a European id) 
raetbe ein <5:utityfiet werben 

he will become an Asiatic et nritb 
ein 9Ifiet (or 5tftate) wetben 

he will be an African et ttitb eitt 
9Ifrifanet fetyn 

we shall be Americans n?it n?etben 
5tmeti!anet fetyn 

they will become Dutchmen fie 

roetben «&oflanbet wetben 

he seems a Tyrolese et fdjeint ein 
Stytolet 

they seemed to be Venetians fie 
fdjienen QSenetianet ju fetyn 

he had seemed a Chinese et Ijatte 
ein (S^inefe gefcfyienen 

you are a Russian; remain one 

©ie finb ein 8tujfe; Mefoen ©ie 
einet 

she has always remained a Tur- 
kish woman fie ifl immet eine 
Xurfinn gefctieien 

he will remain. * ^oitoa!goR*fc ^ 
t»to dxv $WtajgA* U<*** 
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THE GENITIVE. 



what is this man's name? tt?ie 
$cifjt biefer SKann? 

his name is John er ^eifjt 3ol)attne§ 

what is your name? n?ie $etj?en 
@ie? 

my name is Adolphus id) $eif}e 
Slboif 

what is the name of this town? 
rate tyifjt biefe ©tabt? 

it is called Venice fietyeifrt 93enebig 

what are these hills called? n?ie 
tyeifen biefe ©erge? 

they are called the Vosges moun- 
tains fie tyeifien ble SSogefen 



he is called a Russian, hut he is a 
Pole er tyeifj t ein flfiujfe, after er 
ift ein $ote 

what is the name of this tree in 
German? nrie $eifjt biefer ©aunt 
ouf ©eutfd)? 

what is this called in English? n?ie 
$ei£t btefeS auf (gngltfc^? 

this stone is called in French 
pierre-de-taille, in German Qua- 
derstein, in English free-stone 

. biefer ®tein ^eijjt auf Sranjoftfci} 
pierre-de-taille, auf £>eutfcfy £Xua* 
berflein unb auf (Sngttfd) free- 
stone. 



XVI. There are in German names for the inhabitants of most 
countries besides adjectives referring to the same. Thus: 

Englishman (Sngldnber English englifd) 

Scotchman @d)otttdnber Scotch fd)ottifd) 

Irishman Srldnber Irish irifdj 

Italian Stattener Italian itatientfd) 

Frenchman ffranjofe French frangoflfd) 

Turk XMt Turkish turftfc$ 



I learn French, or the French 
language id) Ieme Sfrangdfifffy, 
obet bie frangofifdje @£rad?e 



the French are lively bie Srran* 
gofen ftnb lefctyaft 

this is French silk bU8 tji fratus 
j&ftfdje ©eibe 

XVII. Feminine appellations are generally made by the addition 
of the syllable inn (or in) and charging the vowel a, or u of the 
root into d, d, ti. 



THE GENITIVE. 
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The Genitive. 



the buzzing of the beetle 
the buzzing of the beetles 
the braving of the ass 
the instruction of the teacher 
the labour of the father 
the education of the mother 
the song of (the) birds 
the neighing of the horse 
the howling of the wolf 
the barking of my dog 
the crowing of their cock 
the earning of that man 
the economy of this woman 
the flying of a spark 
the play of his boy 
the growling of a bear 
the reign of that prince 



bag Sdjroitten b*eg £dfet»g 
bag ©tfywttten b*et JCdfer 
ba« ©efatei b*eg <Sfei*g 
bet Untetttdjjt b*eg £etytet*g 
bie Arbeit b*eg 33atet*g 
bie (Strung b*et Gutter 
ber ©efang b*et QSogel 
bag SBie^em b*eg $fetb*eg 
bag ©e^eul b*eg 5BoIf.eS 
bag ©ebell mein*eg $unb*eg 
bag £tdtyen ify>eg £atytt*eg 
bet 3Setbienjl jen*eg 3D?ann*e8 
bie S^atfamfett biefceg aBetB*e3 
bag ©£tul)en etn-eg Sunfe*ng 
bag ©Jrieten fein*eg ,tota6e*n 
bag ©ebtumm ein^eg 93dt*en 
bie 9tegtetung jen*eg Swfcen 



To rendered by the Genitive. 



secretary to the minister ©ectetdt 
b*eg Sftinijletsg 

cook of the post-master <$od) 
(tfotytm) b*eg $ojhneijiet*g 



valet to the governor Jtamtnet* 
bienet b*eg ©oufcetneutsg (Statu 
$attet*g) 

maid to his lady Jtammetjungfet 
fem*et ©ematytinn 



Genitive before the governing noun. 



the cloak of the brother, or the 
brother's cloak bet SJtotttet b*eg 
SBtubet**, obet b*eg 9Btubet*g 
Mantel 

the handle of the knife, or the 

/knife's handle bet Stiel b*eg 

9Rtf[rt*g, obe*b*tf Weffev^ <Stkt 



the hilt of the sword, or the 
sword's hilt bet ©tiff b*e8 $>e* 
gen*g, obet b*eg S)egen*g ©tiff 

the handle of the chest, or the 
chest's handle bie<@anbi}afcb«e$> 
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THE GENITIVE. 



the aunt of my cousin, or my cou- 
sin's aunt bie %anU tneinseS 
93etter*8, ober meine*8 93etter*8 
Sante 

the height of the mountain-range, 
or the range's height bie <&51je 
b*e$ ©e&irge*8, ober b*e8 ®e* 
fcirge*8 <&61)e 

the duty of this son, or this son's 
duty bie $jttc$t btef*e$ ©ofc 
n*(e)8, ober bief*e$ ®o$n*(e)8 
$jti$t 

the conduct of that child, or that 
child's conduct ba$ SBene^men 
{eiueS JKnb*e8, ober jen>e$ «£in* 
b*e$ SBene^men 

the value of your money, or your 
money's value ber SBertty 3f)r*e8 
®etb*e8, ober 3$r*e8 ®etb*e8 
SBerty 

the power of the storm, or the 
storm's power bie ©ewoalt b*e$ 
©turm*(e)$, ober b*e$ Sturm* (e)8 
©etoalt 

the influence of Christianity, or 
Christianity's influence ber (Sin* 
flufi b*e8 S|rtjlent$um*(e)$, ober 
b*e8 <£§rijlent$um*(e)3 (Sinffofi 

the universality of our faith, or 

our faith's universality bie 9lttge* 

tnetn^eit unfer*d ®laufce*n$, ober 

tmfcfrt ®lauit*n$ 2ttlgemeitt^eit 



the swiftness of no thought, or no 
thought's swiftness bie ©cfynel* 
Ugfeit fein*e3 ®ebanfe*n8, ober 
fein*e$ ®ebanfe*n3 @a)nettigfeU 

the vivacity of his boy, or his 
boy's vivacity bie £efci)aftigfeit 
fein>e$ £naU*n, ober fein^eS 
tfnafom Sefctyaftigfeit 

the strength of the lion, or the 
lion's strength bie ©t&rfe b*e$ 
£oioe*n, ober b*e8 £owe*n ©tarfe 

the subjects of the prince, or the 
prince's subjects bie Untertl)an=ett 
b*e8 gurfcen, ober b*e3 gurfcen 
Untert^an*en 

the life of man, or man's life bag 
£efcenb*e8 2ftenfd)*en, ober b*eg 
2tfenfd)*en Men 

the doctrine of every philosopher, 
or every philosopher's doctrine 
bie £e$re ieb*e8 $§itofo^en, ober 
feb*e8 ^itofo^-en £etyre 

the affection of a mother, or a 
mother's affection bie£iefceein*er 
Sautter, ober etmer Gutter £ie&e 

the condescension of the queen, 
or the queen's condescension 
bie «&eraMaffung b*er Adntgtmt, 
ober b*er JWniginn «§era6laffung 

the cloaks of the brothers, or the 
brother's cloaks bie Sftfotet b*er 

SBrfibcr, ober b*er SBriiber SMntet 



THE GBNITIVE. 
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the friendship of such a daughter, 
or such a daughter's friendship 
bie grteunbfdjaft ein*et fotcfyen 
£odjtet, obet either foWjett $odj* 
ter gfteunbfdjaft 

the handles of the knives, or the 
knives' handles bie @tiel-e b*et 
9Reffet, obetJb*et 2Reflet ©tiet*e 

the duties of these sons, or these 
sons' duties bie $jlidjt*en bief*et 
@51)nse, ober biefcet @otyn-e 
$jfa$t 5 en 

the conduct of those children, or 
those children's conduct bad 
SeneJ)men ien*et linker, obet 
jen*et Jtinbser SSene^men 



the influences of riches, or riches' 
influences bie <5inffujf*e b er 
*Retdjttyume*t, obet b*et Oteicfy* 
ttyuuuet ^inftuff^e 

the games of such hoys, or such 
hoys' games bie ©Jneke fold^er 
<ftna&e*n, obet fotd)*et Stnabt*n 
<SpkUt 

the doctrines of all philosophers, 
or all philosophers' doctrines 
bie £efyte*n ott*et ^ttofop^en, 
obet afl*et 5^iIofo^*en %d)xt*n 

the friendship of such daughters, 
or such (laughters' friendship 
bie Steunbfdjaft fotdj*et %b$* 
tet, obet fold)=et $5djtet Steunb* 
Waft 



XVIIL Forms of the Genitive. 



a) of me meinet 
of thee beinet 
of him or of it feinet 

whose (interrogative) roejfen 

Masc. and Neut. 

b) of the b*e$ 
of a or one eittseS 
of this (these) biefceS 
of that (those) jen^eS 
of which roeldjseS 
whose (relat.) beff^en 
of my or mine mem*e$ 

'■■•,.■ of thy or thine tein*t& 



of us unfet 

of you euet 

of her or of them i^tet 

Femin. and Plur. of 3 genders. 

b-et 

eituet 

biefcet 

Jennet 

roctd^et 

beten (or betet) 

\ytvxv*vt, ^»* 



18 % THE GENITIVE. 

All articles, adjective pronouns, and adjectives taking in the masc. and 
neut. e3, and in the fern, and plur. et. 

c) Substantives of the neuter, and by far the greater number of the 
masc. gender form their Gen. sing, in 8 or e8, and in a few instances 
in n$; the masc. which do not so, take it or en. Feminine substan- 
tives remain unaltered in the sing. And in the plural all subst. are 
in the gen. as in the nom. and ace. 

XIX. The genitive may, as in English, be placed before the go- 
verning noun, which then always drops the article by which it would 
be preceded, if it stood before the gen. Substantives taken in a general 
sense, as in the expression, the life of man, take the def. art. in 
German, especially in the sing., and in the gen*, dat., and ace, and 
when they are not preceded by an adjective. 

XX. The genitive before the governing subst. is often joined to 
it so as to make a compound word, the last determining both the 
gender and deolension. Yet the manner of connecting them cannot 
be easily denned. 

bie SRuttetttebe maternal love ba8 (Stbfcefcen earth-quake 

bie Jtinbe#pfltd)t filial duty bet ^anonenbonner thunder (roar) 

bie ©0fyne8j)fUdjt the duty of a son of cannons 

bie ©otyneSpjUdjten the duties of bie <&aUtfrartftyeiten diseases of the 

a son skin 

bet Sriebenfteret disturber of peace bie 2ftettfd)enfentttm$ knowledge 
bet 9ttenfd)enfreunb philanthropist of men 

bet SBettfcutget citizen of the world bag 93atet^au8 paternal house 

bie ©onmnffajietnifi eclipse of the bet <&au8&atet father of a family 

sun bie Jfrtabenftnele sports of boys 

bie 2Jtonb(g)fmffctni£ eclipse of bie 9tfahne8fWtfe manly strength 

the moon bie ffutfiene^te honour of princes 

The Dative. 
he gave his neighbour a light et they made the father a present ff e 

gat fein*em Sflatybax eitt Sidjt ntadjten teem SSatet ein ©efcfyenf 



THE DATIVE. 
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go and fetch me the wine gefyen 
@ie unb tyolen @ie mix ben SBetn 

have you fetched your brother his 
papers? Ijafcen @ie 3§tsem SBtit* 
bet (elite SPctytere getyolt? 

she hemmed the boy his hand- 
kerchiefs fte ffiumte b*em Stna* 
6e*n feine $afd?entud?er 

why do you not facilitate the 
man's labour? roarom etleidjtent 
<3ie nid)t be in 2J*ann*(e) bie9lt* 
fcett? 

he related the story to his son 
and daughter, in short to all 
his children er etjatylte bie ©e* 
fdjtcfyte fetn*em @otyn*(e) unb 
fein*er X*&)Ut f f urj aK*en fein*en 
Jtinb*etn 



repeat to me all ttiebertyoten ®ie 
mir 8l0eS 

I told it to my friends id) fagte e$ 
mein*en 5teunb*en 

the thieves have stolen his money 
bie £)tefce f)aUn itym fein ©elb 
gejiotylen 

they also took from him his clothes 
and linen fte natymen i§m aucfy 
feine Jt(eiber unb (feine) SBdfa)e 

they left him nothing fie liejjen 
ifynt nid)t8 

I am much obliged to your cousin 
id) Bin 3(jt*em Setter fetyr set* 
Bunben 

this hat is too large for the child 
biefer «§ut ijt bent ^inb*(e) ju 
gto£ 



XXI. 


Forms of the Dative. 




a) to me mix 




to us : 


und 






to thee bit 




to you 


eud) -(or 


3bnen) 


to him, to it i^ttl 




to her 


ty* 


to them itynen 


Masc and Neat. 




Fern. 






Plur. 


b) to the b*em 




b*et 






b*en 


to a etn*em 




eifeet 






(none) 


to this &ef«em 




btefcer 






btefcen 


to that jen*em 




ien*et 






\tn*tn 


to which roeW)*em 




welcfce* 






tt>eld)*en 


to all att«em 




aU*tx 






a(Uen 


and bo on, the masc. and neut. 


taking < 


w, 


the fem % vt , «sA. 'Ctofc 


plur. of three genders en. 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES OF LOCALITY. 



XXII. The dative is used to express, not only the person (or 
thing) for whose benefit an action is performed; but also one which 
suffers a loss by it; also instead of for connected with to, and with 
many verbs which in English seem to govern the ace. or are fol- 
lowed by a preposition. » 



Adverbial Glauses op Locality, answering to the Questions 
Where, Wherein, Whereon, &c, expressed by Prepositions 
governing the dative. 

a) In rendered by in. 



in the house in bent «§<mfe 
in the room in bent Simmer 
in the drawing-room in bent ©aate 
in the bed-room in bent ©(fylaf* 

gtmntet 
in the dining-room in bent ©£ei* 

fefaate 
n the garden in bent ©atten 
n the yard in bent «&ofc 
n the stables in bent @taHe 
n town in bet ©tabt 
n the (or at) church in bet Jtttdje 
n the kitchen in bet «ftud)e 
n the cellar in bent Jtettet 
n the Cor at) school in bet ©djute 
n the theatre in bent Skater 
(©djaufoiel) 



in the concert in bent @oncett 

in England in (£ngtanb 

in Germany in ©eutfcfylcmb 

in Scotland in ©cfyottlanb 

in Ireland in 3tlcmb 

in France in JJtanfteid) 

in Italy in 3tatim 

in Rome in Worn 

in Milan in SMlanb 

in Austria in Deffreidj 

in Prussia in $teufiett 

in Russia in 9ht£(anb 

in Sweden in ®d)n>eben 

in Denmark in Ddnentatf 

in Turkey in bet $utfei 

in Switzerland in bet ©cfyroeij 

abroad im 9lu8lanbe 



XXIII. The great majority of names of countries, provinces, towns 
etc. are neut., and never take an article before them, unless they are 
preceded by an adjective. A few of the first named are, however, fe- 
minine, and these are always preceded by the def. article. 



ADVERBIAL CLAUSES OF LOCALITT. 
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b) In or At rendered by auf. 



in the street auf ber ©trafre 
in (or at) the market auf bem STOatf te 
in the fencing-room auf bem 
j¥ed)tfcoben [faale 

in the ball-room auf bem £ang* 
at the ball auf bem Satte 



in the town-house auf bem Stabt* 

tyaufe 
at the •■ university, or at College 

auf ber Untoer jlt&t 
in the country auf bem Sanbe 
in the field auf bem Selbe 6 



c) On, rendered by auf or an; also on or by, by gu. 



on change auf ber SSorfe 

on the continent auf bem GontU 

nente (SejHanbe) 
on board au Sorb (auf bem ©cfyiffe) 
on the roof auf bem Dad)e 
on the hills auf bem ©elntge 
on earth auf @rben 
on credit auf SBorg (or Grebit) 



on leave aufUrtauti 
on foot gu ffufie 
on horse-back gu $ferbe 
by a carriage gu 9Bagen 
by water gu SBaffer 
by land gu Sanbe 
by sea jur ©ee 



d) In or At rendered by ju or in. 

at home gu «$aufe in or at Frankfort gu ( in) Sranrf urt 

in London gu (in) Sonbou in or at Warsaw gu (in) 2Barfo)au 

Adverbs of place, used with verbs not expressing motion. 



within brtnnen — without braufen 
above ofien, broken 
below unten, brunten 
behind tyintett 
before fcortt 



on this side biegfeitS (1)u6en) 
on that side JenfeitS (brufcen) 
here tyiet, ba 7 
there bort, ba 



6 3n bem fcanoe means, not abroad, (dans le pays), and in bem $elbe is used 
only in relation to an army. 

7 ©a is used for here when only one place is pointed out. When two are 
mentioned, we may say t)iet and ba or t)ier and bort. 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES ANSWERING TO WHERETO ETC. 



Adverbial Clauses answering to Whereto, arc. expressed by 

PREPOS. GOVERNING THE AcCUS. OR DAT. 

a) Into (or to in the sense of into) rendered by in with the accusative. 



into the house in ba8 <&au$ 
into the room in bag 3intmer 
into the drawing-room inben@aal 
into the yard in ben «&of 
into the school in bie ©djule 



to church in bie Jtirdje 
to the play in'8 Sweater 
to Switzerland in bie @d)u?eig 
to Turkey in bie $urfei 
into the stables in ben Statf 



b) Into or To rendered by auf with the accusative. 



into the street auf bie Strafe 
to the market auf ben Sftarf t 
and so on, as above 



to the town-house auf$ {Ratty* 
$au$ 



c) To with verbs of motions directed to persons, by gu, with the dative. 



to whom will he go? gu rcemwitb 
er getyen? 



gu ben 2fldnnet» unb gu ben 9Bci* 
Jem 



to the boy and to the sister gu 
bem Stnabtn unb ju ber ®d)tt>ejfcr 



to the father gubemQSater 
to the mother gu ber abutter 

to the fathers and to the mothers to the boys and to the sisters gu 

gubenSSdtern unb gu benSWuttem ben StnaUn unbgu ben@d)n>efiem 

to the daughters and to the sons to the prince and to the colonel 

gu ben $5d)tern unb gu ben ©oty* gu bem ffurffcn unb gu bem £>&* 



nen 



rifien 



to the man and to the woman to the prm ces and to the colonels 
ju bem Warm unb gu bem SBeioe gw ben gurfien unb gu ben Oh* 
to the men and to the women xv^xv 



PREPOSITIONS AND ADVERBS OF LOCALITY. 
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d) To with verbs of motion, directed to places, by na&) with the dative. 



where does lie go to? vootyn getyt 

er? or roo ge^t er tytn? 
home nad) #aufe 
to that place nad) jenem Orte 
to Cologne nad) tfoln 
to Aix-la-chapelle nad) 9tad)en 
to Liege nad) £utttd) 
to Poland nad) $olen 

c) From, fcon or 

whence does he come, or where does 
he come from? roofer foinmt 
er? or njo fdmmt er tyer? 

from the house or garden aud Sent 
#aufe obex ©arten 

from the counting-house aa% bent 
Gontytoir or au8 bet Sdjreifcftufce 

from home &on <§aufe 



to India nad) Snbien 

to Franconia nad) fftanfen 

to Styria nad) ber 8teiennarf 

to the Palatinate nad? bet $fal$ 

to Crimea nad) ber Jtrimm 

to Africa, Asia and America nad) 

Slfrifa, Slfien unb Qlmerifa 
to Lusatia nad) ber Saufifc 

au$ with the dative. 

from court fcom «§ofe 

from the continent fcom Sontinent 

from the high-road fcon ber Sanb* 

flrafje 
from the Hague or from Nimuegen 

fcom <Qaa$* ober $on SWtmuegen 
from the Moldavia and Walachia 

i?on ber SKolbau unb 2Batad)ei 



Adverbs of Locality, expressive op Motion. 

whither? rootyin? 

Towards the speaker: 
hither ber , (berab 

in herein down \ {mint* 

out $erau8 over tyerubet 

up $erauf 

to and fro tyin unb l)er 
up and down (backwards and forwards) auf unb C& 



From the speaker: 
hither tyin ^tnab 

tyinein fynunter 

tynauS tyinubet 

$inauf 



* The only name of a town which is masc, aUotW* wfc^QKoX, 
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MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES. 



MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES ON THE FOREGOING 

SECTIONS. 



ive in town n>ol)nen ©ie in bet 
©tabt 

go into the country getyen ©ie 
auf 8 £anb 

live always in the country lefcen 
©ie immer auf bent £anbe 

come here f ommen ©ie l)et 

do not go there gefyen ©ie nid)t 
§in 

get into the carriage jteigen 8 ©ie 
in ben SBagen 

stand not so far off fie^en ©ie nicfyt 
fo weit tueg 

standi here under my umbrella 
fietten ©ie fi<$ tyiertyer untet mei* 
nen 8tegenfd)itm 

bring me a glass of water fctingen 
©ie mir ein ©lag 10 SBaffer 



fetch me a bottle of wine tyelen 
©ie mir eine &lafd)e SBem 

take this plate away ne^men ©ie 
biefen teller weg 

take this dish into the dining- 
room tragen (fctingen 11 ) ©ie 
biefe ©cfyujfel in ben ©^eifefaal 

give him a cup of coffee gefcen © te 
ttym eine S.ajfe Jtaffee 

drink a cup of tea trtnf en ©ie eine 

£affe$$ee 
eat a shce of bread and butter 

effen ©ie eine ©cfynitte SButter* 

fcrob 12 

sleep half an hour ftfjtafen ©ie 
eine tyalU ©tunbe (lit. a half 
hour) 

do not sit on the grass fi^en ©ie 
nid)t auf benx ©rafe 



8 ©tetgen literally signifies to step or stride, and is therefore, according to the 
accompanying words, sometimes rendered by to ascend, sometimes by to descend. 

9 To stand is ftet)en, to cause/ to stand to place or put ftellen. 

10 Of between a substantive expressing measure, weight, or quantity, and an- 
other denoting a thing or things, without being followed by an article, pronoun 
or adjective, is not rendered. 

11 SBringen signifies both to bring and to take. 

13 Suttetbrob means slices of bread with butter on them, but bread and but- 
ter, separately, is 23* ob unb SButter. 



MISCELLANEOUS PHRASE*. 
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it down on this chair fefcen 
@te fl$ auf btefen ©tutyi 

do not lie on the table liegen @te 
nic^t auf bem $ifd) 

lie down on the sopha legen @ie 
ftcfy auf bag <gotf)a 

do not make me laugh madjen 
@ie mid) nicfyt lacfyen 

do not do that t$un ®ie bag nid)t 

write a letter fdjreiten @ie einen 
SSrief 

sign my passport unterfd)tet6en 
©ie mcinen $a£ 

read this article lefen ®ie biefen 

2lrtifel 
sing this song fingen @ie btefeg 

Steb 

look through this telescope fetycn 
@te butdj biefeg Setntofyt 

hear her sing tydten @ie fie fingen 

speak distinctly fyred)en @te beut* 
Iict> 

snuff the candle pufyn <3ie bag 
«i$t 



let him clean your shoes Iaffen 
@te tyn 3^re Sdjufyt J>u$en 

do not make yourself too smart 
Jmfeen 13 ®ie jtcty nicfyt fo fetyr 

go not yet to bed getyen @ie no* 
nidjt gu SSette 

do not get up yet fietyen @ic nod? 
nid)t auf 

wake me early n?e<fen <5ie micfy 
fru$ 

air my bed todrmen ®ie mcin SSett 

air your room Iaffen @te bte £uft 
in 3§r 3iwmet 

leave the key in the lock Iaffen 
@ie ben ©cfyluffel im Sdjloffe 
fiecfen 

get the lock mended Iaffen 14 @te 
bag ©djlojji augbeffern 

get my shirts washed Iaffen @ie 
nteine «§emben wafd)en 

have your handkerchiefs hemmed 
Iaffen @ie Styre ©cfyniipftucfyet 
fdumen 



13 3Pu$en signifies the removal of any impurity; hence also, fid) bte SRafe pu$en 
to blow one's nose. It also signifies to make smart; hence, bet $)uQ ornamental 
dress. 

14 All verbs expressing the causing of an action as in this and the four fol- 
lowing phrases, are rendered by Iaffen (which here corresponds with the French 
fake) and is like that verb followed by an infin. active. To send for may also 
be expressed by Ijolen Iaffen or lommen Iaffen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES. 



make the boy go to school send for a physician laffen @tc 
laffen ®ie ben Stnabtn in bte etnen 9ltjt rufen 
@d)ule getyen 



I have a passport id) fyafce etnen 

he has no pocket-book et l)at feine 
SBtieftafd)e 

we have our portmanteaus ttrit 
1)abm unfere JCoffer 

they have their travelling-bags 
jle tyafien ii)tt 9tad)tfacfe 

I go on board id) getye an Sorb 

I land in the night id) lanbe in bet 
0*ad)t 

I get into the boat id) ftetge in bag 
SBoot 

I send my luggage on shore id) 
fd)tcfe ntein ©e^cicfe an'3 Sanb 

I stay in the inn td) Hei6e im ©aft 

We 
I sleep on deck id) fd)tafe auf bem 
93etbetfe 

I am lying on my bed id) liege auf 
meinem SSette 

I am just writing home id) fd)tet6e 
efcen nad) «§aufe 

he goes to town er getyt in bte 



he lands before me et tanbet fcot 
ntit 

she gets into a carriage fie fletgt 
in etnen SBagen 

he sends his letters to the post- 
office et fd)t(f t fetne SBttefe auf 
bte $ofl 

does she stay on board all night? 
Metfct fie bte gange 0hd)t ftfcer 
an SBotfc? 

does he not sleep in his cabin? 
fdjlaft et ntdjt in feinet Sta$M 

she is lying on the sopha fie Itegt 
auf bent ®o$)a 

he is just writing to England et 
fd)tet6t efcen nad) (Snglanb 

we go on foot ttrit ge^en gu Srufie 

we are sitting at home ttrit fhjen 
gu «§aufe 

we travel by the diligence ttrit 
tetfen mit bem (Stlrcagen 

we do not sleep in travelling .writ 
fd)Iafen nid)t auf bet 9leife 

you go to and fro ©ie ge^en pllf 
unb ah Q)in unb $et) ? ' 



you are sending too soon 
fdjitfen ju fru$ 

you land on an island @ie lanben 
auf einet Snfel 

do you not stay in the house? 
6(e»ben Sic nidjt im «§aafe? 

are you not writing home? fdjrei* 
ten @te nt^t nad) «§aufe? 

they are travelling by water fie 
■ . teifen ju SBaffet (ju @d)iffe) 

I was not quite satisfied id) tt)(lt 
nidjt gang gufrteben 

I landed before all the rest td) 
lanbete Sot alien ubtigen 

I was (just) sending a messenger 
to you id) fd)icfte Stynen (efcen) 15 
einen SSoten 



MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES. 

@ie 
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the custom-house-officers search- 
ed our luggage bie 3on6eamten 
fcurd)fud)ten unfet ©e^dtfe 

they were however very civil fie 
roaren jebod) fe^t ^oAtd) 



he was in a hurry er voax in (Sile 

she had no letters of introduction 
fie tyatte feine (Stttyfetylungg&tiefe 

he travelled very fast er reifete febr 
fd)neH 

did he not send his luggage by 
the rail-road? fd)icfte er nicfyt 
fein ©e^dcfe auf bet (Stfenfiatyn? 

did she not land with her ser- 
vants? Icmbete fie ntd)t mit i^rer 
©ienerjtyafi? 1 * 

we were in no hurry ttttt roaren 
in feiner <£ile 

we had time enough wir fatten 
3eit genug 

the rain made us wet bet Sftegen 
mad)te un$ nafj 



had you no contraband articles 
with you? fatten ®ie nicfytS 
©erfcoteneg Bet fid)? 

did you travel merely for plea- 
sure? teifeten @ie bio^ gum SSer* 
gnugen? 



15 (5b en is sometimes added to a sentence to express the identical moment, 
7 kltho' 'just may not be contained in the equivalent English phrase. 

16 A collective singular, only used with reference to the house-hold of a per- 
,i|pn of station; otherwise we use ©eftnbe* also a coll. sing. A male servant 

(footman) is SSebienter; a maid-servant, SJtaab-, a lady's \i»\d,&WNC^\^^v> 
a domestic servant, generally, bit £)ienftbOte* pWr. &\txv^b$lixu 
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MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES. 



we have travelled merely for 
pleasure ttrir finb &fofi jum 
SSergnugen gereifet 

I have only travelled through 
France ; but my cousin has tra- 
velled through all Europe id) 
fcin Mof? burdj Sfranfreid) gereifet; 
after metn Setter burd) gang <£us 
to^a 

we have sent them the maps nnr 
fyaUxi itynen bie Sanbfarten ge* 
fdjtcft 

they have had a storm and have 
been in danger fie t)abm einen 

Sturm gei)abt unb finb in ©efaljr 
geroefen 

I had travelled in my own car- 
riage id) roar im eigenen 3Bagen 
gefatyren 

I had been greatly alarmed id) 

roar fel)r fceforgt geroefen 

had he not sent his brother the 
purse? l)atte er nicfyt feinem SBru* 
ber bie SB&rfe gefctyicft? 

she had long resided at the am- 
bassador's fie ^atte lange fceim 
©efanbten genjo^nt 

we had been in the rain voir worm 
im 9legen geroefen 

we had had a stranger with us 

wir fatten einen Sremben 6ei un8 
gepaBt 



we had not been travelling fast 
enough ttrir roaren nicfyt fd)nefl 
genug gereifet 

they had waked me before the 
time fie fatten mid) fcor ber 3*U 
gewecft 

had you not had a patron at court? 
fatten @ie nidjt einen 23efd)u§er 
am «§of e getyafct? 

you had not ordered the post- 
horses @ie fatten bie $ojtyferbe 
nidjt feefletXt 

I shall see his house and his gar- 
den id) roerbe fein «§au$ unb fei* 
nen ©arten feijen 

I shall send you the goods from 
London to Munich id) wcrbe 
3§nen bie SBaaren ijon bonbon 
nad) 9Wund)en fcfyicfen 

she will be astonished fie n?irb er* 
fiaunen 

will the minister not sign my pa- 
pers? nnrb ber S^inifter nid;t 
meine ^Po^iere unterfd)rei6en? 

Yes, and you will find every thing 
in order to-morrow \a, unb ©ie 
rcerben morgen afleS in Drbnung 
ftnben 

the company will not separate yet 
bie ©efeflftyaft nrirb nod) nid)t 
au&inanber getyn 



MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES. 
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we shall bear the young ladies 
sing, and see one play the harp 
wit roerben bie jungcn fftauen* 
gtmmet ftngen tydren unb eine bie 
«§arfe fpteten fetyen 

we shall stay a year on the con- 
tinent nrit wetben ein Satyr auf 
bem Sontinente Meifcen 

we shall apprehend no danger 
nrir roerben feine ©efatyt Beforgen 

you will then learn French and 
German and become very clever 
iu these languages @ie ttjerben 
atebann gftangoflfd) unb Deutfdj 
letnen unb in biefen ©pracfyen 
fetyr gefcfyitft rcerben 

shall I not be ready? wetbe itf) 
nid)t fertig fetyn? 

he will have an answer er nritb 
eine 5lntn?ort tyafcen 

she will take the news-papers into 



the lock of the portmanteau is 
broken bag ©a)Tofi beg tfoffetg 
(or am tfoffer) ifl $erfctod)en 

the leather of this travelling-bag 
is cracked bag Seber biefeg SFletfe* 
facf$ (or an biefem SReifefacf) tji 
geftmmgen 

the size of that room does not 
unit me bte ©rdfle {meg 3immerg 
ftetyet mir nidjt an 



the study ffe nritb bte 3*tongen 
in bag ©tubietgimmer (gatrinet) 
fctingen 

will he not be on Change? nritb 
er md)t auf ber SBdrfe fet)n? 

we shall not remain alone in the 
counting-house nrir roerben nicfyt 
attein im Sontytoir fcleiben 

we shall go together to the police- 
office nrit roetben jufammen auf'g 
^olijetamt getyen 

we shall not be mis- informed there 
nrir roetben bort nid)t falfcfy be* 
tid)tet roetben 

you will surely not eat a pound of 
meat at once 2 fie rcetben boo) 
nicfct ein $funb Sleifo) auf ein* 
mat ejfen? 

shall you take your chocolate 
without milk? roetben ®ie Styre 
Gtyocolabe otyne Sttildj tttnten? 



the colour of the chest was dark 
green bie SratBe ber «Rt jfc (or an 
ber J&ffe) war bunfekgtun 

the key of my desk was lost fcet 
®d)lujfel meineg ©djteifopulteg 
(or ju meineui ©cfytetftyulte) war 
fcetloren 

the quantity of his linen is prodi- 
gious bie 3ften&e ^jttatt $£>o5^ 
(or Stoumxto^ V^ wtty&p"* 
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MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES. 



the packing of your clothes gives 
you too much trouble ba8 (Jin* 
jjacfen 3t)ter ^teibet mad)t Stjnen 
$u Jriet Stfutye 

the name of this inn (hotel) was 
not known to me before bet 
0lame biefeS ©ajttyofeS n?at tnir 
frutyet nicfyt fcefannt 

the bill of our host is tolerably 
reasonable bie Oted)nung unferS 
SBirtyeft ifi jlemUc$ Bittig 

the situation of yonder town is 
exceedingly picturesque bie Sage 
Jener <Stabt bort ij* tyoctyjt ma* 
ierifd? 

it lies on the summit of a high and 
steep hill fte fiegt auf bem ©tyfel 
etneS $o$en unb jleilen 9Berge3 1T 

the affairs of the nation employ 
him constantly bie 3lngelegen* 
tyeiten bet Station fcefcfydftigen tyn 
fcejtanbig 

great courage deserves great praise 
grower 2ftut$ fcerbient grofceS £ofc 

good roads are agreeable for tra- 
velling gute #anbjfrajjien finb 
angenetym ;um Sftetfen 

good coachmen are fond of strong 



horses gute Jtutfdjet Kefcen fiatfe 
$ferbe 

fine flowers do not always smell 
nice fcfy&ne 9Blumen ried^en nicfyt 
immer gut 

too bright light dazzles the eyes 
aUju $etle8 £id)t tten^et bie 2lu* 
gen 

handsome people are not neces- 
sarily intelligent people fcfydne 
9Wenfd)en finb nidjt not^toenbig 
Wtjtdnbige 2tfenfd)en 

we have good new bread in the 
house ttrit $(ibtn gute3 f ftifcfyeS 
SBrob im «§aufe 

strong coffee and green tea are 
his favourite beverage ftotfet 
tfaffee unb gtuner %tyi flub feine 
£ieWing3getrdnfe 

make some strong coffee and 
green tea tnad)en <3ie ftarfen 
«$affee unb gtunen $tyee 

I give the preference to roast 
meat above boiled id? gefce ge* 
faatenem &teifd) ben fflorgug fcor 
gefodjtem 

do .you not give the preference to 
thick cream above common 
milk? ge&en ©ie nictyt bicfem 



17 £fi0f I is used for a very small hill, or hillock. 



ADJECTIVSE PRECEDED BT ARTICLE8, ETC., 
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9ta$m ben SSotjug bot getudtyn* 
liefer SRity ? 

ripe fruit is not unwholesome teifeS 
Dbft ifl nid^t ungefuftb 

we cannot preserve our health, 
without pure air ttjtr ftnnen 
imfere®efunb$ett nidjt otyne reine 
£uft etfyittett • 

Such wine gives one a head-ache 
foldjer SBein maty ttnem ftotf* 
fdjmerjen 

such beer is not drinkable fold)f$ 
SBier ifl nid)f ju trinf en 

such milk easily turns sour fold)* 
2Jtti<fy nrirb leidjt fauer 

I hate such noise id^tyajfe fol* 
d?tn£arot 



all noise annoys her after Htm ifl 
ityt junrtber 

who can lift this stone ? fret f ami 
btefen ©tein tyeben? 

none of us can do it fetnet bon 
tm8 !ann e$ ttyun 

do you know any one of these 
people? fennen(5ie irgenb einen 18 
son biefen fieuten? 

I know not one of them id) fenne 
nid)t einen &on i^nen 

many aonehas tried the experiment 
manner l)at ben SJerfua) gemacfyt 

my new coachman is a foreigner 
meintteuer £utfd)er ifletn9lu$* 
Idnber 



Adjectives preceded by Articles, Adjective pronouns, or 

other Adjectives. 



the cold weather injures the young 
crops bie falUt SBitterung fdjabet 

ber jung*en ©aat 
the new street is not far from the 
old market bie neu«e ©trafje ifl 
ntdjt roeit bon bent alt*e* 2tfarft 

the British ambassador lives in 
' this long street bet fcrfttifd)*e 

®efdnbte wo^nt iti fciefet knaven 

©fcafie 



he has a grown up son and a very 
young daughter ex f)at einen 
em>adjfen*en ©otyn unb tine fe^r 
juna/e $od)ter 

I know the Austrian ambassador 
very well to) fenne ben dfl(e)t* 
reid)ifa>en @efanbt*en fetyt gut 

he is a very clever man et ifl ein 
fetyr gefdjicft*er SMann 



18 Any one, meaning of one kind or another is rendered Yrj Vwcto ^- 
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ADJECTIVES PRECEDED BT ARTICLES, ETC. 



the new plan of that talented 
man has the approbation of all 
good people ber neiue $Ian Je« 
ue8 taientttotken SEanneS i)at bie 
SBtfligung after gut*en fieute 

you rate the importance of the 
new invention too highly €>ie 
fdjlagen bie SBidjttgf cit ber neu*en 
(Srfinbung ju $otf) an. 

you information is quite correct; 
but mine is not less so 31)te 
0lad)rid)t if* gang tid)ttg; aba bie 
metntg*e ift e3 ntcfyt lumber 

I showed him my new apart- 
ments, and he showed me his 
idj jeigte ttym tneine neu»en 3tot* 
met, unb er jetgte mir bie fein*en 

their new carriage was green, but 
ours was brown ityr neu*er 
SBagen war grun; afcer ber nn* 
frig*e roar ixawx 

his whole fame arises from his 
singular connection with the 
prime minister fein ganger 
Sftutjm entjtetyet au8 feiner imm* 
bertidj*en 93erf>inbung mit bent 
erfcen SKinifrer 

he ascribes it, however, to his own 
merit er ftfcreifct ttyn Jebod) fei* 
nem eigen*eit SSerbienjie $u 

ycu have nothing left of your 
nice cake; will vou have some 



of mine? @ie ^afcen rtic^td bon 
31)rem fd)5n*en Stufyn ubrig; 
aotten ©ie etroag son bem meU 
mg*en Ijaten? 

the father was a good man ber 
SSater war ein gutter 2J*ann 

the mother was a good woman 
bie 2Rutt«r war etne gut*e Srau 

his brother was his best friend 
fein ©ruber voax fein befker 

' ffreunb 

we were their best" friends ttJtr 
waren tyre befcen Sreunbe 

we presented the addresses to the 
young king and to the do- 
wager queen tmr uberreicijten 
bie 9lbbreffen bem jung*en Jtontg 
unb ber bernrittn)et*en ^oniginn 

he bought a very fine horse er 
fauffce ein fel)r fd?5n*eg $ferb 

strong beer does not agree with 
me flarfceS SBter bertragt ftcfy 
nidjt mit mir 

the taste of strong coffee and the 
smell of green tea are both 
disagreeable to her ber ®e* 
fdjmad jtor&en Jtaffeeg unb ber 
©eru^f gtuiuen S^eeS flnb tyr 
beibe gunnber 

you do not doubt the wholesome - 
ness of new milk and of new- 



SEPARABLE COMPOUND VERBS. 
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laid eggs ©ie fcegrocifeln nidjt bic 
3utragtt*feit frifcfcer aRity unb 
frifa>er <5ie* 

the frequent use of bad beer is 
hurtful bet l)auftg=e ©efcraud) 
fa)led}t*en SBiereS (or Son fdjled)* 
Urn SBtere) ifl faablidj 



the constant importation of salt 
butter makes the article cheap 
bte &e#anbig*e (Sinfutyt cjefatgen*er 
SButtet macfyt ben 9lttifel rco^lfeil 

the many advantages of rich 
people are not to be denied bte 
ine(*en 93ortl)eiIe reiser fieute 
flnb nictyt ju Idupen 

XXIV. Adjectives and adjective pronouns in the nom. sing, and 
in the ace. fem. and neut. preceded by the def. art. or by pronouns 
with the same ending as the def. art. add e. 

In all other cases, when they follow an art. ad^j. pron. or adj., in- 
stead of repeating the terminations em, et or e$, they take en. 

XXV. When the subst. following a single ao^j. makes its gen. in 
$ or e8, the adj. in that case usually takes en, instead of ed. 

XXVI. As em, fein etc., mentioned XI, c), and XII. b), p. 8 and 
9, do not take et in the nom. masc. and ed in the nom. and ace. neut. ; 
the a^js. which follow them in those cases respectively take the et 
and e8 which they miss. 

XXVII. Verbs compounded with a short prefix, such as it, 
emp, et, etc. or with any other particle not assuming the tonic 
accent x as well as those ending in if en or teten do not take the prefix 
in the past participle. 

XXVIII. Verbal prefixes having the tonic accent are, in the pre- 
sent, imperfect and imperative, removed to the end of the sentence, 
while the verb takes its usual position ; but infinitives and participles 
are placed after them, the part, past taking ge, as usual. 

Separable Compound Verbs. 

open the window macfyen ©ie bag push the bolt fdjiefien @ie ben 
Setiper auf Sftieget J) or 

shut the door ma<$cn @ie bit S^urc unbolt the doot xtety&& ^te >to 

D 
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SEPARABLE COMPOUND VERBS. 



have you opened the windows? f)a* 
fcen @ie bie genfler aufgemadjt? 

have you not shut the doors f)a* 
fcen <Sie bie ^uren nicfyt guge* 
mad)t 

can you not unbolt the door fott* 
nen <Sie nic^t bie $f)ur a ufriegeln 

bolt it now tiegetn <Sie fie iefct gu 

they get in at the window @ie 
fteigen gum Sender tyinein 

I come out of the door id) f omme 
gut Satire tyetauS 

where will he come out? vob ttjirb 
er $erau8 fommen? 

where will she go in ? ttJO njitb fie 
^inein getyen? 

we do not enter here into the 
church roir gel)en nidjt tyier in 
ble Jfcitdje §inein 

I go out id) getye au8 

he went out er ging au8 

do not go out yet ge^en @te nod) 
nid)t a\x$ 

he will go out immediately er trirb 
fogleid) auSgetyen 

is she not gone out yet? tfl fie nod) 
nifyt auSgegangen? 



have you not to go out this mor- 
ning? tyafcen @ie biefen Sftotgen 
nidjt auSgugefjen? 

the bird flies away ber 93ogeI ftiegt 
nreg 

he has flown away er ifl wegge* 
flogen 

he will never come back er nnrb 
niematS gutucf fommen 

do not let the children run out 
taffen @ie nicfyt bie ^inber^U 
nau8 laufen 

they will not run out of the house 
fie trerben nid)t gum «&aufe $U 
nauS laufen 

they have already run out fie flnb 
fd)on $inau8 gelaufen 

do you see ? they are just turning 
round, and will presently come 
in again fetyen @ie? fie fefyren fo 
efcen urn, unb werben gteid) toie* 
ber herein fommen 

the thieves entered by the win- 
dow ble SMefce fliegen gum ffen* 
fier^lneln 

we were in a carriage, and alight- 
ed before the door rcir roaren 
In elnem ©agen unb jftegen t?or 
ber S^ure au$ 



PA88IVB VOICE. 
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he had heen on horseback, but he 
had alighted before us er tt?at 
gu $fem geroefen, afcer er roar 
fcor un3 afcgefttegen 19 

she went up stairs after me fie 
ftteg nad) mirbie $rew>e$inauf 

they went down into the mine fie 
jiiegen in ba$ SBergwerf fyinafc 

I have listened to her the whole 
evening id) fyafce tyx ben gangen 
9l6enb gugetyort 

you must attend @ie muffen auf* 
merfen 

I always attend id) metfe immer 

auf 
light my candle gunben @ie ntein 

£id)t an 



do not snuff my light out Jmfcen 
@ie mir ntd)t bag £td)t au$ 

has the servant lighted your fire? 
i)at bie 9)tagb 3tyt Seuet ange* 
gunbet? 

you must have a fire lighted in 
your bed-room @te muffen ein 
Sfeuer in 3$tem @d)tafgimmet 
an gunben tajfen 

who has put out my light? tret tyat 
mein £id)t an Sgel5fd)t 

I shall listen to the birds id) njetbe 
ben SSogeln guljoren? 

what are you copying? tt)a$ fd)rei* 

Ben @ie afc? 

I am copying a poem id? fdjreifce 
ein ©ebid)t at> 



Passive Voice, 



what are they building? tt>a$6auet 
man? 

they are building a church man 
iauet eine <ftird)e 

the church is therefore building 
bie &ird)e nntb alfo gefcauet 

the church is completed bie «J£frd)e 
ifl fcoflenbet 



the church therefore is built bie 
<Sird)e ifi alfogefcauet 

his tutor writes a book feln <§of* 
meiffer (Setter) fd)tei&t ein 33ud) 

a book is being written by his 
tutor ein SBud? njitb t?on (einem 
Secret gefd)tiefcen 



• Xutfieigen is an elliptical form for au« be m SBaflen (Mgen, as einfietcten stands 
for in ben SBagen fteigen/ aufjleigen for auf baS ^)fcxb (teifcewi wA qjtffcji^*.^* 
Don bem 3>fer.be fteigen. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 



the book is finished, it is written 
ba$*8ud; ijifertig; e3 iftgeffyie* 
Ben 

the butcher killed an ox bet Stfei* 
fcfyer (Megger) fd)lad)tete einen 
Ddtfen 

the ox was slaughtered by the 
butcher ber Dcfyfe wurbe fcon 
bent S(eifd)er gefdjtacfytet 

after he had been slaughtered by 
him, it was a slaughtered ox 
nacfybem er &on itym gefcfyladjtet 
worben teat, war e$ ein ge* 
fcfylactyteter £>d)fe 

when I came, it was already 
slaughtered aU id? fam, war er 
fd)on gefd)lad)tet 

is my fire lighted if* meitt Seuer 
angejunbet? 

it has been lighted an hour ago 
by your servant el if* ttor einer 
(Stunbe Son Sfyrem SBebienten 
angejunbet w or ben 

if it is not yet lighted, it shall be 
lighted presently wenn e3 nod} 
nldjt angejunbet iji, fo foil eS fo* 
gteid) angejunbet werben 

the general was taken prisoner 
after the battle ber ©eneral 



wurbe nad? ber @d)lad)t ge* 
fangen genommen 

but he was soon again set at 

liberty a&er er war balb wieber 
fnSreityeitgefefct 

by whom was he liberated? J) on 
wem wurbe er iuSJreityeitgefefct? 

he was liberated by a regiment 
of cavalry by means of a success- 
fill attack on the enemy's flank 
er wurbe fcon einem Oleiterregi* 
ment burdj einen glucflicfyen <2eU 
tenangriff fcefreiet 

was the dispatch not read, before 
you arrived ? war bie De^efcfye 
nicfyt getefen, e^e @ie cmfamen? 

no; it was read in our presence 
nein, fie wurbe in unferer ©e* 
genwart gelefen 

a tree is just being felled in my 
garden eg wirb fo eben ein 
SBaum in meinem ©arten gefdttt 

the secret had not been betrayed 
by any one of the conspirators, 
but was discovered by a lost 
letter bad ©etyeitnnif? war fcon 
feittember9£itx>erf(fyworeiien fcer* 
ratten worben, fonbern 2 ? wurb* 
burd) einen fcerloren gegangenen 
SBrief entbecft 



30 But is commonly rendered by aber or atletn ; after a negation in opposi- 
tion to that which is subsequently affirmed, by fonbetn; in the sense of only, 
through nut; notaingbut, by nid)t$ alt. 
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XXIX. When the participle of a transitive verb joined to the 
auxiliary to be indicates a state, it is rendered by fetytt; but if it retains 
its original active sense, to be must be rendered by roerben. 

XXX. By relating to the person performing the action is trans- 
lated by fcon; if to the means employed by a person, by burd). 

XXXI. The usual place of the nom. in the indie, and subj. mood, 
if not interrogative, is at the beginning of a sentence and immediately 
before the verb. But in an interrogative sentence (unless the inter, 
pron. be itself the nom.), in the imperative, when if is understood, 
and whenever the sentence commences with one word or more dependent 
on the verb, the nom. is placed immediately after the verb. 

XXXII. Sentences often begin with e8 merely with the object of 
drawing more attention to the verb (as there is frequently used in 
English), when the nom. is also placed after the verb. 

XXXIII. The usual place of the verb (present or imperfect) is 
close to the nom.; but when a clause commences with a relative 
pron. or relative conjunction, the verb is moved to the end of the 
sentence. 

XXXIV. When a clause commencing with ttjettrt, ba, at$, and si- 
milar conjunctions, begins a period, the following clause usually com- 
mences with fo. 

Reflective Verbs. 

how do yoii doi wlc iefinbett ®ie how is Mr. N. — (your husband) 
ffo) ? wle fofinbet fi$ 3$t £err ©ema^t 

I am very well ic$ foftabe mid) fefyr he is somewhat better than he 

WW™ has been for some weeks et be* 

yesterday morning I was rather flnbct jtd) etroaS faffet, al8 er fid) 

unwell gejietn SKorgen fcefanb frit rintgen 5Bod)m Befunbm Jjat 
i$ midj ctwal urnw^l 
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REFLECTIVE VERBS. 



he will probably be better still to- 
morrow er roirb fid? n?al)rfd)ein* 
ltd) SWotgen nod? Beffer Befinben 

there must be some of my things 
among your luggage e8 muffen 
flcfy einige fcon tneinen ©acfyett 
unter 3tytem ©e}>dde Beftnben 

we found ourselves at once in a 
great crowd njit Befanben unS 
auf einmal in einem grofjen @e* 
btange 

I rejoice to see you id) fteue mid) 
(or e$ freuet mid)) ©ie gu fel)en 

he was rejoiced at your success et 
$at fi$ Met 3$t ©lucf gefteuet 

we shall rejoice to see him at 
our house after our return from 
the country nnr nwrben un$ (or 
eS foil unS) freuen, I^n nad) un* 
fercr 9tucflel)r (or SBiebetfunft) 
fcom Sanbe Bel un8 ju fetyen 

I am anxious to hear of them id) 
fel)ne mid), fcon itynen $u fjbxm 

do not trouble yourself about me 
fummern ©Ie fid) nid)t urn mid) 

do not look round, till I call fefyen 
©ie fid? nid)t urn, Bi8 id) rufe 

I have looked for you every where 
id? fjaBe mid) ftBetafl nad) S^ncn 
umgefetyen 



are you afraid to say it? furd)ten 
©ie fid), eS ju fagen ? 

try to recollect, whether you do 
not remember him Beftnnen ©ie 
fid) (bod)), oB Sic fid) feiner 
nid)t erinnem 

she grieved more for this good- 
for-nothing son than he de- 
served fte gtdmte fid) mifjx uBet 
biefen $augenid)t8 Don einem 
©oljne, al$ et fcerbiente. 

the matter must be decided very 
soon bie @ad)e mufi ftd) fe^t Balb 
entfdjeiben 

I do not presume to decide thus 
upon the worth of a man id) 
mafjie mir nid)t an auf biefe SQBeifc 
iiBer ben SBettfy obcr Unn>ert$ 
eineS 9Wenfd)en ju enfdjeiben 

what do you imagine? tt>a8 Bitben 
©ie fi$ ein? 

they imagined themselves to be 
people of importance fie Bilbeten 
fid? em n?id)tige Seute gu fetyn 

I am not conscious of being con- 
ceited by my advantages 21 id) 
Bin mir nid)t Benntfjt, mir etn>a8 
aufmeine 95orguge einguBilben 



"Advantage in the sense of gain is ber §3ort$eU/ in that of distinction, bfi 



REFLECTIVE VERBS. 
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thou didst not dare to approach 
the great man bu gettautefi bit 
nid)t, bid) bent grofj en Sftanne $11 
ndtyetn 

I dare every thing which is right 
in itself id? gettaue mir aileS, 
njae an flc^ felbfl rec^t ifi 

what you have resolved upon 
cannot he done (is not feasible) 
wa3 @ie fid) fcorgenommen $a* 
fcen, tafjt ftd) nidjt tt)\xn 

nothing can be said against it e$ 
Idf t fid) nid)tg bagegen fagen 

how was the business effected? 
wie mad)te fid) bie @ad)e? 

it was effected without trouble, 
as it were of its own accord fie 
mad)te fid) o§ne 2Ru$e, nrie fcon 
felfefl 



he has resolved to request a fa- 
vour er l)at ftd) ttorgenommen/ 
fid? eine ©unfi aufyubttten 

the door seemed to close of its 
own accord bie $f)ure fdjien ftd; 
Son (fid)) felljfigu fctyliefjen 

the sky is getting over- cast with 
dark clouds ber <§immel ufcer* 
jie^t ftd) mit ttu6en ffiolfen 

it is understood that you will not 
engage in the undertaking e8 
fcetftefyet ftd), baf? @ie fid) nid?t 
in bag Unternefymen etnlaffen 

of course bag fcerjfctyt ftd; toon fetfcjt 

such a business was not to be 
executed in a moment eine fol* 
d)e Qlngelegentjett liep ftd) nid)t 
in etnem ^ugenfcttcf auSfu^ten 
(or son ber 4?anb fdjtagen) 



XXXV. Many neuter verbs are in German conjugated with a 
reflective pronoun, showing that the action does not pass from the 
agent. Most of them require this pronoun in the ace, but some, in 
the dat. 

XXXVI. Sometimes verbs are used reflectively instead of being 
joined to fdnnen to be able. Sometimes instead of the passive voice, 
in imitation of the French, where we must say la porte se feivne, 
instead of fut fermee, which would be the neuter form; while in 
German we may say, bie $t)ure fo)fo# fid) instead of nmrbe gefd)loffen. 

XXXVII. In speaking to persons of their relations, such as hus- 
band, wife, son, daughter etc., we do not, as in English, mention the 
person's name, as Mr. N., Mrs. ISR Miss N , Wt^x <&*X\* ** %mjfc^ 
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IMPERSONAL OR UNI-PERSONAL VERBS. 



@ol)n, Dtyetm, Sfyre ©attfnn or ©ema^Unn, Softer, Xante, etc. To 
these, if we are not very intimate with the parties, we speak or write 
to, or they are our superiors, we prefix, to the male titles «§err, to 
those of married ladies Stall, to those of the unmarried, graulein. 
Thus 3fyr £err 93ato, 3§re grau Scatter, 3$r JJrdutein ©deeper. 

XXXVIII. When the infinitive is not included in the same clause 
as the verb on which it depends, ju must be prefixed to it, which, in 
separable compound verbs, is placed after the compound particle. 

'XXXIX. Substantives of time or place, not preceded by prepo- 
sitions, and answering to the question when or where, are put in the 
ace. case. 



Impersonal or Uni-personal Verbs. 



it thunders and lightens, it rains 
and snows, it hails and freezes 
all at the same time eg bonnert 
unb fclifct, eg regnet unb fdjneiet, 
eg ^agelt unb frtert aUeg ju gteU 
d?er 3eit 

it is frightful weather; I am cold 
all over eg if! em fdjrecflidjeg 
SBetter ; eg friert mid) am gan gen 
£eifce 

yesterday it thawed, and I was 
quite hot gejtern t^auete eg, unb 
eg war mir ganj $eifi 

now you are cold enough je|t ift 
e« 3$nen fait genug 



we were hungry end thirsty, but 
we were any thing but sleepy 
eg tyungerte unb burflete ung ; abet 
eg fcfylaferte ung feinegwegeg 

they rejoiced to learn that he had 
succeeded in reaching the place 
of his destination so soon eg 
freuete fie, bafi eg H)m getungen 
n?ar, feinen SBejHmmunggort fo- 
Balb $u erreicfyen 

I have always repented having 
exerted myself so much 22 for 
him eg $at mid) immer gerewet, 
bafj id? midj fo fefyr fur ityn Be* 
mii^et tyalte 



• 

n Much, in relation to subst. is rendeAd by ttiel* but relating to verbs, by fejjr. 
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I wonder that you repent of a good 
action eg nmubert mtcfy, bajj eine 
gute Xf)dt @ie reuet 

I am only vexed that I did it for 
so undeserving a person 23 eg 
fcerbriejjt mid? nut, bajj id) fie 
fur einert fo unnmrbtgett 9Wen* 
f$en 24 imSufcte 

never repent of a good deed, done 
with a good intention Saffen 
©ie jldj nie eine gute 5$at, in 
guter 5l6fta>t geufct, gereuen 

what is vour pleasure? ttjag it* 
mt 3$nen? 

I dreamt I was twenty pounds 
short of my money eg trdumte 
mir, mix ftfjlten &voan jig $funb 
bon meinem ©elbe 

do not feel alarmed, your money 
is safe tajfen ®ie eg fid) nldjt 
Gauge fetyn, 3$r ©etb ijt in @U 
<$et$eit 

he wants courage, and he forhodes 
some great misfortune eg ge* 
fcric^t U)m an Wlwii), unb eg 
afynet itym irgenb ein grojjieg lln* 
glud 



she is glad that your enterprize 
has not miscarried eg ifi ifyt liefc 
(or e8 freuete fie), bap 3tyt Un* 
ternetymen nid^t nttfjlungen if* 

it is the same thing to them, 
whether he succeeds or fails eg 
gilt 3§nen gleidj, oB eg il)m ge* 
lingt ober fefylfdjldgt 

I miss some of my papers eg fetylen 
mir einige bon meinen $aJpieten 

when I looked down the precipice, 
I turned giddy, and I began 
to shudder alg id? in ben 9lfc* 
grunb tyinuntet folic! te, fcfywinbelte 
eg mir (or fcfytmnbelte mir ber 
Stotf), unb eg fcegann mir ju 
fd)aubern 

I felt hot and cold by turns eg 
nmrbe mir fcalb 25 §eijj, fcalb fait 

if you are much concerned about 
the affair, I shall find it easy to 

fain information about it rcenn 
Ijnen an ber ©ac^e biel liegt (or 
gelegen ifi), fo roirb (or foil) eg 
mir leicfyt (or ein £eid)teg) fetyn, 
SBetetjtung (5lug(unft) barufcer 
gu ettyalten 



** Phrases like this must be translated with the art. before jo or before the adj. ; 
as, half the way ber tjalbe SG^g; so great an advance ein fo grofcer gortfct)rttt. 

84 SRenfd) means a human being, without regard to sex or age; 9ttann the 
male of the human race. 

• Stale* soon, is used in this manner to express the English now, tkwt tfcus^ 
now that, balb biefee/ bait jene* 
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I shall be pleased with all (that) 
you do afleg, roag <Sie tl)un, roirb 
(or fofl) mir red;t fetyn 

did you not find it difficult to get 
access to him? tft eg 3t)nen 
nicfyt fd)roer gefaflen, 3"^vitt ju 
ifym ju erlangen ? 

I feel quite sultry in this room 
eg tjt mir gattj fd)roul in biefem 
Simmer 

If we do not open the windows, 
we shall all feel it sultry rcenn 
rotr nidjt bte genper aufmacfyen, 
ttjirb eg ung aflen fd)n>ul roerbett 

you are not faint, I hope eg tfi 
3§nen ^offentlid) ntdjt ufcel 

no, I am quite well o netn, 

mir tfi gang roofyl 

she seems poorly eg fd)etttt i^r 
nicfyt root)! gu fetyn 

1 am quite well, as regards my 
health; but I feel ill at ease 
eg if* mir gang rooljl, mag meine 
©efunM)eit Betrifft ; after eg if* 
mir fcfylimm ju sfeut^e 

what are you alarmed at? 9 or 
roag (orroofcor) tfiStynenftange? 

I hear, my brother is very badly 
off id) |dre, bafi eg meinem SSru* 
t>n ftpr fc$Ie<fyt getyt 



I am extremely sorry for it bag 
ttyut mir aufjerfi lets 

but I find it difficult to believe it 
after eg fdttt mir fcfyroer, eg $u 
gtauften 

am I at liberty to go wherever 
I like ? fhtyet eg mir frei, $u ge* 
$en, roofyin eg mir ftelieftt ? 

yes, you are at liberty to do what 
you please ja, eg fh^et 3l)nen 
fret, ju tfyun, wag Stjnen ftelieftt 

what are your feelings now? rote 
ifi 3l)nen jefet $u SWutye ? 

I am in much better spirits now 
than I have been for some time 
eg if* mir jefct roeit fteffer $u 
3tfutt)e, arg mir (eit einiger 3eit 
geroefen ifi 

do you relish your meals ? fd)me(ft 

3§nen 3$r (gffen? 

I relish my dinner tolerably, but 
my breakfast I do not relish 
at all mem Sttittageffen fdjmetft 
mir giemlid?, after mein grutyftticf 
gar ntcfyt 

how do you relish (like) this wine? 
rote fd?mecft 3$nen biefer SBein? 

I do not taste it at all; I seem 
to have lost my power of tast- 
ing id) ftymetfe t$n gar nifyt, 
mein ©ef^madfoermogen ftyeint 
mity fcerlaffett ju tyUn 
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I formerly relished all equally 
eternals ftymedte'mir afleS gleity 

I do not like to go to that house, 
there is nothing but eating and 
drinking going on there id) getye 
nid)t gem in jeneS £au8, e3 roitb 
- bort nid)t8 al$ gegeffen unb ge* 
ttunfen 

there was much laughing and 
joking, when I was there e$ 
nmrbe &iel getad)t unb gefdjerjt, 
al3 id) ba roar 



flowers were gathered, nosegays 
tied, songs were sung, every 
one was merry, and no one 
suspected any evil e3 nmrben 
SBlumen gefcrod)en, <2trdu#e ge* 
Bunben, £ieber gefungen, afleS 
n?ar munter unb guter 5)inge, unb 
niemanbem atynete (et) tva8 SBfcfeS 

I never dreamt that any thing 
would be said about it id) lie| 
e8 tttir nte trdumen, ba? irgenb 
etttjad batton gefagt tverben nmrbe 



XL. In the same manner as it is used in English, and e3 in Ger- 
man, to express an unknown or undefined agency for phenomena in 
external nature; ed is also employed to express an undefined power, 
producing physical or moral changes within us, such as sleepiness, 
hunger, cold, heat, apprehension, astonishment, comfort, etc. The 
person acted on is then represented by the accusative or dative. The 
following require the accusative : — 



burden to be thirsty 
fid) freuen to rejoice 
frteren to be cold 
fyungern to be hungry 
fd)tdfern to be sleepy 

The following require the dative: 

a$nen to forebode 
Btlttften to desire 



fd)mer$en to grieve 
teuett to repent 
nmnbern to wonder 
fcerbriejiien to be vexed 



feljlen, geored)en, mangetn 26 to fail, 
to be in want 



*• These three verbs, when followed by a n signify not to be wanting, but to 
fa. ©ebred)cn is irregular, and conjugated like bred)en; viz., e$ gebrid)t mic 
I want, eg flebradi) mir I wanted, e« tyat miv flebtoty\\ItewiviWBte^ 
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gt alien to be horrified 
anlommen to come upon 
fdjaubern to shudder 
fd)tt)lnbetn to be giddy 
tr&umen to dream 

Also the adjectives: — 

ahgelegen concerned 
(ange alarmed 
fcefyagttd) comfortable 
frei free 
gut good 
fet# hot 
fait cold 
Ield)t easy 
leib sorry 



Wurmen to be annoyed 
geltngen to succeed 
mtfjlingen, fef)lfd)lagen to fail 
fcfymetfen to relish 



redjt right 
faledjt bad, ill 
fd}n>et difficult 
fdjlimm unwell 
fdjnrinblig giddy 
ufcel ill, sick 
warm warm 
votH)l well 
uuwo^l unwell 



lte6 agreeable 

connected with the verbs fetyn, tterben, fallen, jleljen, ge^en, t$un used 
with eg; also n?of)l, fcfylimm, or nid)t wo^l ju SUhitlje, with fetyn or nxrben. 

XLI. There is also an impersonal possessive voice, which ex- 
presses actions performed by persons unknown or unstated, as shown 
in the last sentences just given. 

XLII. 3dj bin fait, Id) Bin fjeif? means, I am of a cold or hot tem- 
perament; but e3 ifi mir fait or §eifi I feel cold or hot. 

XLIIT. We may also say, id) tin $ungrig, burfiig, or fdjldfrtg; or 
id) tyafce hunger, 2)ur ji or ©djlaf, for I am hungry, thirsty or sleepy. 

XLIV. If the case governed by the impersonal verb is put before 
the verb, e$ is placed after the same, but more frequently omitted. 

XLV. Sajfen, as employed in several sentences in the foregoing 
set of phrases, has there its common signification of to allow or permit. 



THE CONDITIONAL. 
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The Conditional. 



I should relish every thing better, 
if I were well e$ nmrbe mit 
atfeS Bejfer fcfyutecfen, wenn id) 
gefunb ware 

he would have succeeded much 
better, if he had gone to work 
more prudently e$ rourbe ifym 
inel fceffer gegludt (or gelungen) 
fetyn, wenn er fcorfidjtiger gu 
SBerfe gegangen roftre. 

I should gain my end for a cer- 
tainty, if I followed your ad- 
vice icfy wurbe gang fidjertid) 
rneincn 3wecf erreicfyen, roenn id) 
S^rem Statijt fotgte 

I should not have gained my end, 
even if I had followed your ad- 
vice icfy rourbe meinen 3roecf tticfct 
erreidjt fyabtn, felfcfi rcenn id) 3^ 
rem Otattye gefolgt fyatte 

should I have been expected, if 
I had not promised to come ? 
rourbe id) erroartet rcorben fetyn, 
roenn id) nt<^t t>erfyrod?en tydtte, 
gu f ommen ? 

we should have determined to set 
off immediately, if we had had 



our pass-port tt?ir rourbett un8 
entfcfyloffen fyafcen, fogleid) abgu* 
reifen, njcnn nrir unfern $afl ge- 
\)abt fatten 

we should have set off before now, 
if the weather had not been 
so stormy ttir njurben fdjon 
fcorldngjt a&gereift fefyn, roenn 
baS SBetter nid)t fo jttirmifd) 
gewefen ware 

if you had been determined to 
reach the continent so soon, 
you would not have minded 
the bad weather u?emt @ie ent* 
ftyloffen geroefen wdrenv bag Seft* 
lanb f o fcalb gu erreidjen, fo njftr* 
ben StebaS fdjledjte SBetter nic^t 
geacfytet fyabtn (or vo&xm @ie 
entfdjtoffen gercefen . . .♦, fo fatten 
@ie ba8 fcfylecfyte SBetter ntdjt 
gead)tet) 

they would not travel by the rail- 
way, if speed were not an ob- 
ject with them fie nmrben nicfyt 
auf ber (Sifen&atyn reifen, njewi 
@d)nefligfeit mdjt ein »rid)tiger 
Spunft fcei i^nen n>dre 



XL VI. The conditional is formed by means of the imperf. *ubj. 
of wvrben ; viz., tcfy or er roiirbe, bu nrftrbejl, voir or fie nmrben, lip wux* 
bet, with the infinitive, present or past, in tfofc &wa^> \awKM* *>»> Kfcfe 
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future. Sometimes the imperfect subj. of the verb to be conjugated 
is used instead, as, id) ware or id) fydtte for id) tturbe fetyn or id? njurbe 

XLVII. The only difference between the subj. and indicative is, 
that in the present tense the former always makes the third person 
singular in e, while the latter has t or el, and the imperfect subj. in 
irregular verbs changes the vowels a, o, or u of the imperfect indica- 
tive into d, 6, or ix, and adds the e to the first and third person sing, 
wanting in the latter. 

XL VIII. The subjunctive is chiefly employed to express suppo- 
sitions and contingencies; but also to quote things stated by our- 
selves or by others indirectly, without our using the exact words 
employed. Thus, a person told you, I am glad to see you; if you 
mention this, you may either say : He told me, I am glad to see you 
— or: He was glad to see me; and this must be rendered by the 
subjunctive et freue, or er freuete ffd). The present may be used, if the 
words alluded to were used in that tense ; but the imperfect is often 
employed even then, especially if it expresses the mood more clearly 
than the present. 



PREPOSITIONS 
Op Locality, without Motion. 

a) Governing the Genitive. 

outside aufyxtyalb* on this side bieSfeit 

inside inner1)af6 on that side Jenfeit 

above ofcettjalfc not far from unweit 
below untertyatfc 

* From tyalb in its ancient signification of side. 
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b) Governing the Dative. 

out of aufjet at in, gu 

near, close to fcei, $undd)fi opposite gegenufcet 

above ob (for eUx^aih) 

c) Governing the Accusative, 
round urn 

Op Locality, with Motion. 

a) Governing the Dative. 

to (a person or thing) §u ; (a place) towards or in opposition entgegen 
nacfy contrary, against guimbet 

b) Governing the Accusative. 
towards, against gegen (gen)/ n>iber 

Of Locality, expressive both op Rest and op Motion ; 
governing in the pormer the Dative, and in the latter 
the Accusative. 



on, at, near to an behind Winter 

on (upon) auf by the side of nefcen 

above ufcet in ) . 

below untet into } 

before bor between gttjifdjen 



the best hotel of this town lies I would rather sleep inside the 

outside the town, on the other town, and this side the bridge 

side of the river bet befte ©aft* id) roottte (or m5d)te) liefcer in* 

$of biefer Stabt liegt aufjerijalfr nettyalfc ber ®tabt unb bieSfeit 

bet ©tab*, ienfeit be* SlufieS ber Srtdt ^\rfp& 
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the consul lives within a park 
ahove the town-house, not far 
from the police-office bet 6on* 
jut wo^nt innet^alB eineS $at* 
fe3, oBertjatB be8 ©tabttyaufeg, 
uunjeit beg ^olijeiamtcS (or nid)t 
wcit Don bem $oli$eiamte) 



out of society such things may he 
tolerated aujjiet bet ©efetlfcfyaft 
laffen fid) fold)e 2)inge bulben 

out of the house you may make 
as much noise as you like aufjer 
bem «§aufe mogen @ie fo ttiel 
£dtm macfyen, aid ©ie wotlen 

you sit near my oldest friend ©ie 
flfcen Bei meinem dlteflen Sfteunbe 

the farm-house lies close by the 
* road-side bet $adjttyof ttegt bid)t 
Bet ber £anbfhra#e 

he was killed in the battle of Jena 
er njurbe in bet ©cfylad)t Bet Sena 
getobtet (or er f am in ber @d)tac$t 
Bei 3ena urn 27 ) 



the steam-boat always lands below 
the custom-house bag 2)ampf* 
Boot tegt unmet untet^atB bed 
3otl^aufeg an 



who sat next to you? n?er fafi 3$* 
nen jundefyft? 

the village lay above the forest 
bag £>orf lag oB bem 3Mbe 

Napoleon was at that time still 
at Moscow SRapoleon roar ju 
iener %tit (or urn jene Qdt f or 
batnalg) nod) (immet 28 ) in 2flo$* 
fau 

at Milan things go on differently 
ju SWaifanb getyt e$ anbetS tyet 

they are hardly ever at home fie 
jtnb fafi nie ju «&aufe 

at my feet lay a broken watch $it 
meinen Sufjen lag eine gerBro* 
d)ene ($afd?en)u$t 



\ 



87 Um etroaS fommen to lose (be deprived of something); etnen um etweti 
bringen to take something from a person. Um bad $eb?n tontmen to lose life, 
to perish; um bag fceben bringen to deprive of life, to kill, are both frequently 
used in the same sense, without bad £ebeit/ in the form of umtommen/ um* 
brinaen. 

3#imer after nod) expresses continuity, he continued to stay. 
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the young lady wore a wreath of the military drew a cordon round 

white roses round her head the infected district bie Stuppen 

bie junge 2)ame (or bag iunge gogen ein Gotbon (eincn JtteiS) 

Stauengimmet) ttug einen $tan$ urn bie an bet $lnfh<fung 

fcon roeifien SHofen urn ben Jto£f Ieibenbe(or inpcirte) @egenb 



to whom are you going? ju went 
getjen Sie? 

the children ran to their uncle 
bie Jtinbet Iiefen $u itytem D^eim 
(or Dnfet) 

will you come this evening to our 
house (to our party)? woflen 
Sie tyeute 9l6enb $u un3 (gu un* 
ferer ©efettfcfyaft) fommen? 

to whom (to whose bouse) are 
you invited? ju went flnb Sie 
eingelaben? 

to what were they invited? gu 
wa8 waten fie eingelaben? 

we invited them to dinner wit 
luben fie gum (SKittag)effen ein 

we shall go to the next represen- 
tation of the "Huguenots" wit 
wetben gut nddjften 93otfieflung 
bet «£ugenotten getyen 

send the whole to my hotel (house, 
lodging) fdjicfen Sie atleg gu* 
fammen nacfy nteinem ©aftyofe 
(<$aufe, SogiS, Ctuattiet; nadj 
meinct 2Bo$nung) 



Put this coat with (to) the rest of 
my clothes Iegen Sie biefen flftecf 
gu meinen iifctigen Sadden 

when shall you set off for (to) 
Leghorn? wann wetben Sic 
nacfy Stootno afcteifen? 

he went with the first train to 
Liege et ging mit bem etfleit 
(SBagen) guge nad) Sftttid) 

I will take both the maps and 
charts home with me icfy wetbe 
fowofyt bie £anb* al8 bie See* 
fatten mit nadj £aufe neljmen 

every thing is against me afleS 
ifi mit entgegen 

the senate solemnly met the 
triumpher bet Sen at gog bem 
Stium^atot feietlicfy entgegen 

as often as I return home, my 
dog always runs to meet me fo 
oft id? nacfy 4?aufe gutucf fomme, 
Iduft mit mein «§unb immet ent* 
gegen 

all (that) I eat disgusts me 
atte$, wa5 id) effe, ifi mit #i* 
wtotx 



s 
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when I entered the room, several 
couples met me dancing al8 id) 
in ben <Saal 2 9 trat, tanjten mir 
me^rete ^aate entgegen 30 (or 
tauten mir metyrere $aare ent* 
gegengetanjt) 

even his own brothers acted 
against and opposed him felbfi 
feine teiblicfyen >i3ruber f)anbelten 
ifym ^utoiber unb arbeiteten itym 
entgegen 

it was so dark that I ran against 
a post eg trat fo buitfel, bap id) 
gegen einen -$fojtot rannte 



the table stands by (against) the 
wall, and several of them sit 
at it ber Sifdj fiel)(e)t an ber 
Sfiknb, unb ineljrere son i^nen 
flfcen baran (or an bemfelben) 

how many pictures were there 
hanging against the walls ? nrie 
fcuele ©emalbe tyingen an ben 
SBanben? 

they hung the pictures against the 
wall fte tyingen bie ©emalbe an 
bie ffianb 



I hope the wind will not be against 
them id? Ijoffe, ber SBinb roerbe 
(or witb)-i^nen nid?t gunribet 

fetyn 

if you want to see the sun rise, 
you must turn towards the east 
rcenn @ie bie Sonne rootfen auf* 
ge^en feljen, fo mujfen ®ie fid) 
gen Often roenben 

can you swim against the stream ? 
fonnen <5ie nriber. ben Strom 
fcfynrimmen? 

the whole world is against me 
bie ganje SBelt if* nriber. mid) 



place the table against the wall, 
and sit down at it jieden @ie 
ben $ifd) an bie 9Banb unb fe^en 
•®ie fid) an benfeibcn (baton) 

what lies on the chair? tt)a8 liegt 
anf bent ©tufyte? 

what have you laid on the sofa? 
n>a$ tyafcen @ie auf bag @o^a 
flelegt ? 

who has sat on the sofa? votx 
tyat auf bem ©o*>t)a gefeffen? 



39 ©a at means a large room; ^intntet a common-sized room, as is usually 
had for a sitting or a bed room. In some parts of Germany ©tube is preferred 
to Simmer. 

80 (Smaegen may be joined to almost every verb of action with which an 
individual may be met, and is always treated like a separable particle. 
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be so good (as) to sit down on 
the sofa fetyn ©ie fo gutig ftd) 
auf bag ©opfya ju fefcen (or nie* 
bergulaffen) 

over the looking-glass hung a 
green silk curtain fiber bent 
©Jriegel tying etn gtun*fetbetier 
SSortyang 

you must hang another curtain 
over the looking-glass ©iemuf* 
fen einen anbern SSottyang ubet 
ben (Spiegel tyfingen 

did the dog not lie under the 
staircase? lag bet «&unb ntd)t 
untet bet Steppe? 

the footman put the letter under 
the hall-door ber SBebtente fiecfte 
ben SStief unter bie «&augttyute 

the farmer's son has served among 
the French troops in Algiers 
beg $dd)tetg @ofjn tyat unter ben 
ftangoftfd)en Stuppen in Sllgier 
gebient 

do you know how he got among 
them? wiffen <Sie, nrie et unter 
fie getietty? 

before the church stands a beau- 
tiful lime-tree i>ot ber #itd)e 
{Wjet ein fd)fcnet Sinberifcaum 

Who has put this flower-pot before 
the window? wet tyat biefen 93lu* 
mentopf fcot bag Sfenjlet gepettt? 



I foand it too hot in my study, 
and went outside the door id) 
fanb eg in meinem ©tubietjimmet 
ju tyeifi unb ging *>or bie Sfyure 

I walked up and down before the 
door id) fpagiette box bet Styute 
auf unb a6 

what tribe lives behind the moun- 
tain ? roeld)et 93olf gftautm roofjnt 
tyintet bem 33etge? 

as the pasture in the valley on 
this side was insufficient for 
their flocks, they moved behind 
the range ba bie SBeibe in bem 
Styale auf biefet Seite ntcfyt fut 
ityte «&eetben tytnteicfyte, fo jogen 
fie tyintet bag ©efcitge 

nor have they ever returned into 
the valley aud) flnb fie niemalg 
rciebet in bag ifyal gurucfgefetytt 

between the one and the other I 
was ill advised $n)ifd)en bent 
einen unb bem anbetn njatb id) 
fd)ted)t Betaken 

he settled between two rivers et 
ftefi fid) $nnfd)en pomn Sluffeit 
niebet 

stand between those two shrubs 
fleflen @ie fid) jn?ifd)en iene jwei 
©tauten 
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XLIX. (£g is often used for somebody op something, as Schiller 
says in the $aud)er: eg wattet, unb flebet, unb fcraufet unb $ifd)t it 
/something in the water) boils, and seethes, and roars, and hisses. 

L. 3 U expresses at a place, in, in a country. 

LI. If several compound words come in succession, the last 
member of which is common to all, it is usually given but once ; thus 
for £anbfarten maps, and ©eefarten charts, £anb* unb ©eefatten. 

LII. In compound substantives the first word expresses the qua- 
lity, use, time, manner of the last. If, therefore, the former is other- 
wise known, it is often omitted. Thus Ufjr means an instrument for 
determining the hours; therefore we say for watch $afcfyenul)r (pocket- 
time-piece), for clock ©cfytagufyt (striking time-piece), for repeater 
Iftefcetierutjr, for church-clock JttTcfyenulJT, for table-clock ©tanbuljr, for 
sun-dial ©onnenutyr, for hour-glass ©cmbutyr. But we say generally, 
nne fciel Ul)r tft eg? what o'clock is it? or, if it is understood of what 
time-piece we are speaking, getyt 3t)te Utyr gut? ttrie fciel tft eg auf 3fc 
ret Ufyt? does your watch (or clock) go well? how much is it by 
your watch (or clock)? Or, bag SJiittaggejfen the dinner, bag 9tbenb* 
ejfen the supper, $u dfttttag ejfen to dine, gu 2lfcenb ejfen to sup. But 
if we say : effen @ie fcei ung, without mentioning a time, it would be 
understood to mean, Take your principal meal, or dine, with us. S)ie 
Sanbteife journey, bie ©eereife voyage; Sanb* unb Seeretfen travels 
and voyages; er tjl auf Olcifcit he is on his travels; er f)at elne 9leife 
nad? 5lmetifa gemacfyt he has made a voyage to America. 

LIII. Which in the accusative, often omitted in English, must 
always be expressed in German. 

LIV. Of after pronouns and the superlative of adjectives is 
usually rendered by Don (followed by the dative.) 

Prepositions of Time. 
Governing the Genitive. 

wd^renb whilst, while 
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while we are speaking, the time passes wctyrenb n?tr fytedjett, fcergefyt 
bie 3elt. 



Burnett within 



Governing the Dative. 
feit 31 since 



within a week, all was settled 
binnen acfyt $agen trat atteS ab* 
gemadjt 

since when have you been here ? 
feit wcmtt flnb @ie fd)on ^ier? 



I have been in town since the 
beginning of last 32 month icf) 
Bin fd)on feit bem 5infange be 3 
borigen SWonatg in bet Stabt 



LV. When speaking of a time still continuing, we use in German 
the present, instead of the perfect, adding the adverb fcfyott, already. 
The perfect expresses a time indefinitely, or lately past. 



Prepositions op Origin, Cause, and Consequence. 



fylften or t)ctlfor on account 
{raft by virtue 
laut according 



Governing the Genitive. 

um widen for the sake 

bermdge by dint 

tt?egen concerning, on account 



on whose account (or on what 
account) do you propose to 
undertake this long journey ? 
n?eff(ent)^atBen fceabjicfytigett @te 
biefe lange flfteife borjimetymen? 



on account of the business which, 
by virtue of my office, I have to 
investigate roegen be$ ©efcfyafteS, 
roeldjeS icfj, fraft meineS 9lmte8, 
ju unterfucfyen tyabe 



31 The adverb since is feitbem; as, since you have been in town feit bem ®te 
in ber ©tabt geroefcn ftnb. 

39 Last is rendered by Ufyt when it means the end of a aorta*, \s*& \^ W&%t 
when it means a period past before the present one \& <fp&B\tarcu 
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on 



account of acquaintanceship 
alone I would not have under- 
taken it SBefanntfdjaft j)alfret 33 
afletn nmrbe id) fie nidjt unter* 
nommen tyabtn 

according to the tenour of our or- 
ders 34 we must press for the 
payment of the bill 35 taut beS 
3n$alt3 unferer 9iufttage muffen 
voir auf bie Safjfanfl beg SBedjfelS 
bringen 

for whose sake have they inter- 
fered in the matter? um tt>ef* 
fentnriflen $c&m fie fid) in bie 
@ad?e gemtfdjt? 

they have certainly not done it 
for my sake fie l)afcen e8 geimjj* 
(lid)) ni^t um metnetnntten ge* 
ttyan 

you do these things for the sake 
of appearance ©ie tljun biefe 
S)inge um bed @d)eine8 tmflen 

I wish to call on him entirely for 
your sake id? rounfdje ityn gang* 
ltd) um Styretnnllen gu fcefud)en 



as far as I am concerned, you may 
do it, or let it alone meinett)al* 
fcen mogen @ie e8 ttyun, ober e$ 
fcleifcen laffen 

for heaven's sake, make yourself 

not ridiculous! um'8 «&immett 

ttitten, madden ©ie fid) nid)t 
idd)erlid)! 

he ruled the nation by dint of his 
strength of will er fce^errftyte 
bie Station fcetmoge feinet SBil* 
tenSftaft 

on what account was he banished 
the country? roefjtregen nmtbe 
et beg SanbeS fcetnnefen? 

was it on our account? njat (or 
gefdjaty) eg unfetetroegen ? 

he was banished solely on account 
of his connection with the late 
conspiracy er nwtbe einjig roe* 
gen feinet 93em)i(felung in bie 
neutid)e 23etfd)tt)5tung fcetnriefen 



33 Without an article before the substantive we say fyalbet instead of fyatben. 

34 Order (arrangement) bie ©rbming, (command) ber S3?fef)l/ (direction) be c 
2fuftra0/ (of knighthood or monkery) bet £)rben, (in a bill of exchange) bie 
Drbre. 



M Bill (of exchange) bet 2Bed)fel/ (reckoning) bie Sfced)nung# (of parliament) 
frr ®efe$»ovfd)ia0, bie 2$ ill, (beak) ber ©d)nabe\. 
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<tu$ out of, from 
Son of, from 



Governing the Dative. 

gemdfj according 



the whole mistake arose from a 
fancy of our late minister 36 ber 
ganje Srrtfyum entflanb au8 eU 
nem SBatyn unfereS s^erfiorbenen 

. $Pfarrer$ 

I know from experience that it 
will be too late to apply id) 
weijj au3 (£rfai)rung, bap e$ $u 
fydt fetyn rcirb, an$ufragen 

the landlord turned the trouble- 
some guests out of the house 
ber SBirtty roarf btc unrutyigen 
Odjte $um «§aufe tyinauS 

it is now a long time, since I lost 
sight of your old acquaintance 
e8 ifl nun fd)on tange $er, feit* 
bem id) 3^rett atten SSefannten 
au8 ben 9lugen sertoren tyafce 

out of sight, out of mind, is a 
common proverb and a com- 
mon truth au8 ben 9tugen, au8 
bem ©inn, if* ein gemeineS 
©prucfyroort unb eine aftgemeine 
SBa^r^eit 



you will have perceived from my 
last communication, that I was 
then at Naples ©ie roerben au8 
tneiner Ie|ten TOttfyetfung erfefyen 
tyafcen, bajj id) mid? bamalS (or 
$ur 3«t) $u sfteapel fcefanb 

I can prove it from holy writ tdj 
fcmn e8 au$ ber fyeiligen @d)rift 
fcerceifen 

I should know him again out of 
a thousand id) icurbe ifjn au8 
taufenb 2tfenfd)en nrieber erf ennen 

translate this essay from English 
into German, without a dic- 
tionary uberfefcen ©ie biefen Qluf* 
fa| au8 bent (Jnglifcfyen tn'3 
£>eutfcfye of)ne SBortetbudj 

do you come straight from home? 
fommen ©ie geraben 2Bege3 i?on 
£aufe ? 

at what o'clock did the stranger 
go from you? urn trie fciet V&jt 
ging ber Srembe &on Sfynen 
(rceg) ? 



86 Minister in its primitive sense is £)iener; in the church, s P(a««* 5}c«kwfcX.i 

©eiftlidjer; in the state, SOtfnijUr, Qtaattmu&^tx. 
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they were armed from head to 
foot fte tvaren som Jfttyf fctS auf 
bie 5ii£e fcewaffnet 

for a long time after, I felt from 
time to time a throbbing in my 
left thumb nod) (ange nafys 
fcet fu^lte (or empfanb) id? son 
3eit gu 3ei* tin @d)tagen in bem 
linfen iDaumen 

I received these prints 3 ? direct 
from Venice id) em})fing biefe 
J?uj>ferfUd)e unmittelfcar son SBe* 
nebig 

from him and his skill I expect 
every thing Son itym unb Son 
feiner ©efd)icflitf>feit erroarte id) 
9WeS 

from whom have you learnt Ita- 
lian? son trem tja&en @ie 3ta* 
Uenifd) (or bag Stalienifdje) ge* 
lernt? 

the slater fell from the roof ber 
©djieferbecfer fiet Som 2)acfye 

he was possessed of a notion that 
he would be devoured by wild 
beasts et n?ar son einem @e* 
banfen fcefeffen, ba£ er tritrbe Son 
nrilben Sfyieren gefreffen rserben 



you will have to suffer much from 
the heat €>ie tserben Siel Son 
ber £ifee ju leiben fyaUxt 

deduct five from seven gte^en @ie 
funf Son flefcen ab 

from that period she withdrew 
her hand from her niece Son 
jener 3eit a n gog fie i$re $anb 
Son t^rcr SRict;te aft 

the smoke seems to come from 
up stairs ber 3taud) fcfyemt Son 
often ^erunter (or fjerafc) ju font* 
men 

from what language do you derive 
this word? Son n>c^cber @£rad?e 
leiten @ie biefeS 2Bort at> (or 

from that time forward he was an 
altered man Son ba an tsar er 
ein anbrer STCenfd) 

henceforward you may receive 
any present from him (which) 
he may choose to offer (to) you 
Son nun an mogen @ie jebeg 
©efcfcenf Son it)m cmnetymen, bag 
er Sljnen anfcieten mag (or 
burfte) 



37 Print (copy of an engraving) ber ^upferftid)/ (in relation to the appearance 
of the print as to the striking off) ber 2Cbbriidt# (the style in which a book is 
printed) tev &cu<t/ (calico) bcr ^atiun; printed gebrutftj printed silk gebrudte 
®eil>e. 
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he promised us to write to us 
from Vienna, but he only wrote 
from Buda er fcerfyradj ung, ung 
Bon ffiien aug ju fdjreifcen, after 
er fcfyriefc erjt &on Dfen aug 

she has had this habit of blushing' 
from childhood fie fyat biefc ©e* 
rco^ntyeit ju err5tt)en fcfyon &on 
Jtint'fyeit auf 

this custom has reached us from 
ancient times btefer ©efcraudj i jl 
Son Sllterg fyer auf ung (tyerafc)* 
gefoutmen 



my patron is of an ancient family 
mein ©ornter flainmt pott einer 
alien gamilie ab 

will you have it of gold or silver? 
troflefi <ste eg fcon ®olb ober ®iU 
fcer fyafcen? 

all your coats are made of the 
finest cloth afle Styre Otocfe flnb 
Son bem feinften Sucfye gemacfyt 

he acted quite in conformity with 
his known character er fyanbette 
(or fcerfuljr) gdn$lidj feinem Be* 
fannten Character gemap 



LVI. Adjectives, declined in the neuter gender, are often used 
as abstract substantives. Of this nature are words like bag 3talienif(fye, 
bag @ngtifd)e, bag 2)eutfcf?e, etc., which are employed instead of bie 
ttalieiufdje, englifcfye, beutfdje ©pracfye the Italian, English, German 
language. 

LVII. 5ln, auf, or ^)et are placed after substantives and closely 
joined to them in pronunciation, as a complement to fyon, when it 
means from (a place or time) ; which otherwise might be supposed 
to mean about or concerning. Thus, er fcfyriefc fcott SBiett, he wrote 
concerning Vienna. 



Governing the Genitive, if preceding, and the Dative, if following 

the Noun, 

in obedience, according jufofcje 



according to the report current 
to-day on change, war has been 
declared between Russia and 

the Porte jufolge beg ©erucfyteg, 



roelcfyeg tyeute auf ber SBdrfe im 
Umlaufe roar, ifl ftunfdjen (Rug* 
lanb unb ber $forte «£rieq> ertUxt 
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in obedience to your orders con- (©djteifcen) ttom 18ten biefeS 

veyed in your favour of the (3)tonat8) gugefommen ifi, fyabe 

18th inst., I have shipped to id? adjt J)unbett Ctuattet 3BeU 

your account 800 quarters of gen fur Styte Otecfynung fcerfcfyifft 

wheat S&tem Qlufttage gufolge, (or ttertaben) 
roeld)er mix in Styrem ©eetyrten 

Governing the Accusative. 
for (for the sake of) um 



he sued for this young lady's hand I beg for your friendship, not for 
er watt) (or fceroarb ftcfy) um bie your interest at court ity bttte 
£anb biefeS grduleinS um 3f)re ffreuubfcfcaft, nicfyt um 

do not trouble yourself for (about) 3$ ren ®nflufl *>« %tf* 

me fcefummetn (Sic ftd) nid)t they play for money fie ftrielen 
um mid) um ®e(b 

LVIII. The following prepositions may be placed indifferently 
before or after the substantive without altering their government : 
tyalfcen or fyalfcet, uugeacfytet, roegen, gegenu&er (or gegen before, and ufcet 
after it, like um ....nritten). 

LIX. The following are always placed after the substantives i 
entgegen, gemdjj, enticing, gunddjft, gunriber; also nad) when it signifies 
along or according, and butd) when it means during. 

Prepositions of Connection. 
(All governing the Dative.') 

besides aufier, ndd)ji, nefcfi with mit 

by, near, with fcei together with mit 

besides (after) him I know no one besides me no one knew the 

whom I esteem more ndd)fi officer aujjer mit fannte nit* 

tf)m fenne id) niemanben, ben tnanb ben Dffigier 
id; mefyv fcfydQe 
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besides the governor of the Bank 
of England there were the 
chairmen of all the English and 
Scotch railway-companies nebjt 
bem ©ou&erneur (or ^Director) 
bet SBan! bon (Sngtanb roaren atte 
bie $rafibenten (or $orf*eljer) 
aflet englifcfyen unb fd)otti(d)en 
<£tfenbafynen ba 

who was that who sat next to you ? 
wet roar e$, ber bei 3t)nen faj?? 

you have a beautiful oak standing 
close by your gate <2>ie l)a6en 
eine $errltd)e <£ic|e bid)t bei 31j* 
tern £tyore fte^en 

have you any change about you? 
fyaUn ®ic (!ein) ftein ©elb bet 
•fty? 

I have nothing but gold about me 
i$ $aU ntcfyts aU ©olbftttcfe to 
tnir 

under these circumstances, no- 
thing was left to me but to 
submit bet (also unter) btefen 
Umftanben blieb mir ni<^t0 ubttg, 
at$ mid) ju untetwerfen 



can you hear with this noise? 
fonnen @ie bet biefem Mxm f)o* 
ten? 

In a thunder storm it is dangerous 
to stand under a tree bei einent 
©emitter tfi e8 gefafyrlid) unter 
einem SSaume $u ftefyen 

with such a storm it would be 
madness to go to sea bei einem 
fold)en <Sturme ware eg Soflljeit 
(or 3ftafetei), auf 8 Stteer ju gefyen 

with us this coin is not current 
bei un$ gilt biefe 9Wun$e nid)t 

with me your excuses will not 
take bet mir fcfylagen 31)re Gent* 
fdfjulbigungen (or^luSreben) nicfyt 
an 

dine with me at Verey's fpeifetl 
@ie mtt mir bei 9Setre\> 

I came to an understanding with 
my cousin that we should to- 
gether with our aunt go to 
Sennet' s concert tcfy lam mtt 
metner Goujtne 38 uberein, bafi wit 
nebjt unfrer Xante nad) SBennet'8 
Soncert ge^en foflten 

EX. Any in interrogations is often omitted, frequently also ren- 
dered by rein no. 

LXI. «ftlein ©elb (undeclined) means change, Heine 8 ©elb small 
money. 



88 (Souftne ox 25a fe, a female cousin*, StatUc i m^ wmk*. 
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Governing the Genitive. — Instead fiatt, anjtatt 
Accusative. — For fur 



will you go there instead of them? 
wotten <sie ftatt (anffrrtt) ityrer 
(op an xf)tn ©tatt) tjinge^en ? 

Instead of the husband, the wife 
came fiatt be3 ©atten (or Wiatte 
ne8) tarn bie ©attinn (or Srau) 

do not be afraid for me fur mtdj 
forgen ®ie nic^t 



for whom do you interest your- 
self most? fur wen interefjuen 
@ie flcfy am meijlen? 

do for others what you wish that 
others should do for you t^un 
©ie fur anbere, roa8 ®ic tt>itn* 
fdjen, ba3 anbere fixr <5ie ttyun 
foflten 



Prepositions op Instrumentality. 

Governing the Genitive. — By means mittel$, mittelft, fcermtttelfi 
1 Accusative. — Through burd) 



I shall inform you in the right 
time by means of a special mes- 
senger id? rucrbe €>ie jur recfyten 
3eit mittelS eiheS eigenen 93oten 
(or doutterg) in Jtenntmfi fefcen 

the thieves opened the iron safe 
by means of a crow-bar bie 
Diefce erbracfyen bie eiferne «ftiffe 
mitteXft eineS SSrecfyeifeng 



the theft was discovered through 
a mere accident ber £>iebfiabl 
nmtbe burd) etnen Wofien 3ufafa 
entbetft 

fortunes are more frequently made 
through small economies than 
through large gains £eute toer* 
ben ofter burd) Heine ©tfyatmjfe 
at8 burdj grope ©ercinfte reidj 



Prepositions of Restriction. 

Governing the Genitive. — Notwithstanding ungead)tet 

Dative. — Except nfic^fi; in Spite troj 

-■ Accusative. — Without o^ne, fonber (rather obsolete) 
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notwithstanding all your efforts, 
you will not make this foolish 
youth either wiser or better 
ungeadjtet after 3§rer SBemufyun* 
aen roerben @ie biefen t^ri^ten 
3tmgfing (or juitgen 2£enfd)en) 
weber roeifer nod) fceffer utadjen 

in spite of you, he will remain 
what he is trofc 3§nen nrirb er 
Meifcen, wa$ er ifi 



I shall be sorry, if it shall prove 
so, since, besides me, he has 
no relation, and stands without 
one friend in the world e8 foil 
mir leib tljun, trenn e8 fid) fo er* 
roeifet; ba er nddjft mir feinen 
SSerroanbten $at unb otyne etnen 
ein^igen Sreunb in ber SBett ba* 
fte^et 



LXII. The Present is sometimes used for the Future, if the time 
is in close proximity. 

LXIII. (Sin is often followed by eingicj/ the two together signifying 
one, while ein alone, also means a. 

LXI V, tfraft is literally power. 
£aut comes from tauten to sound. 

3Etttel$, etc., from bie SWttte middle, ba$ SWittet the means; hence 
fcermitteln to mediate, to bring about. 
Um . . . ttjitten for the will. 

Ungeacfytet, from ad)ten to esteem, to mind — unmindful. 
SJeratoge from i>erm5$en to be able. 
SBdljrenb, part. pres. of nj&^ren to continue, endure. 
SOBegen is connected with SBeg way — through the way. 
@egenufcer over against. 
@emafi from meffen to measure. 

©amtnt, from an old verb, the root of fammetn to collect. 
%xq% from trofcen to defy. 
Sufotge from folgen to follow. 
©onber from fonbern to separate. 
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"Op" rendered by Prepositions. 



t 



the kings of England of the house 
of Brunswick have often made 
some of their British subjects 
knights of the Guelphic order 
bie Jfdnige fcon @ngtanb an 3 
bent «§aufe 93raunfcfyn;etg fyaUn 
oft einige i>on Ujten fctitUfcfyen 
Untetttjanen $u9tittent beS ©uel* 
ptyen (or$Belfen>Drben$gemacfyt 

the emperor of Austria is at the 
same time king of Hungary 
and Lombardy, duke of Tyrol 
and count of Habsburg bet 
tfaifer son Deft(er)tetd) tfi gu 
gteicfyer 3 e ^ *5nifl &on Ungatn 
unb ber £omfcarbei, «§er$og son 
Styrol unb ©taf Son «&afc$trotg 

the climate of Italy is various ba3 
tftima son Stalien iji manntg* 
faltig 

the extent of ancient Rome is not 
easily determined bie ©rojjie (or 
9iu8bet)nung) be3 alten £ftom ift 
nicfyt leicfyt ju fcefttmmen 

after many difficulties and dangers 
the frigate safely made the port 
of Alexandria nacfy mancfyen 
©djnriertgfeiten unb ©efatytren lief 
bie Sregatte glucf lid) in ben £a* 
fen von WtexanMtn ein 



the commander of an army of 
100,000 men requires more 
caution and circumspection 
than the captain of a company 
bet 9Befe^Is|)aber eineg «&eere3 
*o on fyunbett taufenb 2ftann fce* 
barf nte^t 23ot* unb Umficfyt att 
ber <&au£tmann einer Gtontyag* 
nte 

various people have various kinds 
of antipathies fcerfdjiebene Seute 
f)aUn Jjetfdjtebene 9ltten i?on 
aBiberttjttten 

some cannot bear the sight of a 
toad, others the taste of apples, 
others the smell of roses, some 
again the touch of velvet etnige 
toimen ben 9lnMi(f einer Stxbtt 
ntd)t ertragen, anbete ben ©e* 
fdjmacf fcon Stepfeln, anbere ben 
©etud) fcon 9tofen, einige ntfebet 
bie aSeru^rung \?on ©atnmt 

steeples of 300 feet high are not 
very uncommon; as little as 
ships of 3,000 tons Stix(f)(tn)* 
ttyutme Son breHjjunbert grujj 
£% jlnb ntcfyt fefyr felten (or 
ni<$t$ fe^t fetteneg); efen fo tot* 
nig ate ©djiffe toon btei taufenb 
Xonnen 
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you may see by this cross of dia- 
monds which he wears on his 
breast that he is a man of rank 
@ie fonnen (e$) an bem tfteuge 
Don Sttamanten, ba8 er auf bet 
SBruft ttagt, fetyen, bafi er ein 
Wlann Don <Stanbe tfl 

a man of such high merit may 
fairly claim the hand of a lady 
of good family ein Wlann son 
fold) fcoljem 93erbienfle barf fcillig 
auf bie «§anb eineg ffrauengtm* 
met8 (or etnet 2)ame) Don gutet 
gamilie 9lnfptudj madden 

I have lately lost a beautiful horse 
of 14 hands high and of only 
four years id) tyafce neulid) ein 
tyettlidjeg $ferb Don Diergetyn 
8fauft«&d$e unb Don nut Diet 
3afyten Detloten 

she has married a youth of 20 
years of age fte t)at etnen 3ung* 
ling Don gumngig 3a$ten (or 
einen gwangigiatyttgen 3ungttng) 
ge^eirattyet 

the neighbourhood of Liege is 
hilly bie ©egenb u m Sutti* (t)et) 
(or bie Umgegenb Don Suttidj) 
ipfcetgig 

the love of life is implanted in 
. man bie giefce gum Men ifi 
bem SKenfdjen eingtyftongt 



children ought to be trained to 
a habit of obedience and self- 
government $inber foUten gut 
©erodtymtng gum ©efeotfam unb 
gut 6elbftfceberrfd;ung angeleitet 
toetben 

is it not strange that the desire 
of accumulating should be more 
peculiar to old age than to 
youth? tfl eg nicfyt fonbetfcat, 
bag bie £ufl angutjaufen inej)r 
bem filter al8 ber 3ugenb eigen 
fetm fottte ? 

nothing but the fear of offending 
restrained me nicfytg al$ bie 
gutcfyt gu fceleibigen fyiett mtd) 
jurucf 

every thing depends on the mode 
of doing it ailed f)angt Don bet 
3lrt eg gu ttyun (or nrie man e8 
t$ut) ab 

the prospect of gaining wealth 
and fame drove him into this 
ruinous war bie 9lu8jid)t 8teid)* 
ttyum unb sRufym gu etroerfcen, 
ttiefc (or jlurgte) ityn in biefen 
DetberMicfyen Jbieg 

the hope of immortality has al- 
ways been an incentive to great 
deeds bie «$offnung auf Un* 
fletfcltdjfett tft gu alien 3eiten ein 
2lnttieb gu gtofkn S^aten ge* 
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the mere enjoyment of existence 
is a high degree of happiness 
bie Mo§e Sujt am $)afetyn ifl etn 
tyoljet ©tab Don ©lucf (or ©** 
ttgfeit) 

the praise-worthy wish of pleas- 
ing should never degenerate 
into coquetry bet lobenSroertlje 
SBunfd) gu gefalten folltc rite in 
bie ©ucfyt ju gefallen (or ©efatl* 
fud)0 auSatten 

love of men is called in English 
after the Greek, philanthropy, 
and in German by a compound 
word Siefce gu ben 2ften(d)en 
tt>itb im (Snglifcfyen, nadj bent 
@ried)ifdjen, SPtytlanttytopte, imt> 
iut 3)eutfd)en ntit einem $ufaut* 
mengefefcten SBorte (aWenfdjen* 
Itefce) genannt 

the fear of God is called — bie 
Surest &or ©ott nennt tnon 
©otteSfutcfjt 

the fear of death — bie 8ftnrd)t 
i)or bent $obe, $obe8futd)t 

the fear of water, hydrophobia 
bie @cfyeu &o r bent ©after, 2Baf* 
ferfdjeu 

the rage of (for) gambling — bie 
<5ud)t ju fyieten, bie ©pietfudjt 

the want of money — berSEangel 
an ®ett>, ber ®elt>manQtl 



the want of water — bet SRanget 
an SBaffer, bet SBaffeTntangel 

the fear of ghosts — bte Sotrdjt 
fcor ©efyenjietn, bie ©efyenfler* 
futdjt 

the hatred of (towards) men — 
ber «&afi gegen bte SNenfdjett, bet 
STOenftyenljafl 

the danger of (through) fire — 
bie ©efafir butd) bad Seuet, bie 
SreuetSgefatyt 

the distress of (by) water (inun- 
dation), or of (by) hunger — 
bie Sfloti) bur<$ bag SBaffet obet 
ben hunger, bie -2Bajfet$notty, bte 
«£unger$notl) 

the thirst of gold — ber ©urft 
na$ ©otb, ber ©olbbutft 

you find esteem of virtue even 
among the vicious man ffnbet 
Slotting loot ber Sugenb feltft 
iinter ben fcajhttyaften 

my neighbour's dread of mad 
dogs makes him tremble at 
every dog (which) he meets 
meineS Sftad)fcar8 9(ngft sot ioU 
Ien «$unben la^t tljn toot iebem 
«$tmbe jittetn, bem et (egegnet 

derision of a fallen enemy betrays 
a vulgar mind ®pott ufcet ei* 
nen gefattenen Seinb Dettdtl) eine 
gemetne ©eftnnuttg 
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in our mad pursuit of pleasure his disgust of every useful occu- 

we forget but too often all pation necessarily ruined him 

thought of danger in unferm fein <£d el i? o r jebroebet nufcttcfcen 

toUtn ©trefecn nad) QSetgnugen SBefdjaftigung ridjtete ifyn notty* 

fcergejfen wit nut gu oft jeben wenbtger ffieife gu ©run be 
©ebanfen an ©efatyt 

LXV. 93on is often used as a substitute for the genitive, when 
the word is not preceded by an article, adjective, or pronoun, in 
which the case could be marked; especially before the names of 
towns, countries, etc., when they are without an article. 

LXVI. 3u is used instead of the genitive in order to express not 
that an object belongs to a thing, but that a feeling or action tends 
towards an object. 3 9 In this sense, to is also rendered by jU. 

LXVII. The other prepositions substituted for of are the same 
as are required by the verbs from which the substantives are derived. 
Thus,— 

to hope for something auf ettt?a$ ^offen 

to be afraid of something fid) ttor etroag furdjten 

something to be wanting an ettt?a8 mangeln 

to thirst or hunger for something nad) etroaS burjien obet pungent 

to strive for something nad) etn?a8 ffrefcen 

to mock at something ufcet etn?a8 gotten 

to be disgusted at something fid) ttor etroaS ecfetrt 

LXVIII. Verbs like madden, ernennen (to appoint), werben, etc., 
implying a change in a person or thing, require the substantive ex- 
pressive of the change to be preceded by gu. 

LXIX. Sfufj foot, SSogen sheet, SBucfy quire, 9Ue8 ream, $funb 
pound, $aar pair, £)u§enb dozen, 2ftat time (the French fois), and 
other names of size, weight, or measure, usually take no plural after 
numbers. 

* Notice also that the participle present after of is turned into an infinitive 
preceded by gu. 

If 
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LXX. Names of towns and countries remain usually undeclined, 
when preceded by an article or pronoun. 

LXXI. @d)eu comes from fd)euen to recoil from, to shy, shun. 

@ud)t, related to <Seud)e pestilence and sick, signifies a strong pro- 
pensity, and often enters into compound substantives, which again 
furnish adjectives and adverbs. 

Die (Stferfwfct jealousy; etfetfucfytig jealous. 

5)te ©ennnnfudjt the love of gain; gewtnnfudjttg greedy of gain. 

2)ic «§afifu<fjt covetousness ; tyafcfud)tig covetous. 

Die ©et6fud)t jaundice (a propensity to yellowness); gel&fudjttg 
jaundiced. 

S)ie ©d)nrinbfud)t consumption (propensity to waste away); fd)nrinb* 
fudjttg consumptive. 

SDte 3<Hrffud)t quarrelsomeness ; gariffud)ttg quarrelsome. 

LXXII. SBeife way (wise, guise), manner, is often joined to ad- 
jectives (sometimes in the form of a compound) to make adverbs, 
corresponding with the English adverbial affix It/. 



"Of" rendered by Prepositions (continued). 



of what were they talking (what 
were they talking of)? J) on 
waS fyrad)en fit? 

of what does this work treat? o it 
roa$ (or too & on) fymbett biefeS 
SBerf 40 ? 

* 

the Lay of the Bell is a celebrated 
poem by Schiller bag Sieb & o it 
bet ©totfe ift ein fcetu^mteS @e* 
bid)t sjon ©fitter 



which of them would you recom- 
mend? roeWjen &on i^neitwur* 
ben @ie entyfetylen? 

I cannot recommend one of them 
id) fann nicfct einen einjigen & on 
I^nen entpfc^len 

are you a connoisseur of watches? 
&er jlc^en @ic ficty a u f £af$en* 
ufyrcn? 



40 Action, deed, or a literary work. In the sense of labour, work is rendered 
by tie Xrbeit. la the sense of mechanism, by Utytt>ttt# SDttytocrf # etc 
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after he was honourably acquitted 
of the unjust accusation, he 
took a solemn leave of his 
friends, and left his ungrateful 
country for ever nacfybem er 
Sjon ber ungered)ten S3efd)ut* 
btgung e1)reni?ott fretgefarod)en 
rear, na^m er feterlid) 9lbfd)ieb 
fcon feincn Sreunben, unb fcertiefi 
fein unbanfbareS 93atertanb auf 
tmmer 

you boast of deeds of which you 
have no great reason to be 
proud ©ie bruffcn fid) auf £tya* 
ten, auf roetdje (or roorauf) 
©te feine grofk ttrfad)e Ijaben, 
ftotj ju fetyn 

I should like to know, what this 
youngster is so jealous of id) 
m5d)te (getne) nrijfen, auf tt>a8 
(or trot auf) biefer iungeSftenfd) 
fo etferfutytg iji 

she lay long ill of a fever, but 
died at last of apoplexy fie lag 
lange am Sieber franf, ftorb aber 
gute^t an einem ©d)tagftoffe (or 
am ®d)lage) 

I suffer of the gout id) leibe an 
ber®id)t 

this is enough to make one die 
of ennui bte# iji genug, urn einen 
att$ (or \> or) fcangeroeite fterben 
ju mad)en 



do not remind me of his treachery, 
I think enough of it as it is 
erinnern ©te mid? ntd)t an fetne 
93errdttyerei; id) benfe fo genug 
baran 

of what metals does this bell con- 
sist? au8 n>a8 fur 3Wetalten be* 
fW)t btefe @lode ? 

the company was composed of 
Chinese and Afghans bie ©e* 
felifdjaft bejlanb au3 (Sfyinefen 
unb Slfg^anen 

do you understand, what is to be- 
come of the undertaking ? fefcen 
©ie em, wag au$ bent tfnter* 
netymen werben foil? 

beware of flatterers ^uten ©ie fid) 
fcor ©d)metd)l*rn 

what are you afraid of? fcor tt?a$ 
furd)ten ©ie ftd) ? 

I am not afraid of him ; but I am 
afraid to do a thing of which I 
should have to be ashamed id) 
furcate mid) ntd)t fcor ttynt; aber 
id) furd)te etwaS ju ttyun, beffen 
id) mtd) fd)dmen mufite 

he was ashamed of those who had 
allowed him nearly to starve 
er fd)dmte fid) & or benen, bie t$n 
fatten beina^e ttot <Qvm$|x^ku 
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what does this gentleman com- 
plain of? iifcet voa& (or wor* 
iiBer) fceflagt fid) biefer £err? 

he complains about the bad ac- 
commodation of the hotel et 
fceflagt fid; ufcer bie ftytedjte 
Sebiemmg be3 ©afttyofeS (or in 
bent ©ajtyofe) 



you are making game of me ©ie 
madjen ftc^ uber mid) hifttg 

if I did make game of you, you 
would have a right to complain 
of (about) me roenn id) mid) 
uber @te lujiig mad)te, fo rout* 
ben @te ein 9ted)t tyaben, ftd) 
ufcet mid) $u fceftagen 



"To" RENDERED BY PREPOSITIONS. 



address the parcel to your father- 
in-law, and my agent shall con- 
vey it to him abbtefflten (or 
tid)ten, or ubetfd)te£6en) ©ie bag 
tyaitt an 31)ren ©d)nneget*)atet, 
unb mein 9lgent foil ed an il)n 
fcefotgen 

when you come to the gate, fasten 
your horse to a ring in the wall 
roenn ©ie an ba8 $fyor fommen, 
fo fiinben ©ie 3tyt $fetb a n einen 
8ting in bet SRauet an 

the inundation extended to the 
ramparts; I could therefore 
carry the provisions only as far 
as the draw-bridge bie Ue&et* 
fcfywemmung er frtecfte fid) fci$ an 
bie SBdlle; bef^atb fonnte id) bie 
Sefcen&mttel nur biS an bie 
Slufjie^SBtutfe tjringen 41 



I attached myself to their party* 
and accompanied them as far 
as the river id} fcfytof? mtd) an 
iljte ©efeltfd)aft an, unb fceglei* 
tete fte Bi8 an ben 8flu£ 

an order is gone forth to the po- 
lice, to prevent all foreigners 
from writing to their friends 
abroad e8 ifi ein SBefel)! an bie 
Stolijet etgangen, alle 9lu8lanbet 
ju fceti)inbetn, an ii)te Sreunbe 
im 9tu8lanbe (or in bet Stembe) 
gu fd)tei6en 

I have to put a question to you : 
are you now really accustomed 
to these practices? id) ^afce eine 
Stage an ©ie $u tljun : flnb ©ie 
nun nritftid) an biefe ®efcraud)e 
genrttynt ? 



41 JBtitigen signifies both to bring and to take. 
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I applied to his guardian, and 
handed to him my account id) 
roanbtemtcfy an feinenSSormunb, 
unb ixbtmitytt tym meine Sfted)* 
nung 

the fortress will be given up to 
the besiegers at break of day 
bie Sejlung nritb 6ei$agedan6rud) 
a n bie SBelageret u&etgefcen wet* 
ben 

did not your garden formerly ad- 
join the town-meadow? fKefl 
nid)t 3$t ©atten efyemald an 
bie ©tabmnefe? 

he is justly attached to a prince 
who has done nothing but good 
to him er tyangt nut 9ted)t an 
einem ffftrflen, bet (or weldjer) 
ntdjtd aid ©uted a n i^m getj)an 
$at 

the evil which we do to our fel- 
low-men does but too often 
come home to us bad SB5fe, bad 
(or n?eldjed) mix an* imfern 
0le&enmenfdjen berufan, fdflt nur 
gu oft auf und feXfcft jurutf 



one gets accustomed to every 
thing man gewotynt fid) an 
ailed 

attend to my words and answer 
me to (or upon) what I am 
going to ask you adjten ^or mer* 
fen) ®ie auf meine SBorte, unb 
antroorten @ie mir auf (bad) 
read td) @ie fragen roerbe 

if you will listen to my proposal, 
you will not put off the meeting 
to so distant a day tuenn <8ie 
auf meinen 93orfcfytag Ij&ren rool* 
len, fo roerben <3ie bie fttfam* 
menfunft 42 nid?t auf einen fo 
entfetnten Sag ^erfd^iefcen 

he puts me off to next year, ex- 
pecting that in the mean time 
my claim upon him will be 
transferred to another er ber* 
trftjlet 43 mi$ auf'd funftige 
3a^r, in ber (Stroartung, bag in 
bet Bnrifdjengeit (or tngnrifd)en, 
or unterbeffen) mein 9tnfiprud) 
roerbe auf einen anbern ftbertra* 
gen werben 



* 2Ctl/ which in all the former verbs governs the accusative, in the three last 
instances governs the dative. 

42 If meeting implies a few persons coming together by appointment it is ren- 
dered as above; if by accident, by bad 3ujammentteffen; if it means assembly, 
tie SSerfammlung. 

49 To put off (* thing) Doftyif ben* (a verc®^ *«taV^*fc» 
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shall you answer (to) the enquiry 
which I read to you this mor- 
ning from the "Times" ? roerben 
©ie a u f bie 9lad)frage antrcorten, 
bie (or roetdje) idj Stynen blefen 
9Jtorgen au8 ben % i m e 8 i> or Ia8 ? 

all your rights and privileges will 
pass over . (be transferred) to 
your heir atfe Styre 9ted}te unb 
SJorredjte roerben auf Styren dr* 
fcen ufcerge^en 

he will lose all these however, 
if he goes over to the adverse 
party er ttertiert {ebodj (or ater) 
otte biefe, wenn er gur ©egen* 
Cartel ufcergetyt 

can you introduce me to the fa- 
mily? fdnnen ©ie mtdj 6ei ber 
$amiUeeinfu$ren? 

I shall always be grateful to you, 
if you can manage that I may 
speak to the father this very 
day id) roerbe immer banflmr 
gegen ©ie fei)n (or idj werbe 
Sljnen immer banfBar fetyn),n;enn 
©ie e8 einricfyten ffcnnen, bafi td) 
ben SSater nod) tyeute fyred)e 



why do you so anxiously wish to 
speak to that gentleman ? roar* 
irat flnb ©ie fo fcegiertg, mit 44 
feneut #errn $u f precfyen ? 

he is on the point of marrying his 
only daughter to a man who is 
unworthy of her er t ft (or fie^t) 
im SBegriff, feine einjige Softer 
an einen (or mit einem) SJtonn 
$u fcertyetratfyen, ber i^rer unwur* 
bigifi 

you think 45 so, because you com- 
pare him to yourself ©ie gtau* 
Ben bag (or ©ie flnb biefer 3ftei* 
nung), tx>cil ©ie tyn mit fid) 
fettji &ergteid)en 

I would not advise you to such a 
proceeding id) mod)te 3fynen 
nid)t $u einem fotd)en 33erfaj)ren 
ratten 

I do not mean to compel you to 
an enterprise to which your 
own interest ought to impel you 
id) benfe ©ie nid)t gu einem Un* 
terne^men gu jnringen, $u roel* 
d)em (or wo i u) 31}r etgener 93or* 
ttyil ©ie antreiten fottte 



** We may also use here the accusative without a preposition bie f e n £ertn 
ju fpred)en. 

45 To tfa'nk, in the sense of believe, is rendered by glauben; otherwise by 
beaten/ which is also used, for to mean, when, it aigoifoa to intend 
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you are right; nor am I in the 
least inclined to it @ie t)afcen 
0led)t ; audj Un id? ntdjt im nun* 
befien baju genetqt 

I urged them to insist on their 
right; but not to bring the 
matter to a law-suit id) brang 
in fie, auf ifyrflfecfyt ju 6ejietyen 
(or ju befyarreu), abet nidjt bie 
@ad)e ju einem $toje£ (or 
8tedjt${)anbet) ju tmngen 

he invites all foreigners to his 
house er toet atte 5lugtanber 
ju ftd> ein 

if you will come to us to dinner, 
I will send immediately to our 
friend, the doctor, and ask him 
also to dine with us roenn <2>ie 
jum N 2^ittogeffen ju un8 font* 
mm woffen, fo ttnft id) gleidj 46 
ju unferm ffteunb, bem doctor, 
fd)i(fen (or fenben), unb ii)n fcit* 
ttn laffcn, aud) mit (or 6ei) un% 
ju fpeifen 

this young officer belongs to a 
regiment of our garrison biefet 
junge Dfftjier gefjdrt ju einem 
9tegiment unferer ©arnifon 



I have sent Mr. N. to you, and 
sent you at the same time a 
ream of paper and a bundle 
of pens id} f)abt «&ertn St g u 
3l)nen gefdjitft, unb jugteid) 
fdbicfte i* 3§nen ein 3iie$ $a*rier 
unb ein SBunb &ebern 

if you have to send anything to 
your brother-in-law, I shall add 
several things *7 to your parcel 
roenn ®ie etroaS an 3§tert 
©cfyroaget ju fenben Ijafcen, fo 
wet&e id} fcerfcfyiebene ©ad^en ju 
Stytem $acfet tyinjufugett 

does that lady in black belorfg to 
your party gefyort iene Dame tm 
fdjrcatjen Jtleibe (or jene fdjroarj* 
gefleibete Dante) ju Sljter ®e* 
fettfdjaft ? 

does that horse belong to you ? 
getyfcrt jeneS $fetb 3tynen ? 

no, it belongs to that gentleman 
with the great-coat nein, e$ ge* 
fyort jenem «&ertn mit bem D6er« 
tocfe 

you speak in relation to things 
which I do not understand @ie 
fyrecfcen inSBejug auf Dinge, bie 
id? nidjt i>er(lefye 



40 (&l?id) referring to space, means level, equal; if referring to time, when it is 
also called f gteid) immediately. 3 U dteict) is at the same time. 

n Thing, in the most general sense, is bag jDina^ hut if it ra^c«airo&&«!b.^fi«&. 
at the disposal of man, or which may he Ihou^aX. to\*> ws \\,\& wo&w«k.\s* ^*- 
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what you say, refers to other from regard to your opinion, I 

times than ours wa3 ©te fagen, will be silent aug 9ld)tung fcot 

Begie^t ftd? auf anbere QtiUn, Sfyrer 2Mnung, will id) fdjwet* 

al8 bie unferigen gen 

LXXIII. To be going, to be about, if expressive of an immediate 
future, is usually rendered by the future, tcfy werbe, etc. Otherwise 
it is by im SBcgriffe fetyn (or fte^en), followed by an infinitive with gu, 
or by ttjoflen, followed by an infinitive without }U. 

LXXIV. Verbs expressive of acts done in the presence of others, 
whether for their imitation or not* are accompanied by fcor ; as, iify 
Iefe i^m fcor I read to him ; et fcfyretbt bem Jttnbe box, imb e$ fcfyreiBt 
tt;m ttacfy he writes (makes a copy) for the child, and it writes after 
him; fyteten @ie mtr btefeS ®tu(f vox, tuenn id) e3 fpteten foil play this 
piece for me (or first), if I am to play it. But fcorfd)retBen is also to 
dictate, i. e. to order. Hence bie 93orfd)rift the copy (a writing to 
be copied) and the order, rule of conduct (laid down for us). The 
copy, that which is written from something, is bie 5l6fd)rtft, from aB* 
fdjretBen to copy. 

LXXV. Instead of gu metneni, betnem, feittem <&aufe, etc., we say 
gu mtr, gu btr, gu tfym, etc. At my house in metuem «&aufe; but also 
bet mtr, Bet btr, Bei i$m, Bet un8, etc. 

LXXVI. To after fdjicfett, if relating to a person, if the object is 
also a person, is rendered by gu; if a thing, by an, with the ace, or 
without a preposition by the dative. If it relates to a place, by nadj« 

LXXVII. ©e^5ren, signifying to be owned, governs the dative; but 
if to be connected with, by gu. 

LXXVIII. Of between substantives of size, quantity, weight, or 
measure, and those expressing persons, animals, and things, unless 
they are preceded by an article, pronoun, or adjective, is not rendered, 
the second noun being in the same case as the first. As : 
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a glass of wine ein ©lad SBeitt 

a glass of the, of this, of my wine ein @ta8 be8, biefeS, ntetneS 2Betne8 

a glass of good wine ein ©tad guten SBetneS 

N. B. With an adjective, the word needs not to be in the genitive, 
we may say, ein ®ta8 guten SBein. 

LXXIX. Substantives which in English are preceded by an 
adjective, are often given in German as compound words, particu- 
larly if the previous word should in German be no adjective, or one 
taken from Latin or French. Thus : the opposite party bte ®egen« 
paxttx, the same as ba8 ©egengtft the antidote, ber ©egenfaifer the op- 
posing emperor. Or, bte 9Rattona(garbe, bie 9lattonalfd)ulb, ber 9Ra* 
ttonalcfyaractet the national-guard, debt, character, bie 9tealfd)u(e 
practical school, bie SWilitatrfcfyule military school, ber 3JUtttairbtenft 
military service, bte GMlfacfye civil matter, ber Gtotfbtenjt, ber ©toil* 
fceamte civil service, civil officer. 



DIFFERENT MANNERS OF RENDERING VERBS. 

To Be. 

1) Rendered h/ fetyn.* 

I am tall id) Un grofi are you not yet dry ? fetyb 3$t 
he is Kttle et if* f (ein no * ni * t ixodm ? 

is she wet ? tfi fie na§ ? was the tailor here to-day ? roar 
is the weather fine? if* bag Setter ber @$nclber-$eute l)ier ? 

i W^ n • he will be here in an hour er tt)trb 

it is very fine e$ iji fetyr fd)5n in etner ©tunbe $ter fetyn 

we are not wet wir flnb nid)t najj nave you Deen at tne pos t-office ? 
they are ready fie finb fertlg flnb ©te auf ber $ofi geroefen? 

* See also page YL* 
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no, I have been at the steam -boat 
office nein, id) tin auf ber 
©ampffd?iffs(Srpebitton gewefen 

who is it ? rcer ifit e3 ? 

who is the man ? rcer ifi ber Sftann ? 

it is I idj Bin e3 

it was either he or they e8 voax 

entweber cr ober fie 
it is a great pity e8 ifi tammer* 

fdjabe 
it is good being here ^ier iji gut 

fe^n 
it was better being there e$ roar 

teffcr bort (or bort roar eS fceffer) 

it is not all gold which glitters e8 
ifl nic&t afteS ©olb, wag glanjt 

there has been a stranger up stairs 
e§ ijl ein Srember oben gewefen 

we had not been long below ttrir 
traren nid)t tange unten geroefen 

are there any good books to be 
had in this library? flnb gute 

SBudjer m biefer SMHiotyef gu 
$afien ? 

you are now to speak e§ ifl nun 
an 3$nen ju reben 



whose turn is it? an ttem ifl bte 
Stelae ? 

is it not my turn? iji bte 9tei$e 
nicfyt an mir? 

he is as much like his brother as 
can be er ifl feinem SSruber fo 
dtynlid), n?ie (Sin @i bem anbern 
(as one egg to another) 

were I to write to him f d) r i e B e 
id) an ityn 

were I to talk to you till dooms- 
day, you would not believe me 
tcenn id) and) big gum iungflen 
Sag ju (or mit) 3l)nen rebetc, 
fo rourben ®te mir bod) nidjt 

be it so e3 fd> [glauben 

be it so, or not bem fety fo, ober 
nidjt 

be it, as it may bem fefy ttrie t$m 
wolte 

however this may have been *me 
bem audj geroefen fetyn mag 

be he rich or poor fety er (ttun) 
reid) ober arm 

be it right or wrong mag ed nun 
redjt ober unrest fetyn 



2) Rendered by ed gietit, when it implies general existence* 

what is there to be seen in this is there a theatre here? gtett e$ 
town? wa3 giebt e3 in biefer ein Sweater $ter? 
<&tat>t fu fepcn ? 
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there are many curiosities here 
e$ giebt $ier sjielc aRerfrourbtg* 
feiten 48 

there are many foreigners among 
us e3 giebt ijiele 2lu3ldnber unter 

there were formerly but very few 
e8 gat> (beren) etyemafg fefyr rce* 
nige 

there will be more of them every 
year e8 nrirb beren afle Satyte 
inefyr gefcen 

there have been better times e8 
$at Beffere 3eiten gegeben 



what news is there? tta8 giebt'S 
neueg ? 

there is no news in the papers 
eg giefct nidjtg neueS in ben 3«* 
tungen 

what is the matter ? n?a8 giefct' 8 ? 

there is nothing the matter e$ tft 
ntd)t$ 

are there good tailors here ? giefct 
e$ gute @d?neibet $iet? 

there is one in this street who, I 
am sure, would satisfy you e$ 
giefct einen (or eg ijl einet) in 
btefer ©traf? e, mtt bem ©ie germ J 
gufrieben fes^it nmtben 



3) Rendered hy ftdj'fcefinben. 



there are no contraband goods in 
this trunk eg fcejinben fldj feme 
fcerfcotenen 3Baaren in biefem 
Aoffer (or biefer tftfte) 

how are you (do you do) ? ttie 
fceftnben @ie (id) ? 

how is Her Majesty ? tote fcefmbet 
fid) 3fjre Sttaiejtdt? 

are your children better ? fceflnben 
flc^ 3^rc ^inber Bcffer ? 



they are rather better this mo- 
ment fie fcejinben fid) biefen 2lu* 
genfctitf etwaS fceffer. 

they were very bad a few days 
ago fie fcefanben flcfy »ot em 
paat lagen fe^r ftyledjt (fd)Urom) 

were there no Englishmen in their 
company? fcefanben ftdj feine 
Gngldnbet in tyret ©efeflfdjaft? 



48 Literally markworthinesses. Cariosity (desire of knowledge^ is tie SBif - 
begierbe; (eagerness for news) bie 9teugierbf. Curious vri&taqjx&%i xa»s&K&%\ 
(remarkable, singular; mtxlmxtyi ei^ent^umU^i \QTfetttoK* 
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4) Rendered by getyen or ftefyen. 



how is it with him now ? tuie gefyt 
eg itym Jeftt? or rcie ftetyt eS Je^t 
mit t$m? 

thus it is with them fo fte^t eg 
mit itjmn 

how is it with her law- suit ? njtc 
jtetyt eg mit il)rem (or urn Hjren) 
$tocef| (or 9Red)tgljanbeO? 

it is (lies) with you to accept the 
proposal eg fh$t fcet Stynen, ben 
SSorfc^lag anjunetymen 

the matters are as I told you bie 
@ad)en ftetyen, wte id) 3fynen ge* 
fagt tyabe 



how is their business? roie ftel)t 
eg mit intern ©efctyaft ? 

it was very bad with the nation 
at the close of the last war eg 
fianb fetyr fd)ted)t mit ber (or urn 
bie) Station am <5d)luffe beg left* 
ten Jtrieges 

her life was at stake eg ging ifyc 
umg fieben 

it was not in my power to do more 
for them than I had done eg 
ftanb ntd)t in metner 2>tod)t, 
metyt fur fie ju ttyun, atg tdj ge* 
t^an i)atk 



5) Rendered by fid) laffen, followed by an infinitive present. 



there is no getting over that ba« 
gegen tdjjt flcfy nid)tg einroen* 
ben 

such a thing may be listened to 
(or there is something in that) 

bag tafjt fid) $5ren 



that is not to be done bag tdfft fid) 
nid)t ttyun 

this was to be expected bag Hefl 
fid) etwarten 

how was this to be imagined ? ttne 
lief? fid) biefi benfen? 



6) Rendered by follen; also followed by an infinitive present. 



" Hamlet " was to have been 
played this evening eg follte bie* 
fen 2l6enb „ Camlet " aufgefufyrt 
werben 



a bridge was to be thrown across 
the river eg foftte eine Snide 
ufcer ben Sftufi gefd)lagen wet* 
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my luggage is to be here this very 
week mein ©epdtf foil biefe 
3Bod)e nod; $ier fetyrt 

when is Her Majesty to be in 
town again ? roann foil 3. $R. 
(Sfce SWaJeftat) nrieber in ber 
Stabt fetyn ? 



I am to do it id) foil eg t$un 

if you were to have bought a hat 
roenn ©ie fatten einen £ut 
faufcn follen 

if so be that he were to leave town 
this month rocnn et \a nod) bic* 
fen agonal afcteifen follte 



7) Rendered by njollen. 



if one were to believe him wenn 
man ifym glauten wollte 

I was to buy some prints id) ttollte 
(follte) etntge JtupferjHcfye faufen 



if they were to pay all his debts, 
they would become poor them- 
selves roenn ffe alle feine ©cfyul* 
ben fie$atylen roollten, fo nmrben 
fie felbfi arm roerben 



8) Rendered by muff en. 



if it is to be, who is to prevent it? 
votnn e8 feign (gefdjefyen) mujj, 
roet foil eg fcertyinbern? 

what is to be, must be tuag fetyn 
mu$, mu# fetyn 

it was all to turn out as it had 
been foretold eg mufjte fid? al* 
leg fug en, nrie man eg Sorter* 
gefagt tyatte 



there is to be at last an end of 
his opposition fcin SBtbetjianb 
tnuj? julefct ein (Snbe ne^men 

so things were to come fo tnuj?* 
ten bie <5ad)en fommen 

what am I to answer, if he were, 
to ask me? rcag muj? id) ant* 
rcotten, toenn er mid) fragen 
follte ? 



9) In the sense of "to concern" by ange^en. 

what is that to me or to her? it is nothing to any one eg ge^t 
wa3 ge$t bag mid) ober fie an? f einen (et)roag an 

it would have been nothing to you it was something to us all eg gttttj 
eg wurbe <5ie nid)tg angegangen uu$ crtU w\ 
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10) " To be sure", rendered by {a. 

be sure to be in time! fotnmen let him be sure to menti 
(getyen) @te {a nut geitig name to him! ba# cr 
gettug! meincn Seamen erroatyner 

11) "To be said, or reported" by ^eifjetu 

it is said e8 tyifyt that would be saying a gre 

it is reported man fagt (or er* ba8 W e * iel fl'fafl* 
gd^lt |W)) that was not saying mu< 

that is to say bag tyifct (abbrevi- W e «*$* * ieI 
ated, i. e. b. Jj.) 

12) To Be at a loss: 

I am at a loss about it id) farm wemt <5te bte @ac^e nil 
»iid)nid)t bareinfinben fetyen Jonnen, fo fa 

if you are at a loss about the 3$ nen $ e * au8 $# n 
matter, I can help you out, 

13) Rendered By ^jafcen : 

you are right and she is wrong, they would be wrong* @ie 
@ie tyabtn rcd)t unb fie §at unred)t $afcen 

unre ^ t he is always right er ^at imn 

14) The infinitive past to 6e rendered By the infinitive present a 

verb "To Be": 

such paper is to be had here fol* such a change is to be wis 
a)e8 CPa}>iet ifl tytet gu tyabtn tint folate 93eranberung 

that is not to be done bag Uft W*tofa«i 
/7# nidpt tpun 
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15) To be rendered by toet ben; in the passive voice.* 



I am heard by him id) roetbe fcon 
i$m getyott 

she is not seen by you fie nntb 
nid)t son Stjnen gefetjen 

they are repelled by force fie wet* 
ben tnit ©eroalt gutucfgebtdngt 

I was cured by these pills id) 
nmtbe butd) biefe $ttten Ijetge* 
pettt 

we were referred to a physician 
rait nmtben an einen 9ltgt ge* 
nriefen 

there was much talking e$ nmtbe 
ijiel gefytod)en 

there has been no singing e8 ift 
ntd^t gefungen rootben (or man 
tyat nicfyt gefungen) 

the courier has been intercepted 
by the enemy bet Koutiet ((git* 
Dot(t))e) ifi $om Seinbe aufgefan* 
gen rootben 

the messengers have been de- 
tained by the weather bie SSo* 



t$)en ftnb but$ bag ©ettet auf* 
gefyalten wotben 

we had been hindered in our walk 
n?it tratm an unferm ©pajiet* 
gang fcettyinbett rcotben 

let them be esteemed wetben fie 
gead)tet 

a house was building (being built) 
in the suburb etn <§au$ nmtbe 
in bet SSotjiabt gefcauet 

the cloth way laying (being laid) 
bet SHfd) nmtbe gebecf t 

your dinner is getting ready 31)t 
(Sffen roitb e&en juted)t gemad)t 

your horses are feeding Styte 

$fetbe wetben (eten) gefuttett — 

or: manfuttett (efcen) 31)te $fetbe 

the horses are (just) putting to 
the carriage bie SPferbe roetben 
(fo efcen) angefyannt — or: e8 
nritb (fo efcen) angefyannt — or: 
man fipannt (fo efcen) an 



16) To be before the participle present omitted.* 

is he not coming? ffctnmt et nid)t? we were enjoying the fine evening 
are they writing? f^tetten fie? wit genojjen ben f$5nen Qlfcenb 

* See also page 35 and remarks XXIX, XXX, page 37. 

* See Rem. VIL page 5. 
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have we not been expecting a 
letter? f)aUn ttrir nid)t etnen 
SBrief erroartet ? 

had they not been reading the 
newspapers? fatten @te ntd?t bie 
3eitungen gelefen? 

we shall be sailing till dinner- 
time nnr roetben big jut (Sjjigeit 
fegeln 

I would not have been building 
castles in the air. like him, tcfy 
wutbe ntcfyt gleidj itym <Sd)l6ffet 
in bie £uft gefcaut Ijafcen 



the meat is boiling bad Sfteifd) 
fo$t 

the water is simmering bag SBaf* 
fer flmmert 

the stars are shining bie @tetne 
fcfyetnen (glftnjen) 

the moon was hiding itself ber 
2Honb fcerfcatg flcfy 

the dog will be barking bet «&ltttb 
n?irb fatten 

the door would have been creak- 
ing bie £§ure rourbe gefnartt 



17) "There is, there was" etc., variously rendered; frequently through 

man: 



there was no getting through 
the gate eg roar unmdgltd) 
burd) bag Xf)ox jufommen — or: 
man fonnte nid)t butd) bag 
$£ot fommen 

there is excellent soap selling at 
the shop opposite, man Set* 
fauft &ottrefftid)e ©eife im So* 
ben gegenufeer 



there were several new churches 
building man fcauete nte^rere 
neue ,fttrd)en 

there will be a ship launched to- 
morrow man nritb morgen eta 
©djtff fcom ©tafcel (affen 

there is no saying, what may 
happen ntemanb wetfi $u fa* 
gen, n?ag fid) eretgnen fonnte 



18) "To he for", and other idiomatic uses of " To he. " 

whom are you for? ntit went fyaU what are you for? rooutit fatten 

tenSieeg? @ie eg? — orrcag tfi 3$te 

Iamforthedukeic^alteegmttbem SRetnung (3$t SBunfrt?)? 
tferjoge—or, Kty{nnfurben<§«y>$ 
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I am for any thing you may pro- 
pose ify Bin mit attem jufrie* 
ben, roaS <Sie Unmet fcorfdjlagen 
mogen 

he was absolutely for his son's 
going to college er fceftanb 
bureaus barauf, ba# fein ©otyn 
auf bie Untoerfttat getyen fotlte 

the young man did it at last, 
because his mother was also 
for it bet junge 3ftenfd) t^at eg 
julefct, rceil feine Sautter efcen* 
falls bafur mar (or eg efcenfaftg 
iounfdjte) 

he was a father to him er fcena^m 
fid) n?ie ein 93ater gegen tyn 

he is for a good glass of wine and 
a merry company, feine ©ad)e 
if* ein guteg ©la8c$en 9Bein unb 
eine lujiige ©efeflfdjaft 

one person is for port, another 
for sherry, a third for hock, a 
fourth for champagne, a fifth 
for burgundy, and a sixth even 
for malmsey einer trinft gem 
(or fcerlangt, or nritt) Oporto*, 
ein anberer 3£erre3*, tin britter 
OJfyeinroein/ ein fcierter Gfyam* 
Jjagner,* ein funfter Surgunber 
unb ein fedjfler fogar STOafoafler 



I for my part am for any wine; 
if it be but pure and good icfy 
meine8t$eil8(or fur meinenStyll) 
Wn mit Jebem SBetn jufrieben 
(or mir ijt Jeber $Bein redjt), 
roenn er nur rein unb gut ift 

I am for going immediately tdj 

$atte bafur (or furg fcejle), baj? 
nrir fogleid) getyen 

he was absolutely for her retur- 
ning er war bureaus bafur, 
bafc fie jurutffetyren fotlte 

they were for staying fie njaren 
bafur (or fie roottten), bafi man 
bliebe 

are you for a water-party, or a trip 
on land? rcotten @ie IteBer $u 
SBaffer ober $u £anbe getjen? 

the Turks are for a speedy ad- 
ministration of justice bie $ur* 
fen liritn eine f^nette 3te$t$* 
pflege 

there, I am rather for France 
ba lofce tdj mir bodj Sranfreidj 

had it not been for you tt>enn e$ 
md)t 3$nen ju ©efallen ge* 
fd)e$en ware — or, todren @ie 
nicfyt gewefen 

that will be the death of me ba$ 
fcringt mic§ um^rum'gMen) 



* Pronounce Sh&mp&tiyet 
a 
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To Havb 

1) In the sense of"to hold" or " possess" and as an auxiliary to 

active verbs, is rendered by tjafcen. 



where have -you my cloak? voo 
i)aUn @te meitten SRcmtel ? 

my servant has it mem SBebienter 
fyit i$n 

he has had it just now er tyit tf)tt 
fo efcen ge^afct 

2) As an auxiliary to 

we have been on the continent 
nrit flnb auf bem Gontinent ge* 
roefen 

in the course of time, the drum- 
mer has become a general im 
fiaufc bet jidt ift bet trommel* 
fdjldget ein Oeneral geworben 

such things have happened more 
than once folcfye Dittge flnb me$r 
al0 einmat gefdjefyen (or tya&en 
flcfy me^r aU einmal eteignet, or 
gugetragen) 

you had not stayed long enough ; 
I wish, you had stayed but one 
month longer @ie xvaxtn nidjt 
lange genug (ba) getltefonj id) 
wofite, ©ie nwren nut ©inett 
SRonat Iduget gebttetJen 



have your sisters got my draw- 
ings? tyabm %n Stdutetn 
©cfytrefiettt metne 3rid)mmgen? 

no, sir, I have them in my tra- 
velling-bag netn, mem «&err, tdj 
tyate fie in meinem 8teifefatf (or 
!ftad>tfa(f) 

neuter verbs, by fefyn.* 

we were but just arrived in town 
nnr waten nut e&en in bet ©tabt 
angefommen 

they had all gone out fie waren 
atte tyinauSgegangen 

who has run into the cabin ? roer 
ifi in bie Aajute gelaufen? 

had not his servant fallen down 
stairs and broken his arms? 
war fein SBebienter nidjt bie 
Ste^e tjeruntet (or fymunter f) 
gefaflen unb fyitte (fldj) ben 5lrm 
jerkoctyen ? 

he has taken a walk et ift fj>a* 
jieren gegangen 

they had taken a ride fie nwten 
foajieren (or aug)gerttten 



* See also p. 10. 



^ %*fc^,^&. 
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I shall have taken a drive, before 
he is gone there id) roerbt ft>a* 
gieten (or au$)gefa$ten fe^ti, ejje 
er tyingegangen iji 

I should have driven into the 
country id? wfctbe aufs Sanb ge* 
fasten fe^tt 

the groom would have leapt over 
the gate*9 bet Oteitfnedjt routbe 
iiber bag ©atter gefytungen fetyn 
(or gefefct 50 ^aben) 

the trees have budded bie SBdume 
jlnb au8gefo)lagen 



the cats would have crept in at 
the window bie Aagen wurben 
gum Senjiet tyneingelrodjen fetyn 

you had fallen into bad company 
@ie waren in fdjledjte ©efettfdjaft 
getat^en 

the child is fallen asleep bad Ainb 
tjt eingefdjlafen 

it would have awoke by the noise 
e3 wutbe butd) ben $dtm aufge* 
n>ad)t fetyn 

where have you met them? wo 
finb ®ie i§nen begegnet ? 



3) In the sense of "to cause," oy laffen.* 



I am having a coat made of your 
tailor id) taffe nut einen Sftocf 
bei 3$tem ©djnetbet madjen 

had she not a dress made of my 
dress-maker? lief fie fid) ntdjt 
ein tfleib bei meinet @d)neibetinn 
madjen? 

we have had our port-manteau 
repaired voir $aben unfetn Jtof* 
fet augbeffetn laffen 



had they not their port-manteaus 
brought in doors? fatten fie 
nic3&t i^re Coffer tn'S^auS btin* 
gen laffen? 

they will have the room shown 
to them fie werfcen fid) ba3 3im* 
met geigen laffen 

by whom have you had this book 
printed M tt>em 51 Ijaben ©ie 
biefeS S3ud) btutf en laffen ? 



49 Gate (of a house or town) ba$ St)or; (of a garden) tie Satire; (of a pare 
field, etc) bad ©attet. 

50 To leap (in person) fptingen; with a horse (fefeen). 
* See Note 14 , p. 25. 

61 S3ei went corresponds with the French cKex qu\ — al \d\vo&«\v»mj^^ 
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have you not these books from 
Paris? fytfcen ©ie biefe SSudjer 
nid?t loon $ari8 fommen laffen ? 

the duchess of has all her 

• for from St. Petersburgh bie 

<§er$oginn Son Iftfjt att i^r 

$el$roerf i>on @t. (©anct) $e* 
terSfcurg fommen 

have a physician, if you feel un- 
well laffen ©ie eitten 2tr$t ru* 
fen, wenn ©ie fid} umootyl futyten 



I was lately obliged to have one-- 
in the middle of the night id? 
mufite neulid? einen tnitten in 
ber 9iad)t fommen laffen 

we have all our vegetables and 
butter direct from our farm nrir 
laffen att unfer Oemufe unb tin* 
fere SSutter fcon unferm (SEeier)* 
Ijofe (or SSorwerf) fommen (or 
rait Be! ommen all u. f. ro. 52 ) 

have me excused laffen ©ie mid) 
entfcfyutbigen 



4) In the sense of "to wish" or "require" by xo oil en, trftnfdjen, 
fcerlangen, mogen, or by folten or muffen. 



I will not have you write to him 
id) will nid)t Ijafcen, ba^ ©ie an 
xf)n fcftreifcen 

he would not have her ride out 
this evening et wunfdjte 
(mod)te) nid)t, bafi fie fjeute 
Slbenb auSritte 

I would not have you for any thing 
in the world sign this paper 
id) m5d)te urn alleS in ber SBelt 
nid>t, bafj ©ie biefeS Ropier 
imterfd)rte6en 

God will have us love our neigh- 
bour ©ott nritt, bafi nrir unfern 
Stdc^fien lieten 



will you have me address myself 
to the minister? wollen ©ie/ 
ba# id? mid) an ben Sftinifier 
wenbe (or wenben foil)? 

what would you have ? wa$ Wol* 
len ©ie? 

what will he have me to do? nwS 
will er, bafj id? tljun foil? (or 
wag foil id) mad)en (or tljun) ? 

if you will have me attend, you 
must speak seriously wenn id) 
aufmerffam fetyn foil, fo muffen 
©ie ernfi^aft fprec&en 

I would have you know ©ie m u f* 
fen nrijfen 



* Unb \o wduti «fou 
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I will do any thing you would be had rather stay at home er 
have me icfy will alleg tfyun, roa8 modjte lieber ju $aufe fcleiben 
<Ste berlangen j had rather see him than let him 

I had rather have one cup of go away disappointed e8 ift 

tea than two cups of coffee id) beffer id) fetye i^n, atd bafi et 

nwltte Ueber etne SajTe $l)ee, al8 mit getftufdjtet (Srroattung 

gwei Sajfen Aaffee fyaben tcegge^e 

5) In the sense of " to buy" by t aufen : 
you have that horse too dear Sic £aben ieneS $fetb $u ttjeuer gefauft 

6) To " let have" by jufomtncn lajfen or berfaufen: 

he let me have the watch for ten let me have your snuff-box, Iajfen 
guineas er Uej? mix bie ($afd)en) @ie mtt 3tyre ((Sdjnupftabatf 3) 
it^r fur jetyn ©uineen gufommen bofe iufommen (or aerfaufen ©ie 
— or, er bet! aufte mix bie U^t nttr Sfyte 2)ofe) 
fur 10 ©uineen 

7) "To have" in the sense of "to assert" by be^aupten. 

my father will have it that my people will have it so man be* 
brother is not gone to India tyattytet e$ 
mein 93ater beljauptet, mein S3ru* 
bet fety nidjt nad) Snbten gegangen 

8) In the sense of " to possess," by beftfcen. 

he has the art of making himself she had the art of pleasing, and 

friends every where, er befifct she made the best use of it fie 

bietfunjtfWjattenttyalbengreunbe befafi bie Jtunji $u gefaflen, uno 

ju madjen (or erwerben) mad)te ben bejien ©ebtaudj babon 

9) "In the sense of " to advise," by ratten. 

I would have you return him the he will not do as I would have 
money id) rattye 3$nen itym bad him er will meinen Otatl) niti^t 
©elb jururf jugeben ot , <x xc>\& \sca \£\^^^ 
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I would not have you send it 
back to him by any means td) 
rat$e 3fcnen, eg burdjaug nicfyt 
gurucfgufdjtcfen or id) Bin gang 
unb gar nid)t bet SKehumg, baf? 
<&ti eg ttym gurucf fdjitfen 



you won't do as I would have 
fte ttjoflen nid)t t$un nrie id) 
Stynen ratl)e, or fie woflen mtU 
nem Statue nid)t folgen 



10) Idiomatic phrases with to have. 



he has his lesson by heart et tann 
(weif?) feint 9lufgafce augroenbig 

have a care ne^men @ie fid) in 
%$t or, $uten <Sie fi$ 

let him have his desert man fce* 
tyanbte i$n, nne er eg fcerbient 

have him away f&tyren (fdjaffen) 
@ie i$n fort 

I was obliged to have her up 
stairs id) mufjte fie tyerauflom* 
men laffen 

she had like to have fallen into a 
swoon fie ware fceina^e in 
Dfytmad)t gefalten (gefunfen) 



have them in laffen @ie fte herein 
fommen 

the ship had like to have sunk 
bag ®d)iff ntfre teinatye gu 
©runbe gegangen or, eg $atte 
ntdjt &lel gefeflt, fo afire bag 
©d)iff fcerfunfen 

it must be had, cost what it will 
eg mufi gefd)afft werben (or, wir 
mujfen eg l)afcen), eg fofte, wad 
eg rootte. 

this must be had in your remem- 
brance @ie muffen btefeg nie 
aug ben ©ebanfen laffen 

as fortune would have it gu atlem 
(or, gum) ©iucfe 



To Become. 
1) werben. 

he has become my most faithful what is become of him ? ttag if t 



friend er ifi mein treuefter ffreunb 
geworben 

this with come to nothing baraug 
nitb nifyt 



aug i^m geroorben? 
he became at last very rich et 

nmrbe gulefet fel)r reidj 
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2) gegtemen, fid) fdjicfen, gufommen. 



it becomes a man of honour to 
speak the truth e8 gegiemt einem 
2Ranne (or e$ fcfyicft fl$ fur et* 
mnWlanxi) fcon (Styre, bie 5Bat)r* 
tyeit gu fyrecfym 



do what becomes a man of ho- 
nour to do, fljun @ie n?a$ eU 
nem (e$rlid)en) redjtfdjaffenen 
Ratine gu ttjun guffonmt 



3) gut fle^en, gut lajfen. 

this bonnet becomes you excee- every thing becomes handsome 
dingly well biefer <§ut fie^et people fdjonen SRenfdjen fie^et 
(Idft) 3$nen fcortrep* (Ififlt) alleg gut 

4) To become acquainted with lernen, fcnnen lernen. 



I fear, I shall never become thou- 
roughly acquainted with this 
language id) furd)te, id) roerbe 
biefe @prad)e nie fcollfommen 
lernen 

where did you become first 
acquainted with Mr. N. — ? 
wo Ijafcen @fe (ben) «§errn JU. — 
guerfl fennen lernen? 



I became acquainted with him on 
my voyage to South-Australia 
id) lernte i^n auf tneiner Steife 
nad) ®ub*9lujiralien fennen 

you will become acquainted with 
a first rate man <Ste werben eU 
nen tudjtigen SJtonn fennen let* 
nen 



To bb able fdnnen, fcerm5gen, im ©tanbefetyn. 



we are not able (or cannot) see 
in the dark im 2>unfeln fann 
man ntdjt fetyen 

the blind can see nothing at all 
bic Sttnben f 5nnen gar nid)t feben 
— or fcermftgen gar ntdjt gn fegen 



without spectacles I am not able 
to read oJjne SBrttle fann id? 
nid)t lefen — or, Bin id) nid)t 
im ©tanbe (or germag id) nid)t) 
ju lefen 
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what can you do! tt>a$ f fatten ©ie 
t$un! 

I can read and write id) Fann 
fd^reibett unb lefen 

my brother can read Italian mein 
©ruber faun 3tattenifd) lefen 

we can read to each other xoix 
fdnnen einanbet fcotlefen 

I was to write, but I could not 
tcfy follte fc^reifeti, aBer idj t onnte 
nt$t 

he was to speak French, but he 
was not able et follte Srangoftidj 
frtedjen, afcet et fcermocfyte e$ nidjt 

why were they not able to make 
themselves understood? watum 
fonnten ©ie jld) nidjt fcetjlanblidgi 
mad)en? 

I can see the light, but he can not 
id? fann bag $Hd)t fetyen, et abet 
(fann) nidjt 

can you see it indeed? fdnnen©ie 
e§ nritflid) fe$en 

I could see it half an hour ago 
idj fbnnte e§ fcot einet tyalhm 
©tunbe fe^en 

he could not (was not able) to 
go out er fonnte nidjt au8ge$en 
or: &etmodjte nidjt au$gugejjen 

she has not been able to bear the 

tight fie pat baa £i$t ni$t er* 



ttagen Knnen — or: guetttagen 
fyetmocfyt 

why has she not been able? voa* 
rum $at fie e$ nic^t gefonnt — 
or: fcetmodjjt? 

the horses have not been able to 
draw this heavy carriage bte 
$fetbe Ijafcen biefen fdjroeren 
SBagen nictyt gieljen fdnnen — 
or: ju giefyen &etmo(ijt or flnb 
nidjt im ©tanbe gewefen, ben 
fcfyweten SBagen gu gieljen 

he had not been able to leave 
town before er Ijatte bte ©tabt 
nidjt gu&ot betlajfen fonnen — 
or: gu fcetlajfen fcetmodjt — or: 
et ift nid)t im ©tanbe gewefen 
bie ©tabt gufcot (or ftuljet) gu 
laffen 

shall you be able to answer his 
letter by to-day's post? wetben 
@le fetnen SBtief mit bet tyeutigen 
$oft beantrootten fdnnen — or 
gu beantrootten fcetmdgen — or 
gu beantrootten im ©tanbe fetyn 

I have not been able to find a 
private lodging in the whole 
town id) i)aU in bet gangen 
©tabt feine $ttoatrool)nung fta* 
ben fdnnen (or gu finben &et# 
modjt) 
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he has Dot been able to walk five 
miles in an hour er tyat ntcfyt 
funf SWeilcn in (Einer ©tunbe 
ge^en fdnnen (or ju ge^en 9er* 
mod)t), (or er ift nid)t im ©tanbe 
gewefen, funf WkiUn u. f. to. ju 
getyen) 

I should like to have such a par- 
rot, if J could have it tcfy fydtte 
gem einen folcfyen $(tpagei, roenn 
idj it)n tyafcen fonnte 

it is as bad as it can eg f ann nidjt 
fdjjtimmer fetyn 



we should not have been able to 
dispatch the parcel so soon wit 
rourben nicfyt Ijafcentoag $Patfet fo 
fcalb afcfdjicfen fdnnen (or voir 
ttjurben ntcfyt bag $a(fet fo fcaib 
afcjufcfyitfen fcermocfyt $aten, or 
ntcfyt im ©tanbe geroefen fetyn, 
bag $a<fet fo Mb afcguftyUfen) 

it rained as fast as it could eg teg* 
nete, wag eg fonnte (or wag bag 
3e«g $Mt) 

run as fast as you can laufen @ie, 
wag ©ie laufen f&nnen 



"Can" rendered by n? if fen. 

how can you tell that? wie (or nobody could tell eg toufite nie* 
n?o$er) nrijfen ©ie bag? manb etroag baoon 

this is more than I can tell tdj> can you tell, how it will turn out ? 
ttjeifi ntdjtg bason wijfen ©ie, n?ie eg afctaufen nrirb? 



To LIKE, TO BE INCLINED, TO CHUSE, TO WISH (WANT, DESIRE), 

MAT, MIGHT. 



a) Rendered 

we did not like to inform him of 
his loss nrir molten tf)m nidjt 
g*rn feinen SSeriufi fcefannt ma* 
djen 

she. did not want any more tea 
fk modjte fcinen $l)ee metyt 

do you like pine-apples? m5gen 
@le QlnanaS ? 



by m5gen. 

I like them very well, but they 
do not like me; that is, they 
don't agree with me tcfy mag 
fie tt)o$l, afcet fie mogen midj 
nicfyt; bag ^eifit, fie fcefommen 
mir nic^t (or fie sertragen flcfy 
nidjt mit mir, or idj fann fie 
nid^t fcerttagen) 
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he prefers beer to wine tr mag 
liefer SSiet alg OBein 

do you like her cousins? mdgen 
©ie ifyre (Souflnen? 

I like the eldest very well; but I 
abominate the others id) mag 
bte dttefie rooty, a&er id) &eta&* 
fd)eue bte anbetn 

one ought to abominate no one 
man fottte ntemanben setafc* 
fdjeuen 

you may say what you like ; but 
these pert young persons with 
their sharp eyes and yet sharper 
tongues could drive one mad 
©ie mdgen fagen, wag ©ie root* 
len, after biefe fcorlauten Jungen 
$etfonen mit i^ren fied)enben 
9lugen unb nod) ftedjenberen (or 
fd)drfeten) 3ungen m5d?ten einen 
jum SBatjnftnn treifcen (or toll 
madden) 

that is the reason why I do not 
choose to go to. your friend's 
parties bag tfl bte Urfad)e, n>efi * 
toegen id) nidrt ju 3$ret gfreun* 
blnn ©efellfdjaften ge^en mag 

I did not choose to sell my horse 
tc& incite mein $fetb ntdjt s^er* 
faufen 

he may dine whenever he pleases 
et mag ju 2Jftttag effen, njann eg 
i$m tttieht 



it threatened to rain; yet they 
did not like to take an umbrella 
with them eg bro^te %u tegnen; 
bennod) molten fie feinen Sftegen* 
fcfyitm mitne^men 

I did my best to persuade them 
to it; now they may for my 
part get wet i<fy ti)at mein mdg* 
lidjfleg, fie baju gu fcereben ; nun 
m&gen fie meinettjalfien naf} wer* 
ben 

how could you wish such a thing? 
nrie modjten ©te fo etroag n?Cm* 
fdjen? 

may you never experience the ef- 
fects of his bad conduct ! mfc 
gen ©ie nie bie ffolgen feinet 
fd)led)ten 2tupl)rung erfa^ren ! 

would you not wish to be in my 
place? modjten ©te nid)t an 
meiner ©telle fetyn ? 

I should like it, if it were possible 
id) m5d)te eg n?o$l, roenn eg mdg* 
lid) wdre 

that may have happened once" or 
twice bag mag ein* obet gtothnal 
gefd)etyen fetyn 

now that I have heard of him', 
they may say what they please 
Je|t, ba id) son t$m getydrt Jbafy 
m%n {U fagen, n?ag fie tcomi 
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ytm may go to the East or West I should like to be at home now 
- Indies @te mdgen nadj £>ft* obet tdj nt&djte ie|t jit £aufe fetyn 
aBefttobien gefyen 

b) "May" rendered by ffcnnen. 



it may yet snow before night e$ 
toxin nod? loot <Ra$t fdjneien 

what reward may they expect ? 
wag fur elne SBelotynung tonnen 
fie etroatten? 

you may now hear it confirmed 
©ie tonnen e3 iefct fcefiatigt 
$6ren 



it may be e§ fcmn feijn 

as for me you may do it, or let it 
alone meinettyalben fonnen <Sie 
e$ ttyun ober bletben tajfen 

I should like to have such a ca- 
nary-bird, if I might idj m&cfyte 
gem etnen foldjen ,Ranarienoogel 
l?aben, roenn to) fonnte (or burfte) 



c) '• May " rendered by burfen. 



I should like to buy this inkstand, 
but I may (must) not id) mddjte 
n>o$l biefeS Sttntenfaf faufen, 
abet id) barf nid?t 

why may you not? roatum biirfen 
@ie ntdjt ? 

I may not spend so much money 
without my tutor's leave idj 
barf, otyne metneS «&ofmeijier8 <£t* 
laubnif?, ntctyt fo otel ®efo au$* 
gtben 

when we had a holy day, we might 
play at whatever game we 
pleased roamt wit einen ©t>iel* 
tag fatten, fo burften wit folelen, 
tt>a$ n?lr wottten 



may I read this letter? barf id) 
biefen SBrief lefen? 

may I take the liberty to ask you 
a question? barf id? fo frei fe^n, 
erne JJrage an @ie ju ttyun? 

may I offer you a wing of this 
chicken? barf id) Stynen einen 
Sfluget son biefem «&u$nd)ett an* 
bieten ? 

you may depend upon me, if on 
no one else @ie burfen fid) auf 
mid) betlajfen, roenn @te fid; auf 
niemanb anbetS wrlaffen burfen 

I thought, it might be true id\ 
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you might engage in the business, if I might, I would not hesitate 

but not a youth of his age @ie a moment roenn id) biirfte, fo 

butftcn fid; mit bem ©ef^dft U* rourbe (or rcoflte) id) md)t eiwn 

fajfen, aber nid)t tin 3ungting fKugenMtd anfletyen 
feineS StiterS 

To BE OBLIGED (MUST). 

a) Rendered by mftffen. 

must he say it? mufj er e8 fagen? what were you obliged to pay ft* 

you must not, if you do not wish the fl **« of Y°™ JF*** ? 
it @ie muffen nid)t, »enn @te »a0 jnuiiten ®te fin Me Sprung 
nidjt njotten ( or Unter jeic^nung) 3$re* faffed 

oeaaoten ? 

we were obliged to get up before 

day-light roir muften &or Sage if I must, I will wentt id) ntufi , fo 
aufjtetyen witt ic$ 

b) Must rendered by bftrfen. 

you must not converse with people I must not take this medicine to- 

of this description ©ie burfen night id) barf biefe SWebijin $eute 

(op muffen) mit £euten btefeS 9lbenb nidjt nefymen 
@d)Iage8 fid) nidjt unter^atten 

Shall, should, ought, to be {followed by an infinitive), to let, 

rendered by folten. 

who shall go in first? toet foil let them take care of themselves, 
juerft l)inetnge$en ? (or beware) fie folten fid) in 

you shall ©ie folten eg *# ne $ me " 

you shall address the stranger in you ought to prepare at once for 

German ©ie folten ben Sremben your journey ©ie follten fid) 

auf Deutfcty (or in bet beutfd)en fogtetcty fur (or auf) 3^re 9Wfe 

Sprafy) anttten twrtrotten 
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vthat shall he a warning to me 
. bad fott mir eine SBarnung frtjn 

tfeat should not happen again ba8 
fottte nidjt rcieber gefdje^en 

to whom ought he to address him- 
self under these circumstances? 
an n?en fottte er fid) unter biefen 
Umfidnben wenben? 

if I am to he the spokesman, you 

must tell me what I am to say 

L 'tmn icfc ber Olebner fetyn foil, 

-fo muffen @ie mid) Betetyren, 

waS id) fagen mufi (or fofl, or 

ju fagen tyafce) 

To WILL, BE WILLING, 

I will, if I can id) wilt, wenn id) 

famt 
he will, if he may er nrifl, toenn 

er barf 

we accompany you, because we 
chuse to do so nrir fcegteiten 
<&it, votil voir eS roollen 

will you not accompany them all ? 
roolten ®ie fie nid)t atle begleiten? 

be sent for me, but I would not 
. come er tiefi mid) rufen, after td) 
roollte nid)t fommen 

she too preferred to stay in her 
room aud) fie roollte tieber in 
i&rem Siwraer MeiBen (or fte 
jog e8 bor, in 3$rem Simmer ju 
mUn) 



who is to bell the cat ? roer foil 
ber Jtafce bte Sdjelle antydngen? 

at what o'clock were we to be 
at the ambassador's? um une 
fctef Vfyx foliten mir feet bem ©e* 
fanbten fetyn ? 

we were to be there at half past 
4 precisely ttir foliten prficiS 
(genau) um f)alb funf ba fetyn 

they were to come to an agree- 
ment before his Excellency's 
departure fie foliten bor ber 
Qlbreife ©einer @rcellenj eine 
Uebereinfunft treffen 

WANT, ETC., BY tt?ottett. 

we were just going to refuse their 
request voir ttotlten t^nen eben 
t$r ©efud) abfdjlagen 

they wanted to have their names 
included in the list of subscri- 
bers fie raoltten tl)re 9temen in 
bie ©ukrtyttongltfie etnge* 
fdjtojfen i)aUn (or nriffen) 

weak characters wish; only the 

strong will fd)n>ad)e 9toturen 
wunfdjen; nur bte ftarfen wool* 
Ien 

but after all it is only God who 
enables us both to willand to do 
am @nbe iebodj ijl e$ nur ©ott, 
bexuufc Vu^xs,^Vw^\^,^sw^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES, ETC. 



Miscellaneous Sentences on the Verbs f5nnen, m5gen, bur* 
fen, muff en, fallen, roollen, especially in the Perpbct, 
Pluperfect, Future, and Conditional Tenses. 



he has been obliged to rest seve- 
ral times er i)at fid? me^rere 
SMe auSrutjen mujfen 

we have been obliged to discharge 
our man-servant at a moment's 
notice ttir ljafien unfetn 93e* 
bienten auf bet ©telle fcerabfdjie* 
ben muffen 

I have not been permitted to have 
any intercourse with my rela- 
tions id) tjabefeinenllmgang mit 
meinen SSerrcanbten Ijaben biirfen 

I was therefore obliged to reside 
at an inn Id) $abt befljalb in ei* 
nem ©aftyafe logiren (tuo^nen) 
mfiffen 

I am to have a coat from my 
tailor in an hour's time id) foil 
bfnnen einet ©hmbe einen SRocf 
toon meinem ©djneiber tyaben (or 
emfcfangen) 

you were to have had your new 
boots yesterday morning ©ie 
fatten 3fyre neuen@tiefeln geftern 
morgen $aben follen 



if he had been willing to send 
them in time, I could have re- 
commended him to my partner 
wenn er fte l)dtte ju redjter 8«t 
fdjitfen roollen, fo Wit \<b tfcn 
meinem 5tffocie*em^fe^len fdnnen 

I would have accompanied them, 
if I had been able idj tvftrbe fte 
Begleitet tyaben, tcenn id) gefonnt 
^atte 

you ought to have kept all the 
presents that were sent you 
©ie fatten alle bie Oefd^enfe \>u 
Ijalten follen, bie 3§nen gefd)i<ft 
nmrben 

I might have done so, if I had 
wished it tdj $atte eg tfmn fdn* 
nen, roenn tdj (eg) gercollt ^dtte 

your attorney was to have drawn 
up the agreement between 
them, but he said that he da- 
red not do it 36r Slniratt $atte 
ben 93ettrag ^rcifefren fl?nen ant* 
fettigen follen, aber er.fagte, er 
burfe e$ nidjt (t^un) 



* A partner in commerce; also £f)ettt>aber, ©enof — (at play) SDtttfpUlet— 
(in dancing) atfnjer, EinjetUm — (trasbaod) <8«ttc (wife) ©attinn. 
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but I imagine, he would not have 
been able, even if he had been 
permitted afcet mid) bdud)t, et 
wtirbe nidjt gefonnt tyafcen, felfcji 
roenn et gebutft ^jdtte 

lie has re-paid no more than he 
has been obliged et f)at nldjt 
tnefyt jutucffcegatylt, al8 et ge* 
traift gat (or a($ et tyat fce* 

.- gotten mfcffen) 

I shall not be able to reach town 
so soon Id) njetbe bie ©tabt ntdjt 
- : fofcalb etteidjen f&mten 

he will be obliged to sell his rail- 
way-shares et tmtb feine difen* 
fca$n*aftlen fcetfaufen mujfen 

she will not be allowed either to 
write or to receive letters fie 
nritb roebet SBriefe fd)tei6en, nod) 
empfangen butfen 

they will be required to subscribe 
a declaration of confidence in 
the new administration fie von* 
ben eine <£tf Idtung untetfdjtetten 
foflen, baf fie in bie neue 93et* 
toaltung SBetttauen fefcen 

the guardian will not feel inclined 
to let his ward act according 
to his own pleasure bet 9Sot* 
munb n?itb ben 2ftunbet ntdjt getn 
nadj eiqenem ©utbunfen gewdty* 
ten taffen m&gen 



they will not be inclined to ac- 
cept our invitation fie roetben 
unfete <£inlabung nid)t annetymen 
wollen 

they will be expected to com* 
municate their secret to the 
government fie roetben ttyt ©e* 
|etmni§ bet SRegtetung ntlttyU 
leu follen 

might I have kept' the whole? 
|dtte id; ba$ ©anje flatten f&n* 
nen? 

you would have been obliged to 
consult a physician @ie n?fit* 
ben fatten einen 5lr$t um 8lat$ 
ftagen mujfen 

the physicians would have wished 
to hold a consultation bie QCetgte 
njutben tyafcen eine (Sonfultatlon 
(or SBetattyung) fatten wollen 

he would willingly have restored 
the patient, if he had been able 
et njutbe ben Jfranfen getn nrie* 
bet tyetgefietft tyafcen, roenn et ge* 
f onnt $dtte 

if he had been inclined, he could 
have done much towards the 
improvement .of the people 
mini et gemodjt (or gerooltt) 
$dtte, fo |dtte et atel fut bie 
Stetfoffetung be$ SSolfeS ttyxxi 
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he would not he allowed to marry 
so young, even if he wished it 
er njutbe nidjt fo jung fyeiratyen 
burfen, fetfcft roenn er e8 wollte 

you would needs have to go and 
see what is the matter @te 
nmrben nottyroenbiger SBeife ge^en 
unb fetyen ntujfen, wag eg gi(e)Bt 

he would not have heen obliged 
to leave his bride immediately 
after the ceremony, if he had 
not had to meet his steward in 
the country on some very im- 
portant business er nmrbe nidjt 
genottygt getcefen fetyn, feine junge 
©emaljlhtn gleid) nadj ber $raiu 
ung ju fcerlaffen, roenn er nidjt 
^dtte fetnen SSerroalter, einer raid?* 
tigen^lngelegenfyett wegen,auf bent 
fianbe tteffen ntujfen 

I shall have to oppose him at the 
next election id} werbe itym bet 
ber nfidjfien ($artamentg)tt>atyl 
entgegentreten muffen 

I would accompany you to the 
opera, if I might id? nmrbe ©te 
nadj ber Dper fcegtetten, wenn 
id; burfte 

he could not get on er fonnte 
ntdjt wetter 

he would not have been able to 
get on er wfirbe nic^t wetter ge* 
fount paten 



they will not have been able to 
perform the " Wallenstein " 
with so small a company fie 
werben ntit einer fofleinen&rujtye 
nic^t Jjafcen ben „ 3Battenfietn " 
auffutyren f&nnen (or fie werben 
nidjt int ©tanbe gewefen fetyn, 
ntit einer fo fleinen %tnp$t ben 
„ SBattenftein " aufeufutyren) 

I shall be expected to wait on the 
minister, whether I like it or 
not idj werbe bem SJftmfter auf* 

. warten (or meine Qlufwartttng 
madden) fotten, gletdj&tel ofc i<$ 
eg mag ober nid)t 

I cannot help blaming you id) 
fann ntdjt umtyn, @ie ju tabetn 

I cannot but laugh, when I hear 
you talk in this strain Ufy mufj 
ladjen, wenn id) @ie auf biefe 
9Beife reben tyore 

make all the haste you can eilen 
@ie, fo fctet ©te f&mten 

let him come back as soon as he 
can taffen ©ie ifyn fofcalb wie 
ntftglidj wteber (orgurutf)fommen 

as sure as can be gang gewtfl 

that is the safest course that can 
be bieg tft bag aflerfidjerfte 2JMtei 

If I may say so wenn id) fo fagen 
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I should feel myself happy, if I 
might devote my life to so use- 
ful an undertaking id) rourbe 
midj glucfttdj fcfjafcen, roenn id) 
rnein gefcen einem fo nu|ftd)en 
Unternetymen roetyen (or roibmen) 
burffc (or f&nnte) 

may it please Your Majesty 3$te 
SKaJefldt gerutyen 

there shall he nothing wanting 
e8 foil an nid)t8 fefyten 



you ought not to have doubted 
his word ®ie fatten fein 2Bort 
ntd)t fcejroeifetn foften 

you shall certainly not he wronged 
e8 foil 3^nen gettfjjj fein Unrest 
gefdjetyen 

I should not wonder, if he were 
to buy this bad copy for a real 
Titian eg follte mid? nid)t roun* 
bern, rcernt er biefe fcfyled)te Gopie 
fur einen dd)ten Titian faufte 



LXXX. The verbs fonnen, muffen, fatten, m5gen, burfen, rootlen, 
having in German infinitives and participles, form all their tenses 
like other verbs. The corresponding English verbs, being defective, 
form many of their tenses by paraphrases ; whence the difficulty of 
translating them into German. 

LXXXI. There is a peculiarity in them in German, that when their 
past participles govern an infinitive, the participle is usually turned 
into an infinitive itself, which is also the case with taffen, J)oren, fetyen* 
leljten, lernen, and tyelfen, 

LXXXII. Jtdnnen expresses physical power. 

SWogen, a moral power, or the absence of a prohibition, besides 
liking and possibility. 

I)urfen, a permission, and sometimes a daring; also a possibility, 
especially in the imperfect subjunctive. 

Soften, a moral obligation, generally rendered in English by to be. 
It is also rendered by to be said* 

2ftujfen, a physical or moral necessity (what we ought may be 
resisted, but not what we must). 

©often, a volition. 
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TO LET, TO LBAVE, TO CAU8B. 



N.B. When shall and will, should and would are used in their 
primary signification, they must he respectively rendered by [often or 
tijollett; otherwise they are the signs of the future or conditional. 

LXXXIII. 3ft5d)te emphatically expresses, like the French vou- 
drais, a wish, and is generally accompanied by the adverb getn, and 
the comparative is liefcet, of which the superlative ant tiefcfien. 

LXXXIV. When may and might are employed as signs of the 
subjunctive mood, they are not rendered by a separate word, but the 
verb itself is put in the subjunctive. 

LXXXV. The subjunctive in the regular verb differs from the 
indicative only in the third person of the present, which ends in e 
instead of t. In irregular verbs the present subjunctive is always 
regular; and the imperfect subjunctive differs from the imperfect 
indicative by taking e in the first and third person singular when the 
latter is without it, and by changing the a, o, or u, of the latter into 
0, 5, or ft. 

To let (permit, allow), to leave, to cause (make, have) la f fen. 



let the birds fly laffen @ie We 3Jd- 
gel jliegen 

who has let the dog out of the 
room? von f)at ben £unb au$ 
bent Sinunet tyinauggetaffen? 

we let them bawl as much as they 
liked ttrir llefien fie fSjretenv fo 
fciel fie roottten 

why have you not let them en- 
quire after their school -fellow? 
ttjaruut tyafcen @te fie nidjt ttadj 
#rem ©djulfametaben (f^rer 
Mitftfutainn) fragen laffen? 



if you will leave your things in 
this room, they will be quite 
safe tuetttt @ie 3$te ©adjen in 
biefein Simmer laffen njoflen, tuer* 
ben fie ganj flcfyet (or fceroa^rt) 

where have you left your repeater ? 
ttjo tyaUn ©le 3fyre jRtyetierufy: 
gelaffen? 

you may do it, or leave it alone 
©te mdgen eg Xi)mt, obet Wetben 
laffen 



TO LET, TO LEAVE, TO CAUSE. 
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well, then I shall leave it alone 
nun, fo njerbe 1$ e8 Wet&en laffen 

let me see : if I leave him alone 
with this little pickle, he is sure 
to let him do any mischief he 
likes laffen ©ie mid) fetyen : roemt 
id) if)n mit bicfcm tfeinen ffiBtlb* 
fang atteln lajfe, fo lafit er tyn 
genrifjj atteS Unveil anrtctyten, ba$ 
er nut immer mag (n>o$u er nut 
immer Sufi f)ahn mag) 

let me go laffen ©ie mid) fort 

are you not having something 
new made? laffen ©ie fid) nid)tg 
SReueS mad)en? 

I am having a German manuscript 

translated by him id) lajfe tljn 

eine beutfd)e«§anbfd)tift (or fymb* 

;d)rtftll<$e Strteit) fur mid) u6er* 

"efcen 

he caused all his prisoners to be 
executed er liefi atte feine @e* 
fangenen $tntid)ten 

if he had not had them executed, 
they would have risen against 
his own troops roenn er fie nid)t 
Ij&tte tyinrtdjten laffen, fonjurben 
fie fid) gegen feine eigenen %xu)p* 
j>en ertyofcen $afcen (or njftrben 

le gegen feine aufgefianben 

e$n) 



where do they intend to have the 
bridge thrown across the river? 
tto benfen fie bie SBrucfe fr&er ben 
gflufji fd)lagen §u laffen ? 

why don't you let your servant 
pack up your clothes? ttarum 
laffen ©ie nicfyt 3§ren SBebienten 
3$re tfleiber einpacfen? 

when I lately had my carriage 
sold, your son-in-law was just 
having one built alg id) neulld) 
meinen 3Bagen fcerfaufen lief?, 
liefi 3br ©cfynriegerfo^n fid) efcen 
einen bauen 

I must have all my linen washed, 
before I continue my journey 
id) mufji atte meine ©aa^en (©a** 
fd)e) roafdjen laffen, tty id) meine 
Oleife fortfefce 

if I have not enough linen, I must 
send for some more from home 
toenn id) nid)t 2Bafd)e genug tya&e, 
mufji id) mir nod) n>eld)e &on 
«§aufe f ommen laffen 

would it not be more advisable 
to let your valet fetch it ttjurbe 
e8 nid)t tagamet fetyh, fie bon 
S^rem ^ammerbiener §olen ju 
laffen ? 

no, it will be quite as safe, to 
have it sent by railway win, 
e8 nrirb efcen fo ]ld)er fetyn, fie auf 
ber <5lf*u6aJjfc ^&t^^^%*» 
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TO LBT AS IMPERATIVE. 



if you are not better to morrow 
morning, I advise you, to send 
for a physician or a surgeon 

roenn ©le fid) morgen fruty nid)t 



fceffer fceftnben, fo ratlje idj 3fc 
nen, etrten 9lr$t ober SBunbarjt 
foimnen $u Iaffen.* 



" To lkt " as Imperative. 



iet us put an end to the matter 
Iaffen ©ie un8 (or njir roollen) 
ber @ad)e etn (Snbe mad)en (or 
madden writ ber @ad)e ein (Enbe) 

let him learn his lesson Iaffen ©ie 
ttyn feine 9tufga6e lernen (or er 
leme feine 5lufgafce) 

let them earn their own living 
Iaffen ©ie fie (or fie m6gen) fyx 
SBrob felfcft fcerbtenen 



let them learn patience lernen ©ie 
le ©ebulb tyafcen (or Iaffen ©ie 
le ©ebulb lernen) 

let us depart getyen nrir (or Iaffen 
©ie un8 getyen, or voir wollen 
fort) 

now let us run as fast as we can 
Je|t Iaffen ©ie un8 Iaufen (or 
laufen wit), roag rotr Wnnen (or 
roaS bag 3*ug $dlt) 



Miscellaneous Sentences on the foregoing Verbs. 



you shall do it this very moment 
©ie foUen e$ biefen Slugenfclicf 
t^un 

J will do it, if I can id) nrill e$ 
t^im, roenn id) fann 

no one does, what he should 
ntemanb ttyut, n?a8 er fottte 

I would perform all my duties, if 
I were not too weak id) nmrbe 



alle nteine SBftictyten erfullen, 
rcenn i$ nidjt ju fcfywad) n?are 

will you confide it to me? ttollen 
©ie e8 mtr anfcertrauen ? 

I shall do it with pleasure id) ttjerbe 
e8 mlt 93ergnugen t$un 

what will he (does he want) of 
me? n?a$ nrill er Son mtr? 



* See also Note ", page 25. 



MISCELLANEOUS 8ENTBNCE8, ETC. 
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he will not be inclined to tell it 
you now eg nrirb e$ 3^nen iefct 
nldjt fagen wollen 

he would not, but was obliged er 
njottte nid)t, after er mufite 

I have not been willing, although 
I ought id) tyafte nid)t genjollt, 
oftgteid) id) gefoltt tyfitte 

1 shall order him, but he will not 
be willing to obey me id) roerbe 
e8 ttym ftefetyten, after et nrirb mir 
nld)t getyorctyen rootten 

I offered him my assistance, but 
he would not have it id? ftot 
ifyn meine «&u(fe an, after er §at 
fie ntdjt gerootlt 

you will then have received your 
dictionary ©ie werben algbann 
3$r 2Bdrterftud) entyfangen $abm 

he would confide in you, if he 
knew you, as I do er wurbe fid) 
Stytten au&ertrauen, roenn er ©ie 
fenute, nrie id? (@ie fenne) 

at times he will know me ; but at 
others he will pass me, as if I 
were a perfect stranger to him 
guroeiten fennt er mid); a6er gu 
anbem Seiten getyt er an mix 
fcorufter, ate wenn er gar nidjtS 
Don mir njufite 

to his superiors he will bow and 
scrape, but to his inferiors he 



will be as rude as possible ge* 
gen feine QSorgefefcten n?eiff er ffd) 
ju ftticfen unb §u ftijmiegen, after 
gegen feine Untenjeftenen fann er 
fo groft fefyn nrie finer 

the mad-man would at one time 
take himself for an elephant, 
and at another for a tea-pot 
ber SSerrficfte Inelt fld> ftatb fur 
einen ^le^anten, ftatb fur eine 
Styeefanne 

on such occasions, he would smile 
ftei folcfyen ©elegentyeiten pflegte 
er }u Idc^eln 

if pressed, they would acknow- 
ledge that they had wronged 
us n>enn man in fie brang, ge* 
ftanben fie ttolji, bafi fie un$ tin* 
red)t get^an fyitten 

you are to do me a great favour 
©ie follen mir eine grojje ©e* 
ffilttgfelt erjeigen 

I will, if it is in my power recfet 
gem, roenn e3 in meiner SRadjt 
jle^t 

I wish, you would give me a letter 
of introduction to Mr. N. at 
Geneva id) rootlte, ©ie gdften 
mir einen C£mpfel)lung$&rief an 
£errn 91. gu ©enf 

I know the gentleman very weU, 
and. bxl YGtattfas&KSb. \f* "Hsssa> 
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MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES, ETC. 



might be of service to you; 
but I had rather, you got one 
from some one else td) fenne 
ben «&errn red)t gut, unb eine 
(Sntyfetylung an ifyn fonnte (or 
burfte) 3$nen son SRufcen fe^n; 
after id) mod)te Kefcer, ©ie liefjen 
fid) eine fcon irgenb jeutanb an* 
berm gefcen 

he is not the man of whom I would 
like to ask a favour, or to be 
beholden to er ijt nicfyt bet 
2ttann, *>on bent id) eine ©efdl* 
ligfeit fcerlangen, ober bent id) 
mid) fur uetpjftcfytet fatten mdd)te 

such a question is not to be de- 
cided in a moment fold) eine 
Srage lafjt fid) nid)t in einetn 
Slugen&litfe entfd)eiben 

these complicated affairs were not 
to be settled in one day biefe 
*>ernn<felten Stngetegenfyeiten lie* 
jjen fid) nid)t in ©inem Sage afc* 
mad)en 

arguments Hke these were cogent 
enough ©runbe nrie biefe liefien 
fid) (voofjl) antyoren 

if it is feasible, it shall be done 
roemt eg fid) auefu^ren (or tf)wx) 
tdflt, fofl eg gefdjetyen 

nothing else was to be expected 

ti lief? fid? nitytQ anbteg etwattw 



whether he be right or wrong, I 
can no more interfere in their 
quarrels et mag (nun) Stedjt 
tytibm obet nidjt, id} fann mid) 
nic^t mtf)t in iljre ©treitigfetten 
mifd)en 

he says, happen what will, he had 
washed his hands of the whole 
business er fagt, eg gefd)etye tuag 
ba rootle, fo roolle et nid)tg metyr 
mit bet ganjen @ad)e jn fdjaften 
f)aUn 

I doubt, whether anything more 
agreeable could have happened 
id? groeifle, ofc irgenb etoag S(n* 
gene^mereg fid) tydtte eteignen 
f&nnen 

if I knew what I had to answer, 
I should not mind meeting the 
great man and hearing what 
he has to ask roenn id) nmfj te, 
roag id) antroorten muflte/ fo 
trutbe id) mix nidjtg bataug ma* 
d)en, bem gtofien 3Kann entgegen* 
$utteten, unb ju tydren, n?ag er 
gu fragen tyat 

If one always could as one might 
wish, one might pass through 
life very easily roenn man hn* 
mer f&nnte, n?te man wottte (or 
gern mdctyte), fo b&rfte man fe$r 
\%\&/l bag Sefcen burd)fd)reiten 



TO BE CALLED, TO ORDER OR BID, TO BB SAID. 
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I should be sorry, if I always could 
what I would. Man but too 
often desires that which he 
ought not e8 fottte mir teib ttyun, 
n>emt id) immer f&nnte, n>a8 idj 
woflte. Der 9Renfd) nritf nur ju 
oft bag, n>a0 et nld)t fotttej 

might I ask you for your vote at 
the approaching election? butfte 
id) @ie um 3fyre ©timme 6ei ber 
&&orjie$enben ©a$l bitten? 

happen what will, our friend is 
sure of his re-election ed Fomme 



(or gefd)e$e, or eteigne jld?), tt>a8 
ba rootle, fo ift Junfer ffteunb ge* 
voi$ f toieber getodtytt gu toerben 

be that, as it may bem fety, rote 
t$m tootle 

may it be a black horse, or must 
it be a grey? barf e8 ein Sfta^pe, 
obet mufj e8 ein ©djimmet fetyn? 

the colour of the horse may be 
what it will bte Sar&e beg $fer* 
be8 barf (or mag) fefyn, tveldje jie 
tootle 



LXXXVI. TPVZZ and would, signifying " to be accustomed," are 
rendered by pflegen, or are altogether passed over, or just indicated 
by the addition of votftjl to the verb they accompany. See Examples 
p. 101. — Would, expressive of desire, is rendered by m5d)te. 



To BE CALLED, TO ORDER OR BID, TO BE SAID (reported) tyeifjetU* 



what have you bidden him to 
translate toad f)aUn ©ie tfjn 
ftfcerfefcen ^eifien ? 

who has ordered you to learn so 
many pages by heart? toer tyat 
©ie fo t>iele ©eiten auStoenbig 
lernen tyelfien? 



I bade them to enter into the 
dining-room id} $ie? jle in ben 
©^eifefaal (or ba8 @}>eife$tmuieT) 
treten 

that is what I call making a good 
bargain bad $eij?e id) gut ein* 
faufen 



* See p. 14 and p. 78. 
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TO SEE, TO BEAR, TO TEACH, TO LEARN, TO HELP. 



To see fetyen, to hear tydren, to teach tetyren, to learn 

lernen, to help $elfen.* 



see, what he is reading fe^en ©ie, 
n>a8 er liegt 

I have not seen him read id) ^aBe 
i^n nid)t tefen fetyen 

have you ever heard her recite ? 
tyafcen ©ie fie Je beclamiren tyoren? 

I have heard her once, when I 
was lately in town id) tyafce fie 
einmat gef)6rt, aU id) neutid) in 
bet ©tabt war 

what are you teaching him ? \va% 
te^ren ©ie i$n? 

I am teaching him to speak Ger- 
man id) lefyre i^n ©eutfd) fyre* 
d)en 

I thought you had taught him to 
speak this language long ago 
id) bad)te, ©ie fatten ifyn biefe 
S^radje fd)on tdngft fyred)en 
te^ren (or getetyrt) 

I am having this plough-hoy learn 
hoth to write and read id) laffe 
btefen 93auernfcurfd)en fo roofyl 
fd)reifcen aU tefen lernen 

where have you become acquainted 
with him? ttjo tyafcen ©ie if)n 
fennen lernen? 



I became acquainted with him 
during my residence at my 
neighbour's country-house id) 
lemte ttyn watyrenb meineg 2luf* 
entyalteS in meineS 9tad)farg 
Sanbtyaufe fennen 

during this disastrous campaign 
we have learnt to deny our- 
selves n^renb biefed unglucf* 
lidjen $elb$uge8 tyaUn n?ir ent* 
Beaten lernen 

help me out of this difficulty $el* 
fen ©ie mir au$ biefet ©djnrte* 
rigfett 

no one else has been able to help 
me out of it niemanb anberS l)at 
niit baraug tyetfen fdnnen 

his pretended Mends have helped 
him to squander the money 
which his lather had scraped 
together feine angefclidjen 8rreun* 
be tyafcen ityui bag ©elb fcerfdjujen* 
ben ^elfen, roetdjed fein Stotet gu* 
fammengefdjarrt tyatte 

I cannot help it Id? fann ntd)t$ 
bafur (or id) fann e8 ntd)t dn* 
bern, or fcer^inbern) 



f See Remark LXX23,?. 97. 



TO AMUSB, TO ANSWER. 
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all I did was of no use afted, tt?a$ 
id> t$at, $atf ntdjtS 

of what use would a knowledge 
of all the languages of Europe 
be to any one in the East-In- 
dies? n?a8 nmrbe eine <ftenntnifi 
after ©pracfyen <£uropa8 eincm 
wDfiinbien tyelfen? 

however much I must blame his 
misconduct, I cannot help pity- 
ing his misfortune fo felpr id) 
mtf) fetn WlifytTfyalUn tabeln 
mufi, fo farnt id) bod) nic^t urn* 
$in, fein Unglucf $u fcebauern 

pray, help yourself fcebtenen @ie 
jidj bo$ felbft 



will you help your neighbour to 
some of this calf s head ? woden 
@ie 3fyrem 91adjfcar (or 3$ret 
91ad)fcarinn) etroaS soon biefem 
JtalbSfrtyf aorlegen ? 

you help no one at table ©ie be* 
bienen niemanben 6ei $ifd)e 

if I could have helped it, my cou- 
sin would never have engaged 
in any business with him ttenn 
id) e8 $&tte fcer^inbern fonnen, 
fo wiirbe mein Setter fid) nte mtt 
iljm in ein ©efdjaft etngetajfen 
f)aUn 

I did what I could not help id) 
ttyat, traS id) nid)t lajfen fonnte 



To AMUSE. 



amuse yourself, as well as you 
can fcertrei6en @le fid) bie Seit, 
fo gut ©ie fonnen 

we amused them by telling them 
long stories 64 about elfs and 
fairies wir untertytelten flc burd) 
bie Chrjdtylung langer 2Ra$rd)en 
&on (Slfen unb Seen 



he amuses himself with his curio- 
sities er sergnugt fid? nut feinen 
©eltentyeiten 

we looked for something solid, 
but were amused with fair words 
wir ertoarteten ttvoa% @otibe$ (or 
«&anbgretflid)e8), after njurben mtt 
fd)$nen SBorten ^ingetyalten 



To ANSWER. 

what have you to answer to this ? how will you answer his question ? 
n>a3 tyafcen ©ie $ierauf ju ant* tt?ie wotten ©ie feme ffrage UanU 
worten? roorten? 



M SOtafjrdjen, fairy-tales; ©efd)id)ten or (Stja&lungen/ stories or tales of real 
or possible events. 
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TO ANSWER. 



that does not answer ba$ $a$t (or 
taugt) ntdjt 

what do you think will answer 
your purpose best ? ttjaS, benf en 
@ie, njirb 3$ter 5lbflc^t am 6efiett 
entfyredjen ? 

if your scheme answers, I have 
no objection wenn 3$r tylan 
gut auSfallt, fo i)aU id) ni$t8 
bagegen 

I shall know how to answer for 
myself tdj njerbe mid} (fdjon) 
fel&ji ju ^ert^etbtgcn nrijfen 

your expectation will never be 
answered 3$re @rtt>artung njirb 
nie erfuttt wetben 

he was to answer for the event 
with his head et foltte mit fel* 
nem Jto^fe fur ben 9tu8gang 
(gut)jle$en 

I make you answerable for the 
consequences before God and 
the world id) macfce @ie fcot 
©ott unb ber SBelt fut bie %qU 
gen fcetantoortUd) 

such aresponsibihty I cannot take 
upon myself cine folcfye 93etant* 
njortlidjfeit fann id) nid)t auf 
mid) ne^men 



could you answer it to your own 
conscience ? t onnten @ie e& ge* 
gen 3$r eigeneS ©enriffen $er* 
antroorten? 

that will never answer a good 
end bad fdflt genrifi nit^t gut au8 
(or bad tduft getmfj ntd}t gut afc) 

mine host, no one answers a bell 
or a call in your house *$err 
SBtttty, man mag in 3$rem £aufe 
Hingeln (or fcfyelten) ober rufen 
fo Jriel man win, e3 Wfft f*$ nie* 
manb fetyen 

you have been answered; now 
get home as fast as you can 
@ie fyaUn 3tyre 3lntn>ort, matyn 
©ie ftd^ nun nad; £aufe fo fc^neQ 
@ie fonnen 

if any one were to ask me, what 
answer should I give him? votXin 
mid) jemanb fragen fottte, wad 
foflte id) t1)m jut 9tntwott (or 
jum 93efd)etb) geBen? 

ask something of him, and you 
will hear from his answer, 
whether he likes to give for* 
bern (or fcetfangen 55 ) @ie etoaS 
$on itym, unb <3te werben auS 
feiner 2tnt«>ort tytm, oB tt-Qptt 
gieot 



S5 



Notice, that to ask a question is fragen; and to require any thing is foYbetn 
or verlangen. 



TO APPLT. 
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has any one answered the door? 
- ijijemanb nad) bet «&augttyiire 



gegangen (or $at iemanb ble 
*&augt$ute gedffnet) ? 



LXXXVII. Many verbs requiring prepositions after them (like 
antvooxtm), renounce these for the accusative case (like fceantworten), 
when they have assumed the prefix fce. As, id) trat in bag S^mer, 
or Utxat bag 3* mmet. 



To APPLY. 



he has applied from childhood to 
* : drawing and painting; indeed, 
his application has been quite 
proverbial et tyat fid) bon 3u* 
. genb auf auf bag 3eid;nen unb 
2Men gelegt; \a, fein gteifj iji 
gum ©jnrudjnwt gerootben 

how do you propose to apply your 
time during the holy days? n?ie 
tnetnen ©ie rofi^tenb bet Serten* 
geit (or 93acang) 3$re 3eit gu 
setroenben? 

he applied all his care, talent, skill 
and leisure to the education of 
his children er roanbte atle feine 
©orgfatt, fein latent, feine ©e* 
fdjicfttd)feit unb feine 9flujje auf 
bie (itgietyung feiner <ftinbet 

apply nothing to your wound but 
bread and water poultice legen 
@ie nityg auf 3fyre SBunbe, al8 
nut einen 9luffcfylag bon f&xop 
unb SBajfet 



many men have foolishly applied 
their fortune to the maintenance 
of the drama or opera Diele |>a* 
ten ttyoricfytet SBeife tyt 3$et* 
mogen an bie 5tufre$t$altung 
be8 ©rqmag ober ber Dper ge* 
wanbt 

no one likes to apply an offensive 
parable to himself niemanbroen* 
bet gem eine fceleibigenbe (or an* 
ftofnge) WaxaUl auf fl$ an 

to whom could I apply in such 
an emergency if not to a friend? 
an roen fonnte id) mid) in einer 
folcfcen SRotfy wenben, roenn id) 
mid; nid)t an einen Steunb teen* 
ben barf? 

if you will apply (or address your- 
self) to the ministry, you must 
do it in writing wjenn @ie fid) 
an'g 3Jttnifieuum wenben vooU 
len, fo mujfen @ie eg fdjriftttd) 
ttjuu 
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TO LIKE, TO APPOINT, ETC. 



LXXXVIII. To like is most frequently rendered by the verb im- 
plied in English, such as to have, to eat, to drink, to walk, to sleep, to 
see, to hear, etc., with the adverb gem (see Rem. LXXXIII, p. 98). 
Thus : — 



do you like those people, and do 
you like to be in their com- 
pany? tyafcen ©ie biefe Seute gem 
unb jtnb ©ie gem in itytet ©efett* 
faaft? 

few people like to live (or are 
fond of living) by themselves 
roenige 9Wenfd?en lefcen (or rooty* 
nen) gem atXeitt 

do you like cheese after your 
dinner? effen ©ie gem Jtdfe 
nadj SifSje? 

yes, and I like a glass of good 
beer with it {a, unb tdj ttinfe 
gem bafcei etn ©lag guteS SBiet 



did he not prefer the Flemish 
school of painting to any of the 
Italian? tyatte et nidjt bie niebet* 
lanbiftfe 2»atetf#u{e Hefcet, alg 
irgenb eine fcon ben ttattenifdjen? 

what she likes best is a ball and 
supper wag jle am Itefcftcn fyit, 
ijl etn SBatt unb 9la$Ufttn 

I am glad to hear that you are 
fond of German music e8 ift 
ntir Ue6 ju nriffen (or $u etfafy* 
ten), bafi ©ie beutfdjeSWujtt gem 
tya&en (or tyoten) 



To APPOINT, appointment; disappoint. 



the duke appointed him his pri- 
vate secretary bet «&etjog et* 
ttamtte ityn ju feittem $rtoatfef* 
tetdt 

we have appointed four o'clock 
to meet at my hotel voix fyabttl 
ntit einanbet auggemadjt (or wit 
finb ufceteingefommen), bafj nrit 
einanbn \xm X)ter Ufyt in meinem 
(Baftfyofe treffen foUtn 



what hour has he appointed for 
you to call on him? ttelctye 
©tunbe tyat et 3tynen fcefiimmt 
ju itym ju fommen? 

I shall take care to be there even 
before the appointed time id) 
roetbe e8 mit jut $jlidjt madjen, 
fetbft i)ot bet bejlimmtett JJttfl 
bott ju fetyn 



TO BEAR. 
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it is not right to disappoint any 
one, least of all when you have 
made an appointment with a 
person e8 ijt nlcfyt red)t, irgenb 
jcmanben (in feiner (Srroartung) 
gu tdufdjcn (or jemanben &ergeb* 
lid) warten ju laffen), am roenig* 
flcn, roenn man einem jugefagt 
|at 

he expected an appointment under 
the new governor general ; but 
met with disappointment er et* 
wartete eine ©telle (or ein 5lmt) 
unter bem nenen ©eneralgou&er* 
neur ju er^atten; fyat ftdj aber 
getaufdjt gefuuben 



why can you not come at the 
time the general appointed you? 
warum f onnen @ie nidjt jur 3eit 
fommen, bie ber ©eneral 3tynen 
befiimmt (or anberautnt) fyat? 

because I have already an appoint- 
ment for it roeil id) fcfyott jur 
fetben j$tit fcerjagt bin 

which day is appointed for the 
wedding? roelcfyer $ag ift fur 
bie 4?odJjeit angefefct (or anbe* 
raumt, or befttmmt)? (or welcfyen 
Sag foil bie £o%it patt finben) 



To BEAR. 



each man had to bear (carry) not 
only his musket and accoutre- 
ments, but also six days' pro- 
vision Jeber ©olbat tyatte nid/t 
nur (eine Slinte unb ©efcdcf , [on* 
bem audj £eben8mittet auf fed)3 
Sage ju tragen 

the king bore a sceptre in one 
hand and a globe 56 in the other 
bet ,ftonig trug ein ©center in ei* 
ner unb einen 9teicfy$apfel in ber 
anbern 



we ought to bear each other's 
burdens rait fotlten einer beS 
anbern SBurben tragen 

if his favourite son does not bear 
off the prize at the next exami- 
nation, he will be very much 
disappointed roenn (ein Sofyn 
beim ndd)ften <£ramen nid)t ben 
$rei3 ba&ontrdgt, nrirb er fid) 
fefyr gefrdnlt fufylen 



66 The common word for globe is bie (Srbfugel or merely tfligel The 
heavenly globes tie £immel6t5rper. 
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TO BEAR. 



women in general bear bodily 
pain better than men bie SGBeU 
fcer ertragen forfcerlid)e @d)mer* 
jen gerootynlidj freffer al$ bie 9Ean* 
ner 

I will bear half the expence id) ne1j* 
me bie «&alfte ber Soften auf midj 

bear with us a little longer Ijafcen 
@ie nod? etroaS ©ebulb mit un$ 

will your assertion bear being 
examined into? ttirb 3$re 9Be* 
^auptung eine Unterfudjung 
auS^atten f&nnen? 

the British cavalry at Waterloo 
bore down every thing before 
them by the weight of their 
horses bieenglifd)e Oteiterei warf 
Bet Waterloo ntittelft ber ©djroere 
tfyrer $ferbe afleS &or fid) nieber 

after having bombarded Copen- 
hagen, Nelson bore off the 
whole of the Danish fleet nad)* 
bem er So^eri^agen fcefd)of[ett 
$atte, nafyn 0lelfon bie gange 
bfimfc^e STotte mit fort 

there are difficulties in my under- 
taking, I know; but I know 
too what will bear me out id) 
wlf , bafi mein Unternetymen feine 
(Sdjnrierigfeiten fyit; after id) 
weif? aufy, roaS mid) Ijinburd)* 

ftipren (or mix iwrc^elfen) tsoitb 



people who have to live with 
spoiled children have much to 
bear with wer mit fcerjogenen 
«Rinbern jufommen IeBen mu£, 
§at t>iet pi bulben 

I wonder, whether he expects that 
I shall bear him out this time 
too id) m5d)te nrijfen, ofc er er- 
rcartet, bafi td) il)n aud) bieSmal 
&ert1)elbtge (or baf id) . . . feine 
@ad)e fft^ren fotfe) 

the result has borne me out that 
I was right ber (Srfolg fyit fceune* 
fen, bafi id) 9ted)t tyatte 

you must bear up against mis- 
fortune @ie mujfen fid) im Un* 
glutf ju faffen nrijfen 

what reputation does he bear 
among his countrymen ? in tta$ 
fur einem 9tuf fietyt er 6ei feinen 
£anb8teuten? 

he bears me a grudge, I believe 

. id) glaufce, er grottt mtr 

she bears a great resemblance to 
her grandmother fie ifi ityrer 
©rofimutter fefyr a^ntid^ 

the strange sail bore right upon 
us bad unfcefannte ©djiff fern 
gerabe auf un8 log gefegelt 

the fleet bears too much to the 
East bie ftlotte fteuert §u fe$r 
s^tudrtS 



BEING. 



Ill 



LXXXIX. After fommen, getyen, taufen, and similar verbs, the 
past participle is often used without its being wanted in English, or 
when it is represented by a participle present. 



Being (participle and substantive). 



much that we regard as evil, is 
far from being so in reality 
fcteted, bad ber SWenfcfy aid ein 
Uefcel fcetracfytet (or fur ein Uefcel 
$alt), ifi rcirftid; feined 

Ms being at last gone ought rather 
to rejoice than to grieve you bafj 
er enblid) fort (or geftorfcen) ift, 
foflte @te etyer freuen aid fietrufcen 

who will attempt to fathom the 
being of God, if our own re- 
mains a mystery to us! vott 
null ed wagen, bad 2Befen ©otted 
erfbrfdjen ju roollen, ba und un* 
fer eigened ein ©c^cimnifr Meifct ! 

to whom else do we owe our being 
but to Him ? went anberd ate 
i^m tyobtn nrir unfer Dafe^n ju 
fcerbanf en ? 

can there be a human being who 
really does not believe in the 
existence of a Supreme Being ? 
farm ed ein menfdjfidjed SBefen 
gefen, bad wirflid) nid)t an bad 
2>afetyn eined fytyfttn SBefend 
glau&t ? 



in Him we live and move and 
have our being in i$m tefcen, 
wefcen unb jinb roir 

being ashamed to meet his rival 
after he had refused his chal- 
lenge, he went a great way 
round to avoid him ba er flcfj 
fdjfimte, feinem 9lefcenbu$ter, 
nacfybem er bejfen4?eraudforberung 
afcgele^nt ($atte), unter bie Slugen 
ju treten, fo ging er einen roeiten 
5Beg urn (or macfyte er einen Ian* 
. gen Umroeg), utn i^n ju fcermetben 

not being afraid to give offence 
to any one by her talk, she let 
her tongue run on without 
mercy ba fie nidjt furdjtete, ir* 
genb iemanben burdj itjr ® efdjroa'fc 
ju Meibigen, lief) jte i^rer 3«nge 
freten fiauf 

man, being what he is, must ex- 
pect changes in life ba ber 
SWenfdj nun einmal fo ifi, fo 
mufji er SSerfinberungen (or 9Be$* 
felffttle) in feinem Sefcen ernjarten 
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TO BID, TO BLEED, TO BOIL. 



To BID. 



bid thein come in Bitten @ie (or 
erfud)en @ie, or laffen @ie) fte 
^ereinfommen 

they bade me to a grand dinner 
jle luben mid) ju einem grofi en 
Oelage ein 

I am at your bidding id) jlefye ju 
3^tetn SBefe^te 

I have bidden farewell to all such 
vanities long ago id) fya6e alien 
biefen <£Uelfeiten fdjon langft ent* 
fagt (or SSalet, or £e6en?ofyt ge* 

faflt) 



do as you are bidden tt)itn @te, 
roa8 3$nen fcefo^len nrirb (or man 
3$nen Befiefyft) 

I must now bid you good night 
id? muf} 3§nen Jefet gute 9ladjt 
fagen (or rounfdjen) 

bidding me so little for the estate 
as you do, I can hardly believe 
that you really think of pur- 
chasing it ba @ie mir fo rocnig 
fur ba$ ®ut fcieten, fo fann id) 
mir faum benfen, bafi ©ie e$ im 
©rnfte ju faufen (or erjie^en) 
meinen 



To BLEED. 



with a wound still bleeding, he 
insisted on being bled in the 
arm Bet nod) Irtutenber SBunbe 
Beftanb er barauf, baf? man ityn 
am 5lrm jur 9lber taffen fotfe 



with a bleeding heart he bade his 
family an eternal farewell mit 
Hutenbem Bergen na^m er fcon 
fetner ftamitie fur unmet 9lfc* 
ftyeb 



To BOIL. 



see that the beef be well boiled 
fe^en @ie ju, bafi ba8 Slinbfieifd) 
gut butd)gefod?t werbe 

does the water boil? fod)t bad 
SBaffex? 



it is just on the boil e8 ifi fo efcen 
am ©ieben 

do not let the liquid boil over 
taffen <Sk nic^t bie Stujftgfeit 
ufcerfodjen (or ufcerlaufen) 



TO BRBAK, 
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To BJELBAK. 



whatever will not bend in his 
hands, most break tt>a$ fldj 
nldjjt unter tym biegen nrifl, muf? 
bredjen 

falling with his horse, he broke 
his neck er fturjte mit bent 
$ferbe unb bradj bad @eni<f 

letting glass fall to the ground, 
it will break wenn <5ie ©lad ju 
SBoben fatten fo jfen, fo geriric^t ed 

you rack your brains in vain @te 
jetbtedjen fid) ben tfotf umfonfi 

having broken your word so often, 
who is to believe you in future ? 
ba @ie 3§r SBort fo oft gebrodjen 
§aben, wer nrirb 3§nen funftig 
©tauten fd)enfen? 

he who breaks the law is amenable 
to the law wer bad ©efefc .bet* 
lefct, fdltt betn ©efefc antyeim 

the waves break against the rocks 
bie SBetten btecfyen fid) an ben 
gMfen 

I am at a loss how to break the 
news to her that the marriage 
of her daughter is broken off 
id) wetjj nidjt redjt, nrie id} tyx 
bie 9tad)rtd)t beibringen foil, bafj 
bie <$eirat$ tym Softer abge* 
broken ift 



I am afraid it will break the poor 
old lady's heart id) furd)te, fie 
werbe ber armen alten ftrau bad 
«&er j bredjen 

he has now broken with all his 
relations er tyat iefct mit alien 
einen SSernjanbten gebrodjen (or 
Id) mit entjroeiet) 

the thief who lately broke into 
our house, has now broken 
prison ber SHeb, weld)er neulid) 
in unferm«&aufeetnbrad), iftmm 
aud bent ©efdngntf gebrodjen 

this merchant having lost his for- 
tune by the breaking of our 
bank, had nothing left to him 
but to break too ba biefet tfauf* 
mann burd) ben neulid)en SBrud) 
unferer San! fein ganged SSer* 
mdgen fcettoren (or eingebufit) 
^atte, fo blieb ifym nicfytd ubrig, 
aU fetbjtjufafliren (or SBanfrott 
}u madden) 

it is no easy matter to break one- 
self of inveterate bad habits ed 
tjt nidjtd 2eid)ted, fid) eingeumr* 
jette Unarten abjugenrtfynen 

I did not like to leave before the 
company broke up id? ttotlte 
nidjt gem roeggeljen, tty bie ©e* 
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TO CALL. 



the whole of the officers, having 
been found guilty of cowardice 
by a court-martial, were broken 
by an order of the commander- 
in-chief atle bie Offigiere/ nad> 
bent fie Son einem Jtrteg8gerid)t 
ber Seig^eit ufcerttnefen roorben, 
nmrben burd) eincn 23efe$I beg 
DfcergeneratS (or D&eriefetyfe* 
$a6er$) cajftrt 

the whole scheme was broken up 
by one of those accidents which 
no prudence can foresee and 
no skill repair bet gange $Ian 
flel ju SBoben, in ffotge son einetn 
Jener 3uf3lle, weld)e feine tftug* 
Beit fcor^et jufe^en, unb feine ®e* 
fd)i<f tid)fett gut $u madjen fcermag 

when does your school break up ? 
ttxmn fangen 3$re ffetrien an? 



the plague which then broke out, 
prevented the out-break of a 
revolution, and perhaps of a 
general war bie $eft, toeldje al§* 
bann auSfcrad), tytnberteben 9lu$* 
fcrud) einer {Resolution, unb tiitU 
letdjt etneS altgenteinen JtriegeS 

mind, that that savage dog does 
not break from his chain fefycn 
@ie gu, bafl iener ftfftge «&unb 
fid) nidjt son ber Aette to&eifjt 

pardon me, if I break in upon 
your privacy entfdjulbigen @ie 
mid), wenn id) @ie in 3$rer (Sin* 
famfeit fidre 

what is it that thus breaks your 
rest? teas tft e8 (rootyl), ba« @ie 
fo in Styrer Stu$e (or 3$rem 
@d)tafe) flort? 



To CALL. 



waiter! will you be so good as to 
call the chamber-maid Jfcltner! 
wolten @ie fo gut fetyn, bad <3tu* 
ienmfibd)en $u rufen 

who calls? tcer ruft? 

I. The lady in number 5 called 
you id). Die Dame auf Summer 
fitttf pat ©ie Serlangt (or fyit 
nad? 3pn?n gefvagt) 



she calls for her linen fie fcerlangt 
tyre SB&fdje 

even the boys in the street call 
after him felfcft bie @affenfcu£en 
rufen ii)m nad) 

he called the rogue aside, and then 
called him by his real name er 
rief (or na$m) ben @d)elm auf 
bie ©ette, unb nannte tyri bann 
to, \<tam wrfpen Xiamen 



.TO CALL. 
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that is what I call being punctual 
bag nenne icfy (eimnal) ^unftftd) 

fan 
the pope having called a council, 
the emperor called a diet ba 
bet SPctyft em Koncilium (jufatn- 
men) betufen Ijatte, fo fcfcrieb bet 
Jtaifet einen SleidjStag au8 

having been called away, I could 
not call on you, as I had in- 
tended ba id) abgetufen wutbe, 
o f ontite idj nl<$t Bei 3$nen ein* 
fctectyen (or @ie ni^t befudjen), 
wie id) bie 3ttfl$t ge^abt $atte 

although engaged in a serious 
business, you allow yourself to 
be called off by every idler who 
chances to drop in upon you 
o&gteid) mit einet rci^ttgen @a^e 
(or Slngetegenfyit) befd)dftlgt, 
laffen <Sie flcty (bod?) bon iebem 
SWufiggdnger, bet gerabe ju 3$* 
run f 5mmt (or bet @ie jufdllig 
Befu^t), babon abtufen (or ab*» 
jie^en) 

you have no right, I believe, to 
call me to account for what I 
do or not id) glaube, <5te tyaben 

fein {ftectyt, ™fy »*» w* 1 ** 
Styun* unb SaffenS* jut JRebe 
)u fatten 



how do you call this in England? 
wa$ nennt man bad in <£nglanb? 

being in difficulties, he called his 
creditors together, and these 
made him call in his debts ba 
et ftcfy in ©djrctettgfeiten befanb, 
fo rief et feine ©tdubtget jufam* 
men, unb biefe liefkn ityn feine 
@($utben einfotbetn 

these circumstances must call to 
your mind the things you seem 
to have forgotten, and recall 
you to your senses biefe Xlm» 
ftdnbe muffen @te an bie ©Inge 
etinnetn, bie @ie betgejfen ju $a* 
Ben f($etnen, unb ©te rciebet jut 
SSetnunft jurud bttngen 

it is now of no use your calling 
God to witness of your good 
intention; you ought to have 
come, when I called for your 
assistance e$ tyilft nun nidjtS, 
baf? @ie @ott jum Seugen 3$tet 
guten9l6itd)tantufen; @ie tyU 
ten fommen fotlen, at* id) @ie 
ju «&ulfe rief 

now I shall call him in, and call 
for his opinion ie|t TOetbe id) 
i$n tyetelntufen (laffen), unb 0)tt 
auffotbetn, mit feine SWetnung 
jufagen 



* Literally doing waft, omxssum* 
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TO OARS. 



he has been called to the bar er 
ifl jum 3tbfcofaten ernannt voox* 
ben 

call me to-morrow morning at 
half past six tvecfen @ie mid) 
inorgen fru$ urn §att fiefcen 

at the call of passion the youth 
starts into manhood Mm 9tuf 
bet Setbenfdjaft nrirb ber Sung* 
ling #6fcttd) jum Wlanm 

if you neglect your calling, how 
can you expect to prosper? 
fcemt ©ie Sfyren SBeruf fceroad)* 
Idfftgen/ wie fonnen @te erwar* 
ten, baf e$ 3$nen gut ge^e ? 



tell my servant to remain within 
call fagen @ie meinem SBebieiu 
ten, er folle in ber 01% fcleften 

being absent at the call of 'the 
muster-roll, he was reported as 
a deserter ba er fceim SSerlefen 
nidjt jugegen war/ fo wurbe er 
ate Deferteur (or 9tu$reij?fr) ge* 
melbet 

I should have given you a call 
long ago, if I had known your 
present residence id) wurbe @ie 
fa>n Ungjt fcefudjt fytfcen, toenn 
ity genmft tyttte, voo @te iefct 
npo^nen 



To CARE. 



caring for all, no one cares for 
him fur afle forgenb, fcefummert 
fid) niemanb urn il)n 

left a helpless widow, all her 
children were cared for by her 
friends alS ^ulflofe 8Bittoe $in* 
terlaffen, nmrben atle iljre Amber 
toon iljren Sreunben berforgt (or 
utttergebradjt) 

you have no business to care for 
such a spendthrift @ie fctaucfyen 
fldj urn etnen foldjen 93erfd)t»en* 
ber nid)t $u tefummern 

what do I care? n?a$ frage id) ba» 
nacfy? 



she cared for nobody fie t ummerte 
fid) um bie gauge SBelt nidjt (or 
inad)te flcip au$ ber ganjen 2BeIt 
nic^tS) 

he did not care a farthing for his 
reproaches er fdjerte fld) nidjt 
int gertngfien um feine (or beffen) 
SSorttJurfe 

if they had cared more for the 
china I sent you, you would 
have received it all unbroken 
n>enn man auf bad $orjf an# bad 
to) S^nen f^itfte, fceffer 9Mjt ge* 
$aht i)atu f fo rourben ©ie e$ im* 
gftmSpei cttjalten IjaSen 



TO CARS, 
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I do not care a straw (a rush, a 
pinch of snuff) for it id) funu 
mere mid) ben «§enfer brum (or 
id) frage nid)t einen $ftfferling, 
or eine $rtfe 'Xatacf) banad) 

I never cared much for melons 
id) madjte mir niemats ttiel au8 
Sfcetonett 

you would not care to lose your 
good name e$ wurbe itynett wotyl 
nid)t angeneljm (or erfreultd)) 
fetyn, wenn ©ie 3$ren guten flftuf 
terldren (or einfcufjeten) 

would you care to go with me this 
summer to Switzerland? tttbcfy* 
Un ©ie wotyt biefen ©ommer mit 
mir nad) ber @d)tt)eij reifen? 

I don't care, if I do e£ fcerfdjttgt 
mir ntd)t$, u>enn id) mit Stynen 

take care, you do not trust him 
again who has cheated you once 
f)uten ©ie fid?, bag ©ie bem nict>t 
nrieber trauen, ber ©ie einmal 
Betrogen f)at 



he does not take sufficient care 
of his health er nimmt fetne 
©efunbtyeit ntd)t genug in 9ld)t 
(or wa^rt — nic^t gettug) 

when you see your friends, you 
should cast away all your cares 
roenn ©ie mit 3§ren Sreunben 
gufammen flub, fo fotlten ©ie fid) 
olle ©orgen au$ bem ©inne 
fd)lagen 

he could not have possibly shown, 
more care for his own affairs 
than he shewed for ours er f)(ttte 
faum fur feine eigenen 9lngele* 
gen^eiten me^r ©orgfatt teroeifen 
fdnnen, al8 er fur bie unf(e)rigen 
BeroieS 

he careful for nothing forgett ©ie 
fur ni$t8 

if they had been careful, I have 
no doubt, they would have suc- 
ceded in all their plans roenn 
fie i?orfld)tig ju SBerfe gegangen 
wdren, fo jweijte id) nidjt, bajj 
tf)nen alle i^re tylkxu gelungen 
fetyn njurben 



XC. The Participle Present is scarcely ever used in German, ex- 
cept adverbially, such as in the phrase " caring for all," etc., p. 116. 

XCI. When it expresses a cause or a concurrent event, it is turned 
into the Present, Imperfect or Pluperfect of the Indicative preceded by 
one of the conjunctions ba since, twit because, inbem, rccU)renb whilst* 
nod)bem after, the tense depending on the time stated in the accom- 
panying clause. See p. 120 and 122. 
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TO CARRY. 



When it is used as a verbal substant. after the prepositions, it is 
often turned iuto an infinitive, but often into the indicative preceded 
by fcaft, while the prepos. is combined with ba. As: I had not the 
least doubt of their being willing to serve us id) tyatte nid)t ben gering* 
flen 3roeifel baran, bafi fie Bereft fetyn wurben, un$ ju bienen. 

XCII. For half past 12 we say $af6 eta$ (half one), for half past 
one fyatb jtrei (half two) and so on. With the minutes beyond the 
half hour, we also mention the next hour; but do not say, how many 
minutes are wanting, but how many are gone towards it. As 25 mi- 
nutes to 3, funf unb btetfHg SJttnuten auf brei; a quarter to 4 brei^Bier* 
tel auf fciet; 5 minutes to 5 funf unb funfgig SKimiten auf funf* 

In other instances 'halffyalb is added to the numbers, which must 
be ordinal and always the next to the one mentioned in English. 
Thus instead 

of ein unb eftt $aI6 (1 J) say anberttyatt 

— gnjei unb ein $afl> (2|) — britiefyrffc 

— brei unb ein fytto (3 \) — fciertetyaft 

— je^t unb eta $aft (10 J) — elfte^alfc 

— jwangig unb eta $aT6 (20J) — eta unb gwanjigjie^att 



To CARRY. 



I 



let some one carry my luggage 
on board tajfen ©teiemanbmeta 
®e£d<f an SBotb tragen (or 
faingen) 

you surely won't carry this heavy 
parcel yourself! @ie roerben bod) 
biefen fd)weten $Pa<f ni^t fetfcft 
tragen nwflen! 

who will carry the prize this time? 
wer wirt>bie8 Wl&l ben $Ptet$ ba- 
ton tragen? 



I never carry gold and silver in 
the same side of my purse id) 
f&fyre niemato ®olb* unb ©it6er* 
munge in berfetten Seite meinet 
SB&tfe 

he carries a noble heart in his 
breast er futyrt eta eble$ «&erj in 
feiner Stuft 

one ought not to carry arms for 
mere show man fotite ntd)t bie 
VMJpa ^xx Wafyu ®d)au fftyren 



TO CARRY. 
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men-of-war have to cany, besides 
their guns, the necessary com- 
plement of sailors, and provi- 
sions often for many months, 
also large bodies of troops with 
their arms, baggage etc, bit 
£rieg$fd)iffe mujfm nefcft ityren 
Jtanonen, Hjrer n$t$igen SWann* 
ftyaft unb Sproblant (or SefcenS* 
tnittel), oft auf biete SRonate, au<$ 
parte SItttyeilungenSruWen neBfi 
berett SBaffen, ®ej>d<f u* f, to. 
tragen Cor fuljren) 

the question is, how to carry off 
the superabundance of moisture 
bie Stage tft, trie bet Ueberflufi 
an 8feud)tigfeit afyufutyren fety 

many a man travels through the 
world for his amusement, but 
is never amused, because he 
carries his ennui with him in 
his travelling carriage manner 
burtfreijl bie 2Belt, urn jl$ bie 
3*tt ju oertreifcen, finbet ate* nie* 
mal$ Unter^attung, ittbem er bie 
Sangetoeile in fetnem Steifetoagen 
mit j!d) futyrt 

I pray you, do not carry your ob- 
stinacy farther. You might 
repent it tdj fcitte @ie, trei&en 
@ie 3§re «&artndcfigfeit (or 
3{jrm £ro$) nicfyt wetter* @te 
burften e£ bereuen 



better to carry gold in your 
pockets, than on your coat e$ 
iji foffer man fufyrt baS ©otb in 
ber Safc&e, aid bafj man e3 auf 
bent diode tragt 

if we had brought any thing into 
the world, we should have some 
reason to expect that me might 
carry something out of it toenn 
toir ettoaS in bie SBelt mitgefrradjt 
fatten, fo fatten toir guten @runb 
ju ertoarten, bafi toir ettoaS mit 
ijinaus nefymen toutben (or burf* 
ten) 

let us not allow ourselves to be 
carried away by the wind of 
every new doctrine lajfen toir 
un8 nidjt oon bem SBinbe ieber 
neuen Sefyre fortreijjen 

such arguments ought to carry 
conviction into every ingenuous 
mind fotd)e ©runbe fotften JebeS 
aufrtdjtige ©emut^ ufcerjeugen 

if you expect to carry every thing 
before you, you will find your- 
self mistaken toenn @ie ertoor* 
ten, atteg burdjf&tyren ju fdnnen, 
fo toerben®te finben, bajj ©iefld) 
geirrt tyaben 

with money much may be carried, 
yet not all mit ©elb lajjt fi# 
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TO CHANGE. 



that would be carrying coals to 
Newcastle bad tytefie $eifje£ SBaf* 
fet warm mafyn 

the Dutch carry on their nego- 
tiations like their business, with 
prudence and moderation bit 
«£ou*finbet fcetteifcen i^re Unter* 
^anblungen trie ityre ©efdjdfte, 
mit 25orfl<$t unb SWfi fiigung 



he carries his head too high et tft 
bieljuflolg 

I wish you would carry on your 
dispute with a little less heat 
i<fj icottte, @ie fefcten 3^ten 
©tteit mit ttvoaQ roeniget «&i|e 
fort 

he carries on both shoulders ft 
trdgt auf feeiben SMjfetn 



To CHANOB. 



I have changed my opinion of 
this man itf) tyafce meitte SWet* 
nung u6et biefen SWann geanbett 

havinggot wet through, you ought 
as quickly as possible to go 
home and change your clothes 
ba @ie btitdjnafj gen?otben flnb, 
fo foflten @ie fo fctynefl wie mftg* 
ltd) nadj &atife ge^en, unb bie 
JHeibet trecfyfeln 

she says, she has changed her 
mind fl e fagt, jle §afce fid} anbet$ 
Befonnen 

she is for ever changing her mind 
fie betdttbert Unmet t$re 9tnft<$ten 
(or dntfalfiffe) — fie ifl fe$t 
toetterwenbetifd) 

she is as changeable as the wind 
fie **rdnbett fid) nrie ber SBtnb 
{or bttfy ft% mit torn SBtnbe) 



where shall we change horses? 
too toed)fetn toir bie^ferbe? 

let us change dictionaries. How 
much must I give you in ex- 
change? totttooflettunfere2Bfit» 
tetfcudjet taufdjen. 8Bte bid 
mtifl id) 3$nen (im £aufd)e) 
$etau$ge6en? 

when the moon changes, we may 
hope that the weather will 
change too toettn bet Stfonb 
toedjfelt, fo butfett wit $offen, 
baj? bad SBetter ftd) aud) betdtu 
betn toetbe 

why did she change colour, when 
I spoke of the possibility of her 
changing her religion? tootum 
betdnbette fte bie §otfce, ate to> 
bon bet «K6gli^!eit fa*%, baf 
fie gu etaet anbettt ^onfrffiott 
iAsx^tfyu Wuttte? 



TO CHARQS. 
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an. Irishman once asserted that 
he had been charged in his in- 
fancy tin 3rldnt>er fce$au£tete 
einmal, er fe& in feiner JKinb^eit 
untergefdjo&en (or fcertaufcfyt) 
tcorben 

can you change a ten-pound-note 
forme? lonnen ©ie mir eine $e$n 
^Pfunb («8an!)note tt>ed)feht? 

yes, if you will take it all in 
sovereigns; for I have no 
small change in the house [a, 
roenn ©ie eSganj in ©ou&etainen 
ne^men tuotten; benn id) $a6e 
fein ftein ©elb im «§aufe 



great changes have taken place 
in Europe since the end of last 
war eg i)aUn fldj feit bem <£nbc 
beg tefcten ,Rttege8 giefje 93erftn* 
berungen in (£uto£a gugettagen 

your grand-father tells me, he 
has made a considerable change 
in his will to the benefit of his 
youngest grand-son 3tyt ©tofi* 
ijoter fagt mir, et §afce eine Be* 
beutenbe 5tenberung in feinem 
Sejiamente gettoffen, unb groat 
gum SBeften feineg Jungften <£nfet8 

a change has come over his spi- 
rits fein Sinn f)at fid) gednbett 



To CHARGE. 



being himself charged with too 
many cares, he charged his old 
tutor with the education of his 
son feftfi gu fei)t mit ©otgen 
Bcfofiet, utetgafc er bie (£tgie$ung 
fetne* @o$ne$ feinem alten <§of* 
mtijiet (or Setter) 

there is no telling with what 
crimes we may be charged, if 
we displease our arbitrary ruler 
ed if* unmdglid? gu fagen, toeldje 
ffiertttdjen man una jut Safl 
Iegen/ (or n>e(d)et ... man und 
ieftyutbigett) bfitfte, wenn nrit 
unf(<)tem geroaltfamen £ercfcfyet 
mijjfaflen 



there is no knowing with what 
the vessel may be charged nte* 
manb roeifj, mit wa$ bad ©djtff 
Maben fetyn mag 

I charge you once for all not to 
go to that place again id) tier* 
Wete 3$nen ein far a«e SRale 
nriebet an biefen Drt gu getyen 

our cavalry charged the enemy 
most vigorously, and this 
charge decided the battle in our 
favour unfere 9teitetei fret n?u* 
t^enb ft&et ben ffeinb tyet, unb 
biefetSlngtiff entfdjteb bte@d^lo^t 
fux uufc (at \u **S;m%w&£&\ 
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TO COME. 



the poor family, after having 
straggled for many years with 
abject poverty, has at last be- 
come chargeable to the parish 
bit atme garatfie, nad)bem fie 
Safyte tang gegen bie bittetfie %x* 
mut$ angefantyft (tyatte), ifi enb* 
lid? bem Jtitdjfyiele gut £aft ge* 
fatten 



is your gun charged? tfi 3$t* 
gltnte gelaben? 

you are, it seems to me, not 
chargeable with vanity man 
f ann 3fynen, wie mid) bfinft, Wne 
(Sitelfeit botwetfen (or gut £ajt 
tegen) 



To COMB. 



I 



how did that come? tote tarn bad 
(or une trug fid) bad ju ?) 

come what will e$ f omme, trad ba 
rootle 

if it should come to the worst, 
you can come and live with me 
roenn e8 am fd)ttmmften fommen 
(or ablaufen) fottte, fo f&nnen 
®ie M mix tootynen (or im 
fd)timmflen SaWe f&nnen @ie 

u. f. tt).) 

coming so often to town as you 
do, why do you never come 
and see us? ba @ie fo oft nad) 
bet ©tabt fommen, njarum befu* 
d)en ©ie un8 nie? 

how does the boy come on at 
school? tta£ mad)t bet Stnabt 
fut ftottfdjtitte in bet @d)ule ? 

they came on one by one fie fa* 

men tinjetn fyeran 



you will come in for your share 
©ie wetben S^ten 9lnt§eil «n* 
Jjfangen (or ettyalten) 

some obstacle must have come in 
the way of the mail, that it is 
not come in yet e$ mufl bet $ofi 
tin <§inbetnifi in ben 3Beg ge* 
fommen fetyn, bafi fie nod? nid)t 
$etetn ifl 

I shall come into any thing that 
may be decided on id) roetbe in 
atleg nritttgen (or eittfttmmen), 
njotubet man einig rcetben ma$ 

no one could come out of a diffi- 
culty with greater glory nie* 
manb f onnte fid) mit metyt 8hi$m 
and einet ©d)toietigfeit (or f$nne» 
tigen Sage) $etau8jie$en 

fear came upon the whole as- 
sembly bie ganje SSetfammiung 
m\U son 9lng(i befallen 



TO COMS. 
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he expected to come off victorious, 
but he came off a loser tt tx* 
roartete ben @ieg babon $u tragen, 
tfber er Mteb tat SSerlujie 

they say that by often washing 
the head, the hair comes off 
man fagt, bafj roenn man fid) &f* 
terd ben Jtopf roafd)t/ einem bie 
<§aare audfaflen 

with this rain and mild weather 
every thing will come np ra- 

. pidly bei biefemSlegen unbbiefer 
milben ffiBitterung wirb ailed 
fdjnefl auffommen (or road)fen) 

she had fallen into a feinting fit, 
but after awhile she again came 
to (herself) fie roar in O^mnadjt 
^efatten (or gefunfen), aber nad) 
etater SBetle er^olte fie fldj njieber 

what do you think will our bill 
come to? trie fyod? meinen ©ie, 
baf? unfere $fted)mmg fid) betaufen 
tterbe? 

that does not by any means come 
up to our expectation badreidjft 
bureaus nid)t an unfere Crroar* 
turig 

I feel old age gradually coming 
upon me id? fuf)le ed, bafj id) 
aUmdlig alter roerbe 



this came to pass, while no one 
dreamt of the most distant 
danger bied ereignete fid), ba 
niemanb fid) im entfemteflen et* 
mad bon @efa$r trdumen Uefi 

if he goes on at this rate, he must 
speedily come to ruin roentt et 
ouf biefem SBege fortgetyt, mufi er 
balb (or mufi ed (alb ntit ifyn) 
ju @runbe getyen 

it is true, we came at last to an 
agreement, but I am sure, I 
came short by half of what was 
my due ed fam freilid? jutefct 
groifd)en und ;u einem 93ergleld> 
aber ify bin gerotf}, i$ fam babei 
urn bie <$dtfte bon bem gu furj, 
road mlr gebutyrte 

first come, first served, is an old 
proverb roer juerfi f ommt, mafyt 
erfi*, ifi tin alted ®*)rud)roort 

if all comes to all, I still feel that 
I come short of you in many 
things roenn ed urn unb urn 
ftmmt, fo fu^le i$ bod;, bag i$ 
3ljnen in bielen Dingen nad)jie$c 

how did the new play come off? 
role lief bad neue ©tucf ab ? 

they came off second best fie JO* 
gen ben furjeren 



* Literally, grinds fast. 
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TO DISAPPOINT. 



how much of her god-mother's 
property will come to the young 
lady nrie triel *>on ifyret ©efcatte? 
rttm SBermdgen nritb bent (ungen 
Stauenjimmct jufaflen? 

if it comes to that, I shall confess 
at once, how I came to he 
acquainted with him, and how 
I came by the manuscripts 
wenn eg batyn fommen fottte, fo 
werbe id) auf einmal (or o^ne 
atnflanb) Befennen, nrie tdj mit 
tym Befannt gewotben, unb trie 
id) px ben SWanufcrtyten gefom* 
men Bin 

you may rub till doomsday, the 
spot won't come out fie tndgen 
Big gum {uneven £ctg teiBen, unb 
roerben ben Slecfen bod) nid)t 
tyetaugBringen 

where did this come from? too 
$aBen @te biefeg fcer? 



I should like to know what will 
come of such conduct id) mdefcte 
nrijfen, wotyin erne fotd>e 9taffufc 
rung fu^ten nritb 

they came upon me unawares, 
while I was in my study fie 
iiBerfielett mid) gait} unerwartet 
in nteinent ©tubierjunmer 

it came upon them like a thunder- 
clap eg Befiel fie, nrie ein Sonner* 
falag 

what has all their cunning come 
to now? nrie weit $aBen fie eg 
nun mit all ifyrer Jttfi geBrad)t ? 

the whole affair is come to nothing 
Me ganje @ad)e ijl ju nic^tg ge~ 
worben 

come good, come evil, I shall he 
at my post eg fatte aug, nrie eg 
rootle, fo Bin id) an meinem $iy 
ften 



To DISAPPOINT. 



\ 



precocious children often disap- 
point the expectations of their 
parents fru^reife «£tnber Winter* 
geften oft bie (Srwartungen i^ter 
(Sltetrn 

I expect you without fail, and 

trust, you will not disappoint 

me again, as you are in the 

habit of doing id) etttHWt* ©Vt 



ol)ne 8fe$t, unb tyoffe, @le toerten 
ntid) ntdjt aBermalg t&ufd)en, wte 
@ie gew&tynlid) ju tyun Jpfbgtn 

happy he who expects little, he 
will not find himself disap- 
pointed wo$l bent, bet nidjt Jolet 
ernmttet, er urirb fid) nid)t Befro* 
gen flnben 



TO DISPOSE. 
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do what you will, his cunning will 

- . know how to disappoint your 

arrangements tfyim <3te, voa& 

@ie rootten, fo nrirb feine £iji 

3&te ©nriajtungen ju *>ereite(n 

• nrijfen 



so many disappointments in one's 
life are enough to make one 
cautious fo ttiele getaufcfyte (Sr* 
nxtrtungen (or £aufd)ungen) im 
fceben ftnb geeignet, eitien ttorfld)* 
tig ju mactyen 



To DISPOSE. 



I send you enclosed a hill of ex- 

. change for £250 at eight days 

sight of the amount of which 

you may dispose at your plea- 

'■ sure id) fenbe 3§nen ^iermit 

-'•■ ehien 3Bed)fel fur gwei fyunbett 

- ttttb futtf^tg $funb auf adjt Sage 
. €>id)t, ubet bejfen SBettag @ie 

naa) SBelieben bi3}>oniren (or &er* 
fugen) fdnnen 

if I were disposed to suspicion, 
the manner in which he dis- 
posed his guests at table would 
lead me to believe that there 
was something particular in the 
wind wenn id) ju SSerbadjt ge* 
neigt ttfite, fo wiirbe bie 2fct, wie 
ft feine ® djie am $ifd> t>ettl)eilte, 
wM) ju bent ©laufcen fcerleiten, 
fc$ etn>a8 Ungen>5$nlicf)e8 im 
. ffiBerfe ifl 

every thing in the British Museum 

- fe disposed in the best possible 
order atte* im $rittif$en 3Ru* 
feum ijl in bet tefhn&glia^en Orb* 
nung eingeri^tet unb aufgefiettt 



an absolute owner of a property 
may dispose of it in his will to 
whomever he pleases cin unfce* 
fdjrinf ter ©tgenttyumer einer SBe* 
jifcung !ann biefelbe *>ermad)en 
went er n>itt 

if the favourite could dispose the 
monarch to recall this obnox- 
ious ordonance, the nation 
would be inclined to forgive 
him much of his former mal- 
practices wenn bet ©unfiling 
ben 2Eonard)en bafyinbringen (or 
teratogen, or fcereben) f dnnte, bafi 
er biefe ttet^aftte SBetorbmmg ju* 
rudnfifyne, fo rourbe bie Nation 
geneigt fetyn, i$m dieted Don feU 
nen frutyeten ftylecfyten @treicf)en 
ju fcergetyen 

I should like you to dispose of 
your time more usefully than 
you generally do id) wunfd)te 
fefyr, bafl @ie 3$re 3eit nufcltdjet 
anwenbeten, aid @ie gewdljnUdj 
ju ttyxxv VfytW* 
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TO DO. 



if I were at all disposed to laugh 
to-day, the manner in which 
you disposed of your car- 
riage and horses would make 
me laugh outright mmn l(fj 
$eute ia gum £a$en aufgelegt 
wfoe, fo nmrbe bie 9lrt, wie @ie 
3I)ten SBagen unb $ferbe Set* 
fauft (or loSgefdjlagen) tyaten, 
mid) laut lacbcn madjen 



I have just called on Miss F.— 
to take her out with me fbr a 
drive, hut I found she was not 
disposed to leave her room idj 
tin fo efcen 6ei Srrduletng.— 
fcorgefafyren, urn @ie auf due 
©pagierfatyrt mitnme^men, aS« 
i<$ fanb, bafj ©ie feine Sufi $atte, 
tyr Simmer gu fcerlafien 



To DO. 



you do little or nothing from mor- 
ning till night @ie t#un raenig 
ober ntdjts fcom STOorgen tils in 
bie 9ia$t 

what have you to do with that? 
roa$ i)aUn ©ie bamit ju t$un 
(or fdjaffen) — or wa8 ge^t bag 
@ie an? 

what one does willingly, one does 
easily tta8 man gern t^ut, t$ut 
man leid)t 

do right, and fear no one tf)ite 
flfted)t unb fdjeue niemanb(en) 

do what you are hidden ; and never 
do such a thing again t$ue, 
rcag man bit fceftetytt; unb t^ue 
bergteld)en nie njteber 

here is nothing farther to he done 

pier lafjt ftd) nitfjtb xmttx tfym 
(or macfym) 



when you have done all, you are 
hut an unprofitable servant 
votnn bu ailed gettyan fytfi, fot$ 
bu bod) nut ein fauler Jtne$t 

you should do here, as if you were 
at home @ie foftten $ier tfrm, 
ate voenn @ie ;u <§aufe wfaen 

all my work is done aXk Wfine 
SlrBeit Ijl gctfym (or soBenbet) 

how is this coat to be done? trie 
rotten Stebtefen {Rod grmo^t 
$afon? 

do it, as it is now the fashion 
madden @ie $n, xoit ct fe|t 
SWobeiji 

if you do these clothes well, you 
shall in future always work fbr 
me roenn @ie biefe JHetbergnt 
madden, fo (often @le ttufMg fa* 



TO DO. 
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the matter is now done, and I 
have nothing farther to do with 
it bie ®ad)e ifl nun ju Gnbe (or 
fcorufier), unb id) $a6e nid)t8 weU 
Ux bamit $u ttyun (or fdjaffen) 

now that the mischief is done, all 
that you can say will not do 
nun ba ba8 Unglucf gefd)e$en i% 
tylft afleg, roaS ©ie fagenfonnen, 
ju nld)t8 

well, that may do nun, bad mag 
ange^en 

that won't do bag ge^t (or )>af}t) 
ntd)t or bad faun nid)t fefyn 

it may do elsewhere anbetSwo 
mag e8 ange^en 

you have done very well hy him 
©ie $a6en fe^r gut an t$m ge* 
^anbelt 

I can lend you a few pounds, if 
they will do id) f ann Sfjnen tU 
nige $funb tetyen, wcnrt bag ge*« 
nug ifl (or §inreid)t) 

as soon as he had done speaking, 
he left the hall foMb et mit 
feiner SRebe ju (Snbe war, fcetliefi 
er ben ©aal 

will you soon have done? jtnb ©it 
i<&> fertig? 

one letter is done eitt SBrUf ijl fer* 
tig (or gefttytiefcen) 



this picture must have been done 
by an experienced artist biefed 
©emdlbe mufi Don einem erfa^te* 
nen tfunjtfet gema^U fetyn (or 
^erru^ten) 

I don't know what to do with 
this incorrigible youth id) weifi 
nid)t, roag id) uiit biefem au$ge« 
laffenen Sungting anfangen fott 

pray, have done with your teazing 
^dren @ie bod) einmal auf einen 
ju qudlcn 

let me know, when the service is 
done laffen ©ie midj'S nrijfen, 
njenn Sle JKrdje au$ (or bet @ot* 
teSblenj* fcorufcer) ijt 

a little present to the secretary 
will do your business eitt f letneS 
®efd)enf an benSecretfo gemadjt, 
uttb ©ie $a6en gewonnen @#el 

they do not do much business in 
that street in {ener ©trafjegieit 
e8 md)t biel Aunbfctyaft 

they have done us much good 
jlefyifcen un8 iriel ®uU$ ernriefen 

isthe meat done? ijtbaSjJWfdjgar? 

I do not like my food under-done 
id) mag nid)t metn (Sfien $at6 
gar (or f)a\b get od)t) 

these easterly winds will do for 
mebiefe Dftainbe wetben mid) 
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TO DO* 



bow that you have let your toy will these handkerchiefs do for 

fall, it is done for nun, ba bu beitt you ? flnb biefe $afd)entu<fyet nod; 

@#el jeug tyaft fatten laffen, ijt e3 3fyrem SBunfdje? 
jerfrodjen 

XCIII. When the object of an action is stated as a secondary result, 
or if we do not wish to move participles or infinitives too far from 
the nominative, the object, preceded by gtvat (indeed), is brought in 
after the participle, etc. See an example, in p. 121. 

XCIV. How after an infin. is not translated. See example p. 125. 

XCV. To do used to prevent the repetition of a verb is not 
rendered; the second verb being either repeated, or dropped alto- 
gether. Thus : 

No one could have received me 
better than he did ntcmanb 
$fttte tnld) fcejfet aufnefynen (or 
entyfangen) ffcnnen, aid er 



you promised me you would not 
go out, if it rained, and now 
you have done it fie fcetfyradjen 
mir, <Sie nwttten nidjt auSge^en, 
wemt e8 tegnen fottte; unb nun 
flnb ftc bodj audgegangen 



we ought to care for the interest 
of others, as we do for our 
own voir fottten fur ben SJortjett 
anberet etien fo Beforgt fctyn, att 
»it e$ fut unfent eigenen fiub 

did he really say so? fiat er eft 

wirfttd) gefagt? 

yes, he did ja or fa freilicx) (or, 
repeating) ja, er $at eg wkfudj 
gefagt 



N*B. The same rule applies to the verbs to have, sad to be. Thus: 



has your brother got his com- 
mission? Yes, he has fyat 3fyt 
©ruber felne 9lnftettung (or SBe* 
jiallung) er^alten? 3a, (or {a, 
er $at jle er^alten) 

no, he has not nein (or netn, er 
£at fte (nod)) ntdjt et^alten 



has the concert begun? yes, it 
has fyat bad Concert angefangen? 
ja, (or ja, eg $at angefangen) 

is this not a very pretty dress? 
Yes, it is tfi bled nidft tin fefr 
$u6faeg tfleib? 3a, or \a tt# 
Cor fa, e* tp redjt \)ti>\4)) 



TO DRAW. 
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To DRAW. 



your horses draw this carriage 
easily 31)te $ferbe gte^en biefen 
SBagen leidjt 

how do they draw the water from 
such a deep well? nrie gietyt man 
ba8 SBajfet aug einem fo tiefen 
SBrunnen? 

the barbarian drew his sword and 
raised it over the head of his 
disarmed enemy bet SSartar gog 
fein @djtt>ert itnb gudte e8 uier 
bent «&aupte feineg entroaffneten 
ScinbeS 

one corps drew up the hill and 
the other down into the valley 
(Sin Sor^g* (or (Sine ®d)aar) 
gog ben SBerg^tnauf, unb bag an* 
bere ^inunter tn'3 S^al 

his inordinate vanity drew him 
into ruin feine gtengenlofe QiUU 
feit jog i$n in'8 93erbet6en 

this plaister does not draw btefeS 
Rafter jie^t nid)t 

a clever diplomatist draws his 
advantage from every acciden- 
tal event ein gefd)t<ftet ©tyto* 
tnatifet gie^t au$ jeber Sufdlltg* 
feit SottljeU 



he will know too how to draw 
himself out (extricate himself) 
from unforeseen difficulties ft 
toetfi audj, trie er fldj au$ un* 
&ot|ergefefyenen ©djioterigfetten 
gu jie^en §at 

his fate is drawing to a close fein 
©d)t<f fal gietyt fid) feinem @nbe 
gu (or entgegen) 

in proportion as our troops drew 
forward, those of the enemy 
drew back fo nrie unfere $nty* 
£en ^eranjogen (or tucf ten), go- 
gen ftdj bie be8 SeinbeS (or bie 
feinblidjen) gurucf 

knowing him to be a distinguished 
scholar, we tried every thing in 
our power to draw him out, 
but it was all in vain. He drew 
his chair close to the fire, drew 
a book out of his pocket, and 
there he sat reading to himself, 
till it was time for every one 
to go to bed ba nrir nmjjten, bafi 
er ein auggegeidjnetet ©etetyrter 
Ifi, fo fcetfudjten nrit afleS m5g* 
licije, ifyn gum ®£redjen gu 
fcringen, at>er e8 war ailed bet* 
gefcenS. (St gog feinen @tu$l 



* Pronounced as in English. 
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bidjt an'd Seuer, gog (or nafyn) 
etn SBud) aud ber Safcfce, unb fajji 
ba unb lad, Bid ed 3eit war, bafi 
ieber gu SBette ginge 

why should you endure all this 
pain, if haying your decayed 
tooth drawn, would give you 
relief at once roarum foflten @ie 
all biefen @d)merg teiben, ba, 
wemt ©ie ftd> 3i)ren tyotylen 3<tytt 
audreifien lichen, @ie auf einmat 
9tu$e $aBen wurben 

tell my man to draw some beer 
faqen @ie meinem SBebienten, er 
foUe etroad SBler ga^fen 

whence could the ancient Egyp- 
tians have drawn their science, 
if not from India? roofer fotttt* 
ten bie alten (Jitter tyre ©if* 
fenfdjaft getyolt faBen, werni nid^t 
torn (or aud) 3nbien? 

I am afraid these birds have never 
been drawn id) furdjte, biefe 
9Sogei flnb gar nid)t audgeroeibet 
worben 

the regiment drew up in front of 
the royal palace bad Otegiment 
fteflte ft* fcor bem Wnlgtidjen 
$alajie auf 

the noise continued till the cur- 
tain drew up ber i&xm bauerte 
fort, Bid ber aSor^ang auf (or in 
tit £%) ging 



Kean used to draw as large houses 
as Kemble Sttan pflegte bad 
Sweater eBen fo fefyr angufuflcn 
(or ein eBen fo groped 2lubtto* 
rium tyerangujietyen) aid JttmBte 

have the agreement immediately, 
drawn up by a notary tajfen 
@ie ben 93ertrag fogteldj *>on 
einem SRotar(iud) auffefcen 

their zeal for the propagation of 
the holy scriptures drew upon 
them a persecution on the part 
of the priests tyr Gifet fur bie 
aSerfcreltung ber t)eittgen ©djrift 
Bradjte tynen eine SBerfolgung torn 
©eiten ber $Pfaffen guwegc (or 
jog tynen.... ju) 

if you pull it hard, you may draw 
it out considerably roentt ©te ed 
ftarf angietyen, fo f dnnen @te ed 
Bebeutenb fcerWngern 

the sum which you drew on me 
the 5th ultimo will be duly 
honoured bie @umme, roetcfye 
©le am funften oorigen 9Konat« 
auf midj trafflrt (or gcgogai) fkt« 
Ben, njirb geBityrenb |onorirt 
roerben 

can you draw? getdjnen @ie? 

a good painter ought to draw 
every thing from nature etn 
guter SRa^ler fottte atted nad) 
ber 9tatur geicfjnen 
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I will show you all the drawings 
I have in my port-folio id) toill 
Stynen alle bie 3*id)iwngen jet* 

gen (or @ie fe^en lajfen), bie 

id) In meiner STOa^e $afce 

how many feet of water does this 
ship draw, when she has her 



full cargo? nrte Otele ©dju$ (or 
ffuj?) tief ge$t biefeg @$ijf im 
SBajfer, warm e8 feme fcofle $a* 
bung $at? 

this book is drawing to a close 
biefeS SBudj nflbett fid) fetnem 
Gnbe (or Scfyluffe) 



Participles after Prepositions. 4 ' 



if you once accustom yourself to 
getting up early, you will find 
no difficulty in it njenn ©ie fldj 
einmal bar an geto&tynen, frulj 
aufjufle^en (or an'8 frulje 2luf* 
ftc^en geio5$nen), fo tocrben @ie 
feine ©djwierigfelt mefyc batin 
flnben 

although he is proud of being 
able to drink more than any 
one else, I am sure, no one will 
envy him for this accomplish- 
ment ofcgleidj er jiolj barauf 
ifr bafi er metyr trinfen fann ate 
irgenb ein anberer, fo toltb lljn 
bod; gennfi niemanb urn biefen 
93orjug fceneiben 



I could not help smiling at being 
taken for a foreigner id) fonnte 
nld)t um$ta, (batufcer) ju Iddjeln, 
bafi man mid) fur etnen 9lu8* 
ttnber $telt 

don't you rejoice at being at last 
released from so pernicious a 
position? freuen @ie fid) ntdjt 
bat&6et (or freut e8 @le nidjt), 
bafi @ie enbltd) oon einem fo 
f*db«(^en aSerijdltnifc 67 fcftetet 
flnb 

she was dreadfully startled on 
hearing of my intention fleent* 
fefcte fttfy, at 3 fie fcento^ra, toad 
melne 9ftfldjt war 



• See Remark XCII, p. 118. 

87 Also circumstance, relation; from oerfjatten to hold, be related. Hence it 
also signifies proportion, as we say groci ttr^&U fid) gU oietr ttic Oicc JU Q&)t two 
bears the same relation (proportion) to 4, as 4 to 8. 
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I recognised him immediately by 
his peculiar manner of taking 
off his hat id) erfannte i^n fo* 
gletd) an bet eigent$umlid)en 9ttt, 
nrie et ben «£ut aBnimmt 

by respecting the rights of others, 
you will make yours to he res- 
pected inbem (or tcenn) @ie bie 
9ted)te anbetet ad)ten, wetben ©ie 
mad)en, bafi man bie 3§rtgen 
acfitet 

a good man finds his greatest 
enjoyment in doing good to 



others eta gutet SWamt ftabet 
feitten ©enufl batin, we im et <nu 
beten @ute3 t^un farnt 

I never douhted your being able 
to repay the loan you wanted, 
and I folly relied on your doing 
it at the proper time id) gtoeifelte 
ttie batan, bafi @ie wftrben bie 
Slnletye gutii(f6ega$ten fdnnen, 
imb fcetliefi mi* gfingtid) baranf, 
bag fie e8 gutge^&tigehSeit tfyin 
njurben 



Peculiar Uses of Prepositions. 



I am astonished at nothing id) 
nmnbte mi* (or etftaune) ,ubet 
nic$t8 

you may sneer at my credulity, 
but I have more reason to be 
angry at your unbelief ©ie 
mogen utier meine £etd)tglau6ig* 
felt fyotteln, cibtx id) $a6e metyt 
Utfadje ufcet 3§ten UnglauBen 
ju gutnen 

I can only rejoice to hear you 
now making game o/that at 
which you formerly used to 
tremble id) fann mid) nut bat* 
itfcet fteuem bafi id) @ie fid) 

" jejft UUx bag luftig mad)en felje, 



njofcot @le edentate gu jittem 
Jjjfegten 

why should you be frightened at 
that which is so truly harm- 
less? ttarum foflten fie Dot bem 
gittetn, wag fo^wafabaft Barm* 
Todifl 

one may now send books as well 
as letters by post man fann fe$t 
fon?o$l SButfcet att Sriefe butd) 
bie $ofl faiifen 

Harold was in the battle of Has- 
tings first wounded by an arrow 
which struck his eye <$atO& 
nmtbe in bet ®d)ta$t Bel $a$* 
tingS guetji butd) einen W& 
ttetumnbet, bet i$n im %u$t taf 
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the nation was released from a 
tyrant by a murder bit Nation 
nnnrbe butd) einen SWorb bon et* 
nem Styrannen fcefreit 

there are people who are scanda- 
lised at (or by) trifles e8 giefct 
fceute, bie fid) an JWeimgfelten 
fiojjen (or an tftetnigfelten 9ln* 
fiofl ne^men) 

I have known this long ago by 
(or from) dire experience id) 
roeij? bie8 fd)on Ifingft au8 ttau* 
tiger @rfa$tung 

we ought not to condemn our 
neighbour on mere suspicion 
roir foflten unfetnJtddjjten 58 nidjt 
auf Mofjen SSerbacfyt ^itt soer* 
bammen 

I acted entirely by your advice 
and direction id? tjanbelte gdng* 
licfy nad) 3t)tem 0tat§ unb nadj 
3$rer SSorfdjtift 

for particular reasons and from 
respect for my superiors, I 
could not make the communi- 
cation to you at the time you 
seemed so anxiously to expect 
it au8 Befonbetn ©runben unb 
au3 9ld)tung bot melnen 3$orge* 
fefeten, f onnte id? tymn bie Mu 



tyeilung nidjt gut 3*tt madjen, 
wo ©ie folate (or biefette) fo U* 
gierig gu erwarten fd)tenen 

if you do not know these things 
from experience, you will never 
learn them from books n>entt 
©ie fotdje ©inge ntd)t au8 @r* 
fa^rung nrijfen, fo tserben @ie fie 
nie aug S8ud)ern lernen 

a boy who will run away from a 
little dog is too timid for a sol- 
dier; and one who can not 
climb a tree is not fit for a 
sailor cin Stnabt, bet bor einem 
Heinen «£unbd)en babon tauft, ifl: 
gu fdjudjtem gum ©olbaten; 
unb einet, bet nldjt auf einen 
SBaum gu flettern berjW)t, taugt 
nid)t gum 9Jtotrofen (or See* 
mann) 

I was to travel ./or pleasure aftee I 
had long ceased to find pleasure 
in travelling tdj fotttegum 93er* 
gnugen reifen, nadjbem id) Wngfl 
aufgety&rt tyatte am SRetfen 93et* 
gnugen gu flnben 

if you dawdle about much longer, 
you will be too late for the 
meeting roenn @ie nod? biel 



w Neighbour in the sense of one living near 9tad)bar; but in the scriptural 
sense it is 9t&d)ftet, the superlative degree of the adj. naf?, near; and is declined 
like every other adjective. 
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Iditget Return friedjen, fo lorn* 
mtn ©ie gu f^dt fdr bie (or gur) 
SJerfanunlung 

he who is anxious Jftr his advance- 
ment in the world must al- 
ways he ready for action went 
e8 urn fein Sfortfommen in ber 
2Bett gu ttjun tji, tnuf? ju Jeber 
3eit gum «$anbein feereit fetyn 

although we are all inclined for 
peace, prudence demands that 
we should make the most effi- 
cient preparations for defence 
ofcateid) wit atU gum gricbcn ge« 
neigt ftnb, fo erforbert (bod?) bie 
tftugMt, bafi wit bie tftdjtig* 
jten 9ln flatten gut SSert^eibigung 
treffen 

the corn 69 being ready for cutting, 
. it behoves us to make speedy 
preparations/or the harvest ba 
bag ©etreibe gum@d)neiben reif 
iff/ fa tnUmt eg un8 fdjleunige 
Slnfhtten gur @mte(or Sternbte) 
gu treffen 

she had hoped for a better recep- 
tion, and was not prepared for 
, such rudeness from a person 



for whose company she had so 
long desired fie fyitte auf etaen 
fceffern (Smpfang getyofft, uub war 
nidjt auf einefoW>e @roD$eit(or 
8toj$eit) loon einer $erfon t>or* 
fcereitet, nadj beren ©efettfdjaft 
(or Umgang) {ie (Id; fo tange 
gefe^nt $atte 

they were anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to court the influential 
man's favour fie nxtren fogirrig 
nad) einer @etegen$eit urn M 
einffapreidjen SKannet Swift 
fallen gu Wnnen 

he has now to mourn for the loss 

of her whom he had courted 

for many years er $at Jefct wm 

ben 93erlufi berjeniflen ju foment, 

urn bie er »iefe Safyre langg* 

roorfen (or er fldj to 

worsen) $atte 

I will play, if it is a pleasure to 
you; but I must tell you that 
I never play for money i<$ will 
ftrielen, menu 3$nen bamitein 
©efaOen gefdjleljt; after Wj mujj 
3$nen fagen, bafi tdj nie urn 
©elb friete 



^ 



n ©etreibe means any kind of cereals; Jtorn any grain or seed. In some parti 
of Germany it is applied to rye; as cabbage is emphatically called 5trant (herb). 
It is however not applied, as in this country, to oats, which is «£afer (always 
used in the sing.) 
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a musician who gets paid for his 
playing on an instrument, plays 
for money einSttuflfer (or $on* 
funfHer), bet fl<fy fur fein ®pielen 
auf irgenb cinem Snfbumente be* 
galjten U% fpielt fur ®elb 

many prefer to beg for their 
maintenance rather than to 
work for it blete gte^en e$ "oor, 
um ifren Unter^alt gu betteln, 
al8 bafur gu arteiten 

to hide a danger from a man is 
not removing it eitte @efat)r 
&or einem SWenfdjen gufcer&ergen 
$eifi t nicfyt fie befeitigen 

the best wines are made from the 
pure juice of the grape, without 
any additions whatever btebefien 
SBeine roerben au8 bem reinen 
©aft ber Sraube gemactyt, unb 
groar o^ne irgenb elne anbere 
Sut^at 

how can a country be said to 
decrease in wealth and pros- 
perity, so long as it adds to the 
comforts and well-being of life? 
trie Idfit fid) fagen, bafi ein Saab 
an 9fleid)tt}um unb SBotyljtonb 
abmmmt, fo lange fid) beffen SBe* 



quemfidjfeiten unb SBotylbe^agen 
"oermetyren? 

a people may be poor in money, 
yet rich in every enjoyment 
ein Stat! mag arm an ®elb unb 
bodj reldj an aQen @enuffen fe^it 

this prince 60 must be very great 
in power, if he is to be supe- 
rior in forces to such wealthy 
and vigorous neighbours bie* 
fer ffurjl mug fe^r grofi an 
2)tod)t fetyn, n?enn er foldjen ret* 
d)en unb energifdjen 0la^barn 
an tfrdften uberlegen fetyn foil 

every Englishman abroad has a 
right to expect protection in 
the diplomatic agents of his 
country, whether they be cal- 
led consuls, charge* d'affaires, 
or ambassadors JeDer (Sngldn* 
ber im QluStanbe i)at tin &ed)t 
Sdjufc an ben btytomatifdjen 
9lgenten fetned ffiaterlanbeS gu 
flnben, gteidjtriel ob biefelben (or 
folctye) Sonfulen, ©efd)dft8trfiger 
ober ©efanbte genannt werben 

there is no disputing on such a 
point with one who does not 
believe in virtue ed lagt fid) ttilt 



00 A reigning prince, or one who bears a title as such is called S&rft; the son 
of a sovereign, spring, sprinccf / respectively, gurjtinn and fringe jfinn. 
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cittern STOenfdjen ufcer ettten fotd^en 
UJunft nicfyt fhreiten, bet nid)t an 
Sugenb glaufct 

trust in the justice of your cause, 
and persevere in your first re- 
solution fcertrauen ©te auf bie 
©eredjtigfeit S^rer @ad)e, unb 
fceljarren <2ie feei S^rem erjtett 
(Sntfdjtujj 

he who is engaged in a useful 
employment should keep to it, 
unless he were able to do some- 
thing really better toer ffdj nut 
eitter ttu^Iicfcen ©ad)e I>efd)fiftigt, 
foflte bafcei Bleiben, er mufjte 
benn* ettoaS toa^aft ieffereS 
t$un fdnnen 

if the money ' is of real service to 
you, it will afford me great 
pleasure to lend it to you roetttt 
3§nen nut bent ©elbe nurflldj 
geblent ift, fo toerbe idj ntir etn 
gtofeS SBergnugen barauS ma* 
d)en, e8 3§nen ju tet^en 

on such occasions we like to go 
into the country iei foldjen @e* 
legentyeiten getyen wit gem auf 8 
Sanb 

we were conversing the whole 
evening on the expediency of 
sending the young man to Col- 



lege nrir tyrad?en (or unterfyW* 
Un un8) ben ganjen Stoeub iifrtr 
bie 9t&t$ti$f eit ben jungen SRnu 
fdjen auf bie Untoerfltat ju fen* 
ben (or fd)i<fen) 

my mother lived in the country 
all the time I was at College 
nteine abutter tebte auf bem 
Sanbe bie gauge 3eit titer, too idj 
auf bet tyo^en <8d)ule war 

we will go out into the field, to 
see the new plough tried loir 
tooflen auf 8 gfelb finau* geljcit, 
urn ben neuen $flug pxohixm jn 
fetyen 

the whole time that the mis- 
creant was on board the ship, 
he thought of nothing but how 
he might be revenged on the 
poor youth by whom he thought 
himself offended bie gange Sett 
ufcer, too ber (Stenbe fld> auf bem 
©d)iffe befanb, bad^te er an nt<$t& 
al$, toie er fldj an bem armen 
3imgfing rfid)en tn&d)te, o on bem 
er fid) fcetetbigt to&^nte 

the tale borders very closely on 
the impossible bie @rj&$tung 
grengt fefyr na$e atCi UnmfigBdjt 

it was prohibited on pain of death 
to appear armed in the streets 




* Notice this idiom for unless. 
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eg roar fcet Sobegjirafe fcerfcoten, 
fceroaffhet auf ben Strafien ju 
erfdjeinen 

although they might have made 
the journey by water op on horse- 
back, they rather made it on 
foot ofcgteid) fte tjdtten bie Strife 
gu SBafjer ober gu $ferbe ntadjen 
J5nnen, marten @ie fie ftefcer gu 

he might indeed have died of his 
fever, yet he actually died with 
(or of) cold and hunger er ^dtte 
freittd) anfeinem Stefeer fierteti 
fdnnen, afcer er flart nrirflid) 
&or St&lU unb hunger 

it is as possible to die with joy as 
with grief eg iffc eten fo mog* 
lid) fcor gfreube, alg &or tftunt* 
titer gu fter&en 

pray, stay to-night with us ; why, 
it is quite impossible to walk 
with such a wind Mettiett @ie 
bod) ^eute 9hd)t Bel ung; eg tft 
Ja gang unmogltd) Bei elttem fot* 
djen SBtnbe gu ffu^e gu ge^en 

on the contrary, I shall walk all 
the faster tm ©egenttyeil, id) 
werbe nur um fo fdjnefler ge^ett 

do not press him any farther. 
Our good friend likes to be 
excentric, and says these kind 
of things on purpose. The 



more you urge him to stay, the 
more he will insist on going 
bringett ©ie nidjt roeiter in U)n. 
Unfer guter Sreunb fyieltgern 
ben ©onberling unb fagt berglei* 
#en iDinge mit Sletf?. 3e mefyr 
@ie in i|n bringen (or ttyn n&* 
*^9 en ) J u Metten, befio mttyc 
nrtrb er barauf iefietyen, weg^ 
guge^en 

if you will sell to this person on 
credit, I shall not interfere 
with it roenn @ie biefem STOen* 
fdjen auf Grebtt (or ©org) fcer* 
faufen woflen, fo roerbe id) tntd) 
ntdjt breinnttfdjen 

although he passes himself for 
my nephew, I do not consider 
it right to acknowledge a 
person as such of whom 
I know absolutely nothing 
except what he chuses to state 
of himself ofcgteid) er fid) fut 
meinen SReffett auggiefct, fo fyrfte 
id) eg bod) ntdjt fur 0ted)t, einen 
2Jtotfd)en alg foldjen anguerfcn* 
nen, son bent id) burdjaug nid)tg 
toeifj, atg n?ag er tjon fid) felibfi 
auggufagen fur gut ftnbct (or tie* 
Iiefo) 

as soon as the court had declared 
him innocent, he again passed 
with every body for an honest 
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man foMb ba8 Oeridjt i$n fur 70a also have found him to 

unfdjulbig erflart tjatte, gaiter he such id? f)abt tyn tamer 

ftieber M {ebermann fur elnen fur etnen <£$rentnamt gefyttten, 

e^rtidjen 3Kann unb e8 freuet mtdj ungemtta, 

I always thought him a man of M* ©" tytt «»$ al« folfyn 

honour, and am delighted that erfttttttt fyabttl 

XCVI. ©iefetBe or biefelten or folate may he used after ©ie to 
avoid the repetition of the same word. 

XCVII. ©effen or beren, beffef&en or berfelBen are often used instead 
of the possessive pronoun, when the object is to show that the pos- 
sessor is the last person spoken of, or an animal or inanimate object. 

XCVIII. He who berienige (or bcr) welder") 

she who biejenige (or bie) »eld)e > or n>er 
they who bieienigen (or bie) n?eld?e ) 
that which baSienige (or bad) njeW)e8, or was. 

©erjenige, etc., is declined like every other adjective preceded by the 
def. art, and n?er makes the Gen. tteffen, the Dat. roem and the Ace. vottL 

A personal or demonstr. pron. preceding a relative pron. or the 
latter preceding a subst. followed by such a pronoun is rendered by 
berienige etc., or Bet bet, bie, bag, with the Gen. beffen and beren and 
the Plur. benen. When he who, she who, etc. mean whoever, what- 
ever, and thus do not refer to any particular individual or individuals, 
n?er is preferred. 

XCIX. 2Bo like ou in French, is often used for ba$, in ttttldjem 
auf roelfym etc. 

C. In, at, into and to relating to @traf?e street, Untoerffo 
9tfabemie, tyol)e Sdmle university, ©tabttjauS townhouse, Xangf 
dancing room, @d)iff ship, Sonb country (in opposition to town), f 
field, SBtefe meadow, are rendered by auf, governing the Dat. w 
indicating a place of stay, and the Ace. when they express the j 
at which a motion or tendency terminates. Yet when £anb n 
land or realm and 5elb is used with reference to war those pi 

rendered by In. 
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the stranger whom you accom- 
panied turns out to be an old 
acquaintance of ours bet SJtembe, 
tt>eld)en @ie begleiteten (or bet 
fcon 3Jmen begtettete gtembe) et* 
rceifi fid) ati eit? altet SBefanntet 
&on una 

the prints which you ordered for 
me at Colnaghi's, are not yet 
arrived bie JhtyfetfHd)e, bie @ie 
fut mid) Bci Kalnagfyi beflettt 
tyaben (or bie son S^nenfut mid) 
bei Galnagtyi befiettten Stutftx* 
fttd)e) ftnb nod) nidjt angefommen 

the house which your upholsterer 
had so nicely furnished and 
fitted up for us, has been un- 
fortunately burnt down ba$ 
£au3, n;eld)eg 3$t 2R5Witet fo 
^ubfd) fiit ung moblitt unb etn* 
getid)tet ^atte (or bag son Stytem 

moblitte unb eingetid)tete 

«&au8), iji ungludtifyt SBeife ab* 
gebtannt) 

the brisk commerce which has 
lately sprung up between this 
country and Belgium is likely 
to prove profitable to both 



countries bet t^dtige 93etfe$t, 
tt>eid)et feit iutjem jnrifd)en bie* 
fern fianbe unb SBelgien entjian* 
ben iji (or bet feit...entjknbene 
t^dtige 23etfe$t) rcitb fid) fut 
Jetbe fidnbet sjott^eil^aft ftweifen 

these two children who are so 
much like each other are not 
in the least related biefe beiben 
ifttnbet, n?eld)e einanbet fo dtyn* 
lid) feljen (or biefe beiben . . .fetyen* 
ben tfinbet) flnb nid)t im ent* 
fetnteflen mit einanbet fcetwanbt 

the somewhat narrow and by no 
means splendid streets are 
beautifully paved, and the large 
squares, planted with high and 
noble trees, are surrounded with 
magnificent houses bie etttaS 
engen unb JeineSwegeS jrcdefytigen 
©ttafien flnb fcotttefflid) gepfla* 
fiett, unb bie grofjen mit tyofyen 
unb $ettlid)en SSdumen befefcten 
JJHdfce 61 flnb mit ftatysotten 
«§dufern umgeben 

this great general, so celebrated 
in the last war, and so much 
esteemed for his justice and 



61 $ta£, like the French place, means any open space in a town surrounded 
with houses. 
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humanity, yielded at last to the 
weakness which besets human 
nature under every form biefet 
grofe, im tefcten jfaiege fo Be* 
tutymte, unb burd) feine ®ered)* 



itgfeit unb S&enfctyKdjf ett fo aufc. 
ge$eid)nete ©eneral (or grelb^err) 
gab $ule$t bet, bet menfdjltdjen 
S^atut in alien ifyrcn ©eftaUni 
anflefcenben ©djjtoddje nadj 



CI. This form of composition arises from clauses dependent on 
substantives (the relative pronoun and auxiliary verb having been 
first thrown off) being placed before those substantives with which 
the last word, which is always a participle or adjective, is made to 
agree. They are, as will have been seen, not indispensable. Yet 
they frequently occur both in writing and speaking, and should there- 
fore be studied. 

Conjunctions. 



how great soever his party may 
be, he is subject to the law like 
the meanest peasant in the land 
fo (or rote) gtofji aud) fein 2ln* 

" ^ng fetyn mag, fo ijl er bodj, rcie 
bet gemeinjie SBauet im Sanbe/ 
bem ©efefc untetrootfen 

however gentle a cat may seem, 
it is an animal which is not to 
be trusted fo (or n?ie) ftomm 
audj eine JCafce fdjeinen mag, fie 
(or e8) ijl em S^ier, bem nt$t 
ju ttauen ifl 

whoever it may be, and from 
whence soever he may come, 
if any one calls here this after- 
noon, I do not wish to see him 

were#aud? fey, unb wofycx ex au4> 
tpmmt, tvenn j«nanb tycute 9lafy 



mittag $ier juforic^t, fo will id? 
tf?n ntc^t fe^en 

wherever Englishmen are settled, 
they are sure to establish be- 
fore all things a newspaper 
wo nut immer (Sngt&nber fldj 
nieberlaffen, fo ifi gewifi etne 3ei* 
tung bad allererjie, tx>ag fie ju 
grunben ^pflegen 

in case you should doubt my word, 
I can assure you that what I 
told you is believed by even 
the most educated people in 
the neighbourhood foftg ©ie 
mein -ffiort Jegtoeifeln fottten, fo 
f ann id} ©ie fcerfidjern, baf tuafi 
idj 31)nen gefagt fjabt, t>on ben 
ty%Vfart$ga Seuten in bar Ocgenb 
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as you wear no boots and the 
country about here is very 
swampy, I would advise you 
to wear over- shoes and gaiters 
ba @te feine ©tiefeln tragen, unb 
bic Umgegenb feljt fumpfig ifi, fo 
nmrbe id? Stynen ratten, Dber* 
fcfyutye unb ©amafdjen gu tragen 

when would you wish me to put 
them on? roann rootten ©ie, bafl 
id) fie angieljen fofl ? 

I will let you know, when you 
ought to put them on id) Witt 
©ie e8 wiffen lajfen, wann ©ie 
fie angiefyen fottten 

when I got into the arbour, I sat 
down and took off my wet 
shoes and stockings al8 id) in 
bie fiaufce tarn, fefete id) mid? me* 
bet unb gog meine najfen ©djutye 
unb ©ttumpfe au8 

when one is hot and in perspira- 
tion one ought not to sit down 
in a draught wenn einem tyeifi 
ifi unb man fdjwtfct, fottte man 
ftd) nidjt in einen 3ug fefcen 

when I meet the judge, I take 
off my hat silently and pass on 
wenn (or wann) id) bem JRidjter 
tyjegne, fo neljme id) fd)wetgenb 
ben £ut ab, unb Qtty miter 



when I met the colonel, I took 
off my hat al8 id) bem Dfatjien 
(egegnete, nafym id) ben «£ut afc 

having transferred your claims 
to the inheritance to another, 
you ought no further to meddle 
in the matter nad)bem ©ie 3$re 
Olnforudje auf bie <£rfcfd)aft auf 
einen anbetn ubertragen Ijafcen, 
fottten ©ie tfd) nicfyt wetter in 
bie @ad)e mtfd)en 

you should have thought of all 
this, before you took so im- 
portant a step ©ie tyfitten an 
atteS biefeS benfen fotten, etye ©ie 
einen fo wicfytigen @d)ritt ttyaten 

the more noise you now make, 
the more people will blame you 
for your precipitancy, and will 
ask you, whether you ought 
not to have reflected upon the 
risk you ran, when you were 
about signing so important a 
document j[e meljr Sdrm ©ie 
Je|t mad)en, Je (orbefto) mefyr 
wtrb man 3$re <&a{i tabeln, unb 
©ie fragen, 06 ©ie ntdjt fatten 
bie ®efal)r, welcfye ©ie liefen, fce* 
benfen fotten, al8 ©ie im SBegriffe 
flanben, ein fo wid)tige$ 5)ocu* 
ment gu unterfd)reften 

I have had this habit from my 
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it, because no one ever made 
me aware of it, how habits, 
seemingly innocent, may prove 
pernicious to oneself as well as 
to others id) t)afce biefe ©erootyn* 
$eit feit meiner Jttnbljeit (or »on 
JttnMjeit auf), unb $a6e jlc 6eU 
te^alten, roeil niemanb mid) ie 
barauf aufmerffam gemadjt l)at, 
trie bent 2lnfd)eine nad) unftyut* 
bige ©erooljntyeiten mid feI6ji fo* 
rootyl ate anberu nadjttyeilig (or 
fdjdbltdj) njerbcn ffcnnen 

no sooner was the messenger ar- 
rived, than the whole family 
were assembled nidjt fo6a!b roar 
bet 35ot(§)e angefommen, aid bie 
ganje Samtlle gufammenfcetufen 
roarb 

as long as you remain in town, 
you must stay in my house, 



altho' I may myself be oc- 
casionally obliged to be absent 
for a few days fo tmtfle (aid) 
©ie in bet @tabt MetBen, mujfea 
@ie fcet mit wofyien, n*nn id) 
audj felBfl gelegentltdj gcndttygt 
fetyn follte, midj auf ein j>aat So* 
gen ju entfetnen 

if the resolution so rashly taken 
by them is to be carried out, I 
will not answer for the conse- 
quences toenn bet bon Ujnen fo 
tafd) gefafjte Sefdjtufi audgefutyt 
ttetbeu foil (or foQ bet ..:..08d* 
gef&fyrt toetben), fo mid (or mag) 
Wj nicfyt fut bie ffolgen ein* 
jietyen 

go with us as far as the toll-gate, 
if you are not too tired gefytt 
©ie mit Bid an bad Sottgattt^ 
fo ©ie nldjt ju mube jlnb 



CI I. If by when we wish to ascertain a time, it must be ren- 
dered by roann; if to fix a time by a circumstance already known, 
by aid; if an habitual time, by toenn, 

CIII. ©a as, when, since (being a conjunction) moves the verb to 
the end. ©a signifying then, here, or there (being an adverb), when 
placed at the beginning of a clause, moves the nominative after the 
verb. The same is respectively the case with fo, the conjunction, 
signifying however, soever, if; or fo, the adverb, meaning thus. 

CIV. The conjunction before is Jebot or e$e, the preposition twr j 
the conjunction since, usually ,\t\\tam, 13&a preposition feit; the con- 
junction after, nadfjbem, the pr^ot&Aaii mfc\* 
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CV. 911$ after foMb as soon as, fo lang as long as, and fo 
tteit as far as, is usually omitted. 

CVI. SBenn and bafji (if and that) are often omitted and in the 
case of the former the Nom. always placed after the verb; and of the 
latter the verb not moved to the end. 

CVII. Although is rendered by otfdjon, oBgleidj, ofcwotyt, 06 and), 
wenn gteid), wenn fdjon, n?cnn aud), unerooljl, n?ie aud), of which the first 
two are the most common, ©leid), tt?ofyl, aucfy are often separated 
from the first particle. Sometimes too the first, and sometimes the 
second particle is omitted. 

Conjunctions (continued). 



in what capacity does Mr. N. go 
to the Brazils? is it as a mere 
traveller or as a naturalist? 
a 13 roa$ ge$t£ett SH. nad) 9Bra* 
fllien? ijl e$ at 3 Moj?er SHeifen* 
bet, obet a 13 9taturforfd?et? 

men will sometimes behave as 
(or like) heroes, who are co- 
wards at heart mancfce WUn* 
fdjen Beneljmen jldj guweiten nue 
«§etben, rcetdje tm $erjen Sfetg* 
linge jlnb 

he is as learned as his father, and 
nearly as good looking as his 
mother et iji fo geteljtt al$ fein 
93ater, unb fceina^e fo tyufcfdj rote 
feine Sautter 

he was indeed every one's fa- 
vourite , yet he never presumed 

upon it er voax fxtilitf) fcet Jebet* 



tnann Betiefct, biefeS madjte i$n 
iebodj nidjt anmafienb 

there have been indeed more 
prosperous times ; but I do not 
know of any, when there was 
more honesty in the world e$ 
fyat jwar gtucftidjete Qdttn ge- 
gefcen; after t<$ wufte feine, wo 
e$ mefr gfiedjtlidjfeit in bet ffielt 
gegefcen tydtte 

either you must be able to com- 
mand, or you must obey man 
muf entroebet fcefeljten f6nnen, 
obet man mufi ge$otd>en 

you either give yourself up to 
despair, or you are extrava- 
gantly merry @ie u&ertajfen jldj 
enttoebet bet 93etjt»elflung, ober 
jlnb auSgelaffen lufltg 
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he was certainly no genius; but 
he had common sense er war 
freilid) fein ©erne, after er tyatte 
gefunben 2Jtatfcfyen$erjianb 

he also wrote no verses ; but de- 
voted his time to his mother's 
business aud) fd)rteo er feine 
©ebtcfyte, fonbem nribtnete feine 
3eit feiner Gutter ®efd)dfte. 

nor was his father more dis- 
tinguished as a literary man; 
for he made during his whole 
life nothing but shoes and boots 
audj rear fein 93ater nidjt au8* 
gegeicfynet alg ©eletyrter, benn er 
tnacfcte in feinem gangen £e6en 
nid)t8 al8 ©a)utye unb ©tiefeln 

but he was nevertheless highly 
respected in his day aflein er 
fianb bennodj gu feiner 3eit in 
$o$er 9la)tung 

he was in fact a senator of his 
little town; and not only a 
sagacious justice of the peace, 
but also a promoter of the ge- 
neral prosperity of his corpo- 
ration er war ndmtidj Senator 
(or 9iat$g$err) feineS ©tdbtdjenS 
unb nicfyt nur ein fdjarffidjtiger 
8rrieben8rid)ter, fonbern audj ein 
8Bef5rberer be$ aflgemetnen 9&of)U 
jtanbeS feiner Corporation 



otherwise I know nothing- about 
him, except that he lived to a 
goodly old age fonji U*i$ id) 
nia>t8 Don tf)m, nur (or ou* 
fjer) bafj er ein jtemttdj §oty& 9H* 
ter erreldjte 

we judge of people rightly or not 
according to our knowledge 
of them and of the world in 
general wir fceurt^etlen bie 9U& 
fd)en fciflig ober nid}l, ie nadjbem 
voir fie fennen unb ie na$ ban 
llmfange unferer Sftenfcfyenfamt* 
ntfi ufcer$auj>t 

we ought not only to be just, but 
even generous ttrir fottten ttldjt 
nur (or 6lo§) geredjt, fonbem 
aud? (or fogar) gro§mutt)ig fetyi 

however also in this case much 
that glitters is not gold, and 
much that would pass for 
magnanimity may be but self- 
ishness in disguise inbeffen iji 
aud) tyer tnana)e$ bad gldnjt, 
nid)t ©olb; unb ttieled weldje* 
fur ©tofjimurt) gelten mftdjtt, 1(1 
t?ietXetc^t nidjjtS aid nermummte 
@elbjlfud)t 

nevertheless there are virtuous 
people, and consequently.be is 
not to be admired who would 
represent all goodness as the 
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effect of a clever calculation 
nicfytS bejio treniget giefct e$ tu- 
genbljafte 9ftenfcfyen, unb berje** 
ntge ijl feineSroegeS ju Wen, ber 



afle ©ute fur bie SBirhmg einer 
Jlugen 93e*ed)nung auSgeben 
m$d)te 



CVIII. 9H$ expresses identity, wie similarity or an approximation 
to it. 

CIX. Indeed is rendered by freilid), when it means to be sure; by 
fltoCLt, when it signifies it is true; by in bet £§at, when it stands for 
in fact. 

CX. But is usually rendered by after, or aKeitt; if it expresses 
a stronger contrast, by bod)j but when it introduces a clause which 
states that a person, thing or action is quite the opposite of that 
stated before, it is represented by fonbetn. 

CXI. When nor begins a clause, it is rendered by <ut($ follow- 
ed by a negation. 

SBotyt, ja, bod), beutt, fd)on Used as Expletives. 



I suppose you have not experien- 
ced such a thing yourself ©te 
tyaben roof) I bergteicfyen (or fo 
etrcaS, or etroag biefet 9lrt) nid)t 
feI6(i erfatyren 

I dare say, I could forward such 
an object, if I would at all 
meddle with railway-shares id) 
fdnnte roofyl fold) einen Qvotd 
beffctbern, roenn id) mid) ubet* 
Ijaupt mit @ifen6a§n*2lftien Be* 
fajfen rcoflte 

mind, you don't mentoin this to 
a speculator neljmm ©ie flc^ fa 



in 9ld)t, bafji ©ie biefeS gegen Jei* 
nen ©pefulanten erwd^nen 
(or em?di)nen ©ie btefeS j[a ge* 
gen )! 

you surely will not confine your 
benevolence to so small a cir- 
cle! ©ie roetben bod) 3^re 
3Bo$tt§dttgfett nic$t auf einen fo 
engen JfretS befefyrdnfen rooflen! 

how can you judge so unchari- 
tably? ttrie f 5nnen ©ie benn (or 
boc$) fo llebloS urtyeiten? 

can he really laugh at this? fann 
er benn ttrttflid) batube* lacfyen? 
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mind you let me hear of you, as 
soon as you reach the place 
of your destination lafien ©ie 
mid? ia Son Sfynen fjbxm, fo fcalb 
©ie 3^tcn SBejUmtnunggott et* 
reicfyt ^afcen 

do take more pains in future ge* 
©ie fld^ bod? in 3"funft mtty 
3Ru$e 

so we will let it rest e8 6lei6t benn 
(or alfo) bafcei 

I suppose you have been waiting 
a good while for me ? @te teat* 
ten rcoljt fdjon lattge auf midj? 

how you can ask! you know that 
I was to leave home at 6 
o'clock, so you may easily cal- 
culate, how long I must have 
been here uue ©te fragen fott= 
ncn! ©ie njijfen ia, bafji id) um 
fed?8 Vfyx Son <&aufe roeggetyen 
foflte, tmb f onnen alfo trofyf leidjt 
ierecfytten, nrie lattge id? fd)on 
tyiet fetytt tnuj? 

you don't thiDk, it is my fault 
that I have stayed away so 
long? ©ie glaufcett bodj n?o^l 



nidjt, baj* id) au3 ei&cner @d)ulb 
fo lattge auSgeWirten Bin? 

oh certainly not; you have, I dare 
say, done your best to be 
punctual of) feitteSwegS; ©ie fyu 
ben rootyl ofctte Sweifel 3$t mog* 
Kd)jie8 getpan, ^urtfttic^ ju fetyt 

whatever you may think, there is, 
I dare say, no one who thinks 
more of punctuality than I do 
tra8 ©ie aucfy glaufcen mogen, fo 
gtefct e8 wfy nientattben, ber 
me^r auf $unftlidjfeit ^iette,- 
ati id> 

why don't you accede to your 
guardian's wish? trarum urillu 
gen ©ie benn nid)t in 3fyte$ 
aJornutnbeS SBunfdj? 

you surely do not imagine that 
so honorable a man has a 
sinister motive in advising 
you? ©ie fcilben fid) bod) wofyl 
nicfyt ein, baj? ein fo e$rett»otte? 
9ftattn einen unteblicfeen SBeroeg* 
grunb $at, rcenn et Sfrten ratty? 

I shall surely let you know id) 
tterbee83fyttenfd)ott ju nriffenttyntt 



CXII 5Botyl expresses probability; bod) either doubt, or entreaty; 
\a a warning or reproach, indicating, in the latter sense, that a per- 
son ought to have known what he has been asking about, or doing 
what he does not. S)emt conveys nearly the same meaning as \a, but 
is joined most frequently to interrogations. @d)on is joined to 
the Present, when used instead of the English Perfect tense; bat 
also signifies something like no doubt. 
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1. Of time, on the question when? 



yesterday geftern 

yesterday morning, evening, night 
gefiern 9ftorgen, gejtern 9lfcenb, 
gejiern 0lac^t 

the day before yesterday fcorge* 
ftem or efyegejlern 

to-day fyeute or Ijeut 

this morning, noon, &c. Ijeute 
SEorgen, tyeute 3D^ittag, u. f. vo. 

to-morrow morgen 

to-morrow morning morgen frix^ 

to-morrow evening, &c. morgen 
9lfcenb, u. f. nj. 

the day after to-morrow ufcer* 
morgert 

in the morning 3)torgen8 or be8 
2ftorgen8 

one morning, or once on a mor- 
ning eineg 2tforgen8 

a week, month, year ago ttor adjt 
$agen, ttor eincm donate, sor 
etnem Safyre 

this day, yesterday, to-morrow, 
a week, or a fortnight (gone) 
^eute, geftern, morgen, acfyt, or 
&ier$et)n Sage 

to-day a week, a fortnight, a 
month, twelve months (to 
come) tyeute, geftern, morgen 
u&er ad)t $age, fcierjetyn Sage, 
sier ffiodjen, or u6er'« 3>a§r 



now-a-days ^eutigen SageS, §ent 

ju Sage 
anciently fcor 3«ten, s>or $Uter3 
formerly, whiiome njeilanb 
down from ancient times t)on 511* 

ter8 l)er 
formerly fonfi, efyematS 
then, at that time ba, bamatS 
at present je$t 
now nun, mmmetyr 
till now, hitherto big iefct, titter, 

6t8 Ijietyer 
once, one day eittjt, einmal 
long ago Idngfl 
lately neulicfy, $or furjem, Zefct^itt 

imtdngfi 
shortly furjlicfy, ndcfyjtenS, mit 

ndcfyjlem, e^eflcn© 
but, just then or just now erft, 

efcen, fo eben 
but now, but to-day, yesterday, 

lately erfi efcen, erfi tyeute, geftern, 

&or lurjem 

from this day forward tyon ^eitte 

an 
already ftfjon, fcereitS 
previously oortyer, ju&or 
subsequently nacfyfyer 
early fritty 

at the earliest frutyepen& 
late fpdt 
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at the latest fydtefleng 

in good time geitltdj, fcei %t\Un 

daily t&gftd), atte $age 

hourly fftmblicfy, atte ©tunben 

weekly ro&cfyentltd), atte SBocfyett 

monthly ntonatlid), atte donate 

annually idtyrltd?, atte 3atyte 

incessantly unauftyorlicfy 

for life letenglang or lefcenSldnglid) 

sometimes fcigroeilen, guroeilen, 

tnandjmal 
always immer, atlgeit 
perpetually eroig, immer unb enrig 
ever {e, iemalS 



never, nie, niematS 

never (prospectively) nimmet 

frequently oft, 5ftet$ 

seldom, rarely feltett 

in the nick of time efctt redjt 

at the wrong time, mal apropos 

gut Uttgeit 
every time attentat 
not once feinmal 
now and then bann uttfe voann 
not yet nod? nid)t 
yet, as yet itoti^ 
soon fcalb 
as soon as possible Balbtgfl 



2. Of place, on the question where f* 



in this country Ijier gu Sattbe 

at the head o6en an 

below unten, also used after tyier, 

ba, bort, and before an 
within brimten 
without braufen 

somewhere n?o, trgenbS, irgenbwo 
nowhere ntrgenbS, nitgenbrco 
elsewhere fonjhro, anberSrco, an* 

betrodrtg 
about here or there f)itx or ba 

Ijerum 

3. Of motion, on the question wherefromt formed with tyx hither.f 

out from there ba tyerauS from somewhere else anberfr 

from somewhere trgenb roofer njo^er 

from nowhere nttgeiU) rootyet from all places altent^atten $er 



everywhere aflemjegen, uterall 

on the road untetrcegS 

on the outside, abroad auSro&rtd 

inside inroeubig 

outside (by heart) augroenbig 

at home gu «$aufe, batjeim 

beside ^ter ne&en or ba tufeen 

between tyer or ba gnrifdjen 

level with the ground, on the 

ground floor efcener or gletdjet 

(Srbe 



* See also p. 20 and 21. 



* ^&&«ta&^«<£l«sA'%&« 
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4. Of motion, on the question whereto f formed with tyitt thither, 
and often with ba there, placed before them. 

there, thither batyin, bottom to all places or directions altent* 
(to) no where nircjenb §in ^albert ^tn 

to somewhere else anbetSnws to the right red)t$ tytn 

ijin to the left IinfS $in 

5. Of locality or motion, on the question whereabouts? or where- 
to ? without reference to the person. 

on, or to the right red)t$ towards the top nadfy o3en ju 

on, or to the left linfd towards the bottom uaef) untcn gu 

across quer, quer uber towards the front or back nad) 
forward sotrodttg Some, or tyintm ju 

backwards, towards the rear rucfc (passing) over ohm or barftbet 

or fytnterrodrts, nadj tyinten ju weg 

upwards aufrodrtS (passing) underneath imten or 
downwards nie&errodtts barunter to eg 

sideways feitTOdrtg straight forward getab' au8, or 
homewards tyeiinrodttS grabe ju 

6. Of place, to denote the spot where the action or motion be- 
gins, formed with ijon, and often followed by an or avi&. 

from here Sjon tyier from there, &c. &0tt ba 

7. Of place, to denote the spot where the action or motion 
ceases ; formed by Bi8 until, as far as. 

as far as here Bid Ijie^er (fo TOett) as far as there, &c. Bid ba^irt 

8. Of Extent, Number, and Order, on the questions how much? 
how often t in, or to what degree* 

partly tfyetfS alone afletn 

mostly, for the most part me^tett* altogether, collectively fdmmttul) 

tl)eil3,grofUent$etf3,meijien4eit8, upon the whole, generally uBer* 

meijlenS tyaupt 

singlj tinjtln SHft^ft, \wkb&&^ iv^^^^S^ 
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once etnmat 

firstly erjteng, erjtlia) 

first guerffr, anfangS 

at last, finally gule§t, enblid; 

again rcieber 

thereupon batauf 

at the same time gugteid) 

particularly, in private Befonberd 

in some measure einigermafi en 

farther fetner, roeitet 

then bamt, alSbatm 

subsequently ^crna^ nad$et 

regularly orbentlidjj 

in rows reiljenroetfe 

verbally, or from word to word 

njottltcfy, bon SBort gu SBort 
literally budjjiaMid) 
by degrees ttacfy unb nad) 
gradually allm&fig 

9, Of Occurrence. 

perhaps t)tel(ei^t 
perchance, in any way ettua, irgenb 
by chance ungefaljr, bon uttgefdfyt 
unexpectedly unbetfe^enS, imbet* 

mutljet 
in one way or another fb ober fo 

10. Of Comparison. 

like, as nrie, aU 

as if, as though ati 6b, aU nrie, 

ate roenn 
just as if efcen or gerabe 6b, or ni^t 
anbetg aU 06, or nid)t cmbaft 
att wettu 



imperceptibly un&rmetft 

for the rest ufcrigend 

besides fonjt 

in conclusion fd)ttej?Itdj 

in short, in few words furg, ftitj* 

lid? 
concisely furg gefaf? t 
in detail roeitlauftig 
diffusely rceUfdjroeifig 
circumstantially ouSfufyrltd), um* 

jlatibtid) 
mixed burdjetnanbet 
helter skelter in confusion bruit* 

ter unb brufcet 
the wrong side upwards ba8 Un? 

terfte git ofcerji 
wrongly, the hindside foremost 

(the cart before the horse) tier* 

fe^rt, ba8 £interfte guborberji 



happily gum ©tucf , glurf lidjern>ei(c 
unhappily gum Unglucf, unglucf* 

licfyerrceife 
at random auf 8 ®etat$ewo$l 
in vain bergefcettS, bergeMidj 
for nothing, to no purpose umfonft 



likewise gleidtfaltt, efcenfalld 

likewise, the like befigleifytt 

otherwise anberS 

just so efcen fo 

as — as urie or gletd) nw — f& 
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not only — but also nidjt nut or 

nicfyt cittern — fbnbent aud) 
raore willingly, rather ttefcet 
exactly getabe, efcen 
likewise gletd)fatt8 
the — the Je — Je, Je — befio 
so much the um fo 
at most ^5c^fien6 

11. Of Magnitude and Excess. 

very fe^r, gar 

even fogat 

too $u, gar gw, attju 

extremely, excessively aufjerjt, 

f)bfy% ufcerauS 
entirely ganj, gan$tidj 
infinitely unenblidj 
uncommonly ungemeitt 



at least wenigfUnS 
at farthest IdngjlenS 
by far roeit, fcei ttjeitem 
equally gleidj 
unequally ungleid} 
proportionably eBentnajHg, gteid)* 
majng 



especially fcorgugtidj 
nearly beinatye 
almost fafl 
scarcely faum 
only nut 
visibly jufetyenbS 
perceptibly merfttdj 



12. Of Affirmation and Negation. 



yes, indeed, truly Ja 

yes indeed, oh yes ja bod), ja, 

adjja 
certainly genrifc, Ja genttfj 
indeed, in reality ttrtrf lid), futwa^t 
truly roaljtlidj, n>a$ri)afiig 
no doubt freilid) 
sferiously ernflltdj 
infallibly unfeljlbar 
without doubt o^ne Strife! 
certainly, no doubt aflerbtttgd 
as said before wit gefagt 

13. Of Interrogation 
where too 



just so nid)t anberS 

no nein — not nidjt 

not even nidjt einmal 

no such thing (don't say so) ntdjt 

bodj 
by no means mit ntd)ten 
not at all gar nidjt, ganj unb gar 

ntdjt 
absolutely not butdjauS nidjt or 

fdjtedjterbingS nidjt 
by no means feineSwegS 
though, indeed bod) 
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whereabouts tt>o Return 

whither rootpin 

which way rootyinauS 

which way down rco^tnuntet 

how rate 

how much ttrie biel 

at what number of repetitions 

jum ttriebieljiemnal (French, la 

quantieme defois) 
how many times is it to-day that 



you have seen the king gam 

nriebielfiemnate fe^ett @te ien 

dttnig fyeute 
when nxmn 
since when feit nxmn 
is it not so, or not true (familiarly 

gelt,) nidjt voaty 
how now rote nun 
why ttorum 
wherefore toejjwegen 



CXIII. JJad) or fdttig joined to numbers and other numeral tenns, 
corresponds with the English fold; as, double jroeifad) or jtmfSQigr 
triple breifad? or breifdttig, fourfold bierfad) or bietfdttig. ©nfdftig 
however means simple in the sense of silly. 

CXIV. We may say erjienS or erjilicfy; but all other numbers only 
take end, as jweitcttg secondly, brittenS thirdly. 



Verbs expressed by more than one Word. 



to chance gufdttig gefdjetyen, lorn* 
men, getyen 

1 chanced to meet him in a public 
room e$ gefd?a§ $ufdlUg, bafji 
id) ityn in einem dffenttidjenSaaTe 
traf (or id) traf i$n jufdtttg in 
u. f. ro.) 

if you should chance to go to 
Kegent- Street some day this 
week, I would thank you to 
order me a copy of the new 
edition of Macaulay's History 



of England at — roenn ©if itn 
fiemfe ber 3Bodje jufdllig in bie 
9legenten*®tra{?e getyen foBten, 
fo ttyun ©ieinir ben ©efaUen unb 
fcejietfen ntir ein Qtxtm$lat ben 
bet neuen StuSgaBe (or Stujlage) 
bon SRacauta^'S ®ef$i$te wn 
(Snglanb 6ei — 

to attend, pay attention, to mind 

3td)t gefcen 

had you attended to the instruc- 
tion you received at school* 
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you would know a great deal 
more than you do fatten @ie 
auf bag %fyt gegeben, rca« man 
3$nen in bet ©djute Mjrte, fo 
njutben ©ie fctet mefyr f5nnen 
(or nriffen), trie ieftt 

to beware fid) in 9td)t ne^men 

beware of those who profess them- 
selves to be your Mends on 
the first acquaintance n ety nt e n 
©ie fid) fcot benen in 9i$t, bie 
jid? Bei ber erjten SBefanntfcfyaft 
fur 3fyte Steunbe auSgefcen 

to out-law in bie 9ld)t erflfiten 

to be declared an out-law was 
formerly a much more serious 
business than it is now in bie 
5td)t erlldrt $u rcerben roar 
eternals eine n?eit fcebenflidjere 
©acfye aU e$ j[e|t ift 

formerly an out-law was "for- 
bidden to the friend, allowed 
to the enemy." Now, he only 
takes a quiet lodging at Bou- 
logne fcormaU roar ein @edd)« 
teter „bem Sreunb serfcoten, bent 
JJeinb etlau&t." 3e$t mietf)et er 
jld) Mof? ein ru$ige$ Ouartier gu 
Boulogne 

to provision mit 2e6en8mtttetn 
verfetyen 



to defy tro| Weten 

the fortress being now abundantly 
provisioned, it may defy a long 
siege ba bie Sefhmg nun frber* 
flufftg mitSefcenSmitteln &er* 
fetyen ift, fo fann fie einer langen 
SBetagetung trofc Me ten 

to barb an arrow einen Cpfeil mit 
SBiber^alen fcerfetyen 

the Tartars use long, barbed ar- 
rows in their warfare bie %at* 
taren fcebienen fid} langer mit 
SBiber^afen &etfe$enen$fei* 
len in t^ten Jfriegen 

to board bie Jtoft tyaUn or gefcen 

he boards and lodges him for two 
guineas a week er glefct U)m 
3* oft unb SBofymmg fur pvti 
©uineen bie 2Bod)e 

don't you also board, where you 
lodge? tyaUn ©ie nidjt aucfy bie 
Sto% roo ©ie wofyten? 

to hesitate 9lnftanb ne^men, 3Be- 
benfen tragen 

to arrange in Drbnung fcringen 

to disarrange, to confuse in Un* 
orbnung, in 93eru>immg faingen 

would you hesitate a moment 
to interfere, if you could re- 
arrange 
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your colleague's affairs? tout? 
ben @ic einen 9lugenbti<f SBe* 
benfen ttagen, ftd) einjumi- 
ftyen, toenn ©ie 31)te8 Sofiegen 
9{ngetegenl)eiten toiebet in Orb* 
iiung btingen fdnnten? 

to consult ju 9tai$e jie^en, urn 
9tat§ fragen 

would to God, he had consulted 
me when something could yet 
be done for him tooflte ®oit, 
er ljdttemid) urn Slatty geftagt, 
aU U)ut nod) ju Ijelfen wax 

to owe fdjutbig fetyn 

do you not owe it to society to 
publish such an iniquity? finb 
@ie e8 ni#t bet ©elt fcfyulbig, 
bafi <5ie einen fotcfyen ©djutfen* 
jitetdj befannt maa)en? 

to give up, make a present jum 
SBefien geben 

to make game jum SBeften $a6en 

to doubt in S^eifel gie^en 

when the young gentleman came 
of age, there were great rejoi- 
cings, and his father gave up 
to the people in the village a 
whole hogshead of wine aid bet 
{unge «§ett gtofj{aljtig nmrbe, gab 
e$ gtofie jjteubenbejeugungen, unb 
fein Stater gab bem 55otf em $axi* 

jetVxpcft min jum »c^Uxi 



he pretended that he wanted to 
consult me on the occasion, 
but I soon discovered that he 
only wished to make game of 
me et gab dot, et mode mid) bet 
bet ©elegenljeit ju Statue gie* 
$en, abet idj entbecfte balb, baf 
et mid) nut jum SBefien $u $a* 
ben wunfdjte 

when he saw that the truth of his 
statements was doubted, he 
said no more old er fanb, baj 
bie ffia^ett feinet %lu8fagen in 
Sweifel gejogen tourbe,fd)nrieg 
(or betjlummte) et 

to finish fettig madjen 

to give up $tei8 geben 

to fill wtt giefen 

to benefit rcof)Itf)un 

the tailor promises to finish your 
clothes by this evening ber 
©ctynetbet aetfpttdjt, 3$te Jtfeu 
bet l)eute 9l6enb nod) fettig ju 
mad) en 

the houses of the conspirators 
were given up to the mob for 
plunder bie «$fiufet bet SJerfdjwo* 
tenen toutben bem $6bel gtt 
$Iunbetung $teid gegeben 

the mould not having been com- 
pletely filled, the vase came 
w&\st^\ss^Rstas^tate tabic 
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Sorot nicfyt gcm$ ijoll gegoffen 
(or gefuttt) teat, fo fani bic 23afe 
un^oUfidubig an'3 £id;t 

if one wishes really to benefit the 
poor, one ought to supply them 



with what they really need 
njenn man ben 2lrmen roirflidj 
wol)lt$un nrifl, fo foflte man 
tynen bag geben, wa8 fie wtrfltd) 
beburfen 



Examples of Prepositions used adverbially. 



I rely on him id) baue auf ityn 

I endeavour to edify him icfy fud)e 
ityn aufjubauen 

do not bite on this nut beifi en ©ie 
ntdjt auf biefe Sftufc 

do not crack this nut with your 
teeth betfjen ©ie biefe SRufj nidjt 
mit ben Qfymn auf 

she tied the bonnet on the bundle 
fte 6anb ben «§ut auf bag SBunbel 

why do you not untie the bundle? 
roatum btnben ©te bad SBunbet 
ntd)t auf? 

the footman brought the boy on 
his shoulder bet SBcbicnte btacfyte 
ben Jtnaben auf feiner ©gutter 

it is wrong of you to aggravate 
the boy e8 if* Unrest eon 3$* 
nen, ben ,Rnaben auf jubringen 

have the goods been taken to the 
ship ? ffnb bie SBaaren auf'3 
<Scx>tff gebracfyt roorben? 

the privateer brought in two ships 

bet Jfotyet btad)te jn?ei @d)ife auf 



she fell with her head against the 
ground fte flel mit bem Stotf 
auf ben SBoben 

did it not strike you that he gave 
up his prisoners so soon? ftel 
e8 31)nen ntd)t auf, ba? ec feine 
©efangenen fo ftui) aufeab? 

I wish, you would wait for us id) 
rooflte, ©ie watteten auf un$ 

let the servant wait on us Iaffen 
©ie ben SBebtenten unS aufaatten 

I shall wait on you at your office 
id) roerbe 3tynen in Styrem SBu* 
reau aufroarten 

stand by my side flefyen ©te bet 
mir 

assist me ffcfyen ©ie mir Bet 

come after us fommen ©ie nad) 
un$ 

follow us fommen ©ie un£ nad) 

I shall obey your injunctions id) 
werbe 3$ret 23orfd)tift nad)* 
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read after I have done lefcn @ie 
nad) mir 

read carefully after me, in order 
to obtain a correct pronuncia- 
tion lefett ®ie mir forgfdltig 
nad), bamit @ie etne rid)tige 9iug* 
fpradje fcef ommeit 

I will write it down for you, and 
you must write it after me let- 
ter by letter id? will eg 3J)nen 
fcorfcfyreiben, unb ©tc muffcn eg 
mir etnen SBudjjhfcen nad) bem 
anbern nadjfdjrcifcen 

my music-master always first plays 
the pieces he brings me, and 
then I play them after him 
mcin S^ujtfmeifter fytelt mir bic 
©tucfe, bte er mir fcrtngt, immer 



erft &or, unb bann ftriele Wj jfc 
tynt uadj 

put the book on the shelf above 
the large dictionary fefcett €>ie 
bag $u$ auf bag ffltett ufcrtotf 
grofie 2Bdrter6ud) 

the horse leapt over the ditch ba$ 
^Pferb fefcte ufcer ben ©rafcen 

how do you translate this pis- 
sage? tote ufcerfefcen ©te fcicfc 
©telle ? 

the soldiers had to carry the guns 
over the mountain bte©olbateH 
mu$ten bte Aanonen itfcer bfit 
SBerg tragen 

I have transferred my shares id} 
tyafce meine 5lftten auf etnen an* 
bem ubertragen 



MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 



the passions of the multitude 
know no patience bie Seiben* 
fo^aften beg SJolf g (or ber 2ftenge) 
fenncn feme ©ebulb 

nothing makes us greater and 
freer than charity and infinite 
hope ntdjtg macfyt ung grower 
unb freter atg Sftenfdjenltefce unb 
unenblidje «&offnung 



we often call that which is very 
probable and very possible in- 
credible, and rather believe 
something more incredible »fc 
nennen oft bag fefyr 9Ba$tf$fto 
lictye, bag fe^r SWdglidjc unglaufc* 
tic^, um liefcer nod) ettnag Utu 
gtaufclidjereg ju glau&eu. 
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it seems often almost necessary 
to act badly, in order that the 
bad may not think ill of us eg 
ware oft fteinafye norf)ig, fctjlectyt 
$u fyanbeln, bam it bie @#lecfyten 
nicfyt fc^Ted^t &on tmg bcnfen 

while selfish man pursues low 
ends, he often unconsciously 
promotes the noblest ends of 
providence inbem ber fetftflfud;* 
ttge 2ttenfdj niebrige Qtctdt fcer* 
folgt, fteforbert er unberou^t oft 
bie fcortrefflicfyfien 3wccfe ber 
aSorfe^ung 

the binding of a book may be 
beautiful; but a book can be 
worth but little, if it receives 
its chief value from the binding 
bet SBanb eineg SBucfceg mag fcfyon 
fetyn; after ein SBucfy fann nur 
rcenig SBertJj Ijaften, irenn eg feU 
nen «&au£troertf) fcon bem Qtixu 
ftanbe entyfdngt 

the knowledge of parts gives often 
a false view of an object ; but 
the contemplation of the whole 
leads to truth bie ^enntnig etn< 
flelnet S^cile gieftt oft eine falfcfye 
2lnflcfct be3 ©egenflanbeg; after 
bie SBetracfytung beg ©angen ftt^rt 
$ur SBa^rfyeit 

act, as much as lies in you, pru- 
dently and wisely: what was 
before you, will also be after 



you, if it is to be; time will 
pursue its great course and 
complete its part tyanble, fo fciel 
an bit iji, Hug unb toeife: wag 
$>or bit roar, wirb aud) Ijinter bir 
fetyn, wenn eg feion fo(X; ityren 
grojjen ©ang nrirb bie 3eit getyen, 
unb bag Sljrige fcoflenben 

there are certain properties of 
mind which, like the colour of 
the skin or the features of the 
face, may alter, without the 
whole man being affected by it; 
but there are others with the 
change of which the man's 
whole self is altered eg giefct 
genriffe <£igenfcfyaften beg ©eijieg/ 
welcfye, wie bie Sarfte beg Jtdtjpetg 
(or ber «§aut) unb bie 3^8* *>*g 
©eftcfyteg, wedjfeln fonnen, otyne 
ba$ baburd) ber gange aftenfcfy af* 
fectirt (or afftgirt, or fteru^rt) 
toirb; after eg gteftt anbere, mit 
beren 9lftanberung ftdj jugteid) bag 
<8elftjl beg 2Eenfd?en abdnbert 

the tricks of petty gain degrade 
the mind, but slavery degrades 
human nature bie JCitnfle beg 
fleinen ©enrinng erniebrigen ben 
©eifi, ©fta&eret after bie menfd?* 
licfye SRatur 

all violence begins with a show 
of justice afle ©ewaltt^dtigfeit 
tyefct mit gere^tem @d)eine an 
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the moral law is nothing else but 
the sum of the duties of man 
living in society bie Sffloxal ijt 
nidjtg anberS, aU bet Snfcegriff 
ber $fu$ten beg in ©efeflfdjaft 
lebenben SEenfcfyen 

it cannot be objectionable to read 
at times and under particular 
circumstances for pleasure and 
amusement; but the chief aim 
can and ought to be no other 
than the improvement of the 
mind and heart e$ fann ntcfyt 
tabettyaft fetyn, guroetlen unb unter 
Untfldnben gum 23ergnugen unb 
3ett&ertreifc gu tefen; abet ber 
^auptgrcecf fann unb barf lein 
anberer fetyn, al8 bie SBitbung be3 
®eijte8 unb be8 £ergen8 

few have a claim to our heart, 
but all to our indulgence auf 
unfer £erg tyaben SBenige, auf 
unfere Sfcadjltyt xUtle Qlnforudj 

the reading of many novels pro- 
duces a one-sided development 
of mind, and impairs the taste 
stele Otomane lefen giefct eine em* 
fettige SBilbung, unb fa)abet t>em 
guten ©efd&uiacf 

but too often we satisfy ourselves 

upon our faults by the thought 

that others too have faults nur 

gu oft tfmi^igen nrir un8 fcei un* 



fern $e$lern bamit, ba§ aubm 
(bod)) audj Seller l)a6en 

true happiness is contentment, 
and that has enough every 
where bag wa^re ®lucf ift: we 
©enugfamfeit, unb biefe J)at ftBer* 
all genug 

even the intention to amend may 
do much for us fctyoti ntit toem 
93orfafc fidj gu tJejfern, I ami e$ 
ber SWenfa) roeit fcrutgen 

when the lion hunts with the fox, 
he is ashamed of the fox, but 
not of the cunning ber Om 
fdjamt jicfy, roenn er ntit bem 
gu$8 jagt, beg SutyfeS, mdjt bet 
Sip 

every thing that refers to lan- 
guage, art, and science, is and 
must be raised above national 
antipathies; for this is not the 

• property of the citizen, but of 
man, — a common possession 
of the world 3Ule8, n?a$ ©ptadje, 
Jfrmfl unb SBtffenfdjaft umfalitfo 
ift unb mufj uber ben National* 
fyaf ertyafcen fetyn; benn bird ifl 
fein (Sigent^um be8 SBitrgerS, fo»* 
bern beg 2Jtotfd)en> — ein ©emttn* 
gut ber Gcrbe 

affectation prevents people from 
being what they are, and yet 
does not allow them to be* wbftt 
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they are not bie 9lf ectation t)et* 
tyinbert gu fefyn, n?a8 man iji, unb 
erlaufct bod? ni#t gu fetyn, roa8 
man ntdjt ifl 
most great things have been ac- 
complished by small nations or 
by men of little power but great 
minds bie meiften groj? en Singe 
ftnb burcfy ffeine SSolfer ober 
Scanner fcon geringer S&lafyt after 
grofem ©eifte sollbradjt rcorben 

our most lawful and most charit- 
able actions lose all worth, if 
they spring from selfishness 
unfere gefefcmafjigften unb xzofjl* 
tfyatigjten <§anbhmgen ttertieren 
alteg 93erbienjl, roenn ber (Sigen* 
nu$ ityre Guelte ifl 

if I know not, how the Supreme 
Being acts, I know that he does 
act — my eyes convince me of it 
tteifc id? ntcfyt, voit bag tyocfyjle 
SBefen nrirft, fo rceif id) bod?, 
bafi e8 nrirft — meine 9lugen ufcer* 
geugen mid) bafcon 

he who will not be content with 
little, will not be satisfied with 
wealth roetn nicfyt an roenig ge* 
nugt, ben mad)t fein 8teid?ttyum 
fatt 

the soul of conversation in France 
is wit, in England, thought tit 
grranfreid) tft$Bi$, tndnglanb ber 
©ebanfe bie ©eele bed UmgangS, 



he who trembles for nothing, loves 
nothing trer fur nid)t8 gtttert, 
Itetjt aucfy ntcfytS 

order has more influence on the 
sentiments and the life of men 
than is commonly believed Orb* 
nung f)at etnen grofiern (Stnflufj 
auf bie ©ejlnnungen unb bag if 
Un ber 9Renfd)en, al8 man oft 
fcermeint 

he who does not believe in virtue 
is without it himself wer nidjt 
an Sugenb glaufct, tyat felfcer f eine 

we are not born with but for vir- 
tue totr raerben ntd?t mtt ber $u* 
genb, fonbem gur Sugenb gefcoren 

nature requires much less than we 
imagine bie 0latur fcebarf wett 
mtnber, al8 nrir glaufcen 

love of man, if it were possible, 
would be truly more than love 
of country and love of our fel- 
low-citizens 2ftenfd)entiel>e, n?enn 
fie fetyn fonnte, rodrercatyrlicljmetyr 
al$ SSaterlanbS* unb SBurgerltebe 

what one does not fear to lose, 
one has never believed to pos- 
sess and never desired n?a8 man 
nidjt gu serlieren furdjtet, tyat 
man nie $u Befl^en gegtaufct unb 
nie gennmfdjt 

he who has devoted himself to 
the service of truth, must also 
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anger wishes the human race (to 
have) but one neck, love one 
heart, and pride two bended 
knees ber 3orn nmnfcfyt bent 
2)?enfdjengefcfylea)te nut eincn em* 
gtgen £al8, bie Siebe ein einjigeg 
£er$, unb ber @tot$ jroei ge&o* 
gene Jtnie 

one person delights in solitude, 
because he likes to rest un- 
disturbed, and the other, be- 
cause he likes to work un- 
disturbed ber eine Itefct bie (Sin* 
famfcit, rceit er gem ungeflort 
nu)t, unb ber anbere, njett er gent 
ungeftort arfeeitet 

every virtue, every prejudice has 
its home, wherever men dwell 
jebe Sugenb, JebeS QSorurt^eil $at 
ein SSatertanb, fo weit SKenfc^en 
roo^nen 

every thing has two sides: the 
chief thing is that we should 
know and choose the best ein 
jebeg ©tng f)at jwei ©etten: bie 
<§au£tfacfye tft, baj? man bie Befte 
fenne unb trdtyte 

whoever wishes to improve him- 
self through reading must 
neither read too much nor fast 
item eg (barum) $u t^un ifl, ftdj 
t>urd) £efen ju fcilben, barf raeber 
;u sriel noa) fcfynell lefen 



each season offers us something 
peculiar; in each we have to 
do something different; each 
teaches and encourages; each 
calls up new wants and wishes 
iebe 3a$re8jett giefct ung etoaS 
(SigeneS; in jeber mufj manetroaS 
anbereS fcerridjten; iebe tetyrt unb 
muntert auf; in jeber erwadjfen 
neue SBeburfnijfe unb 3Bunfd)e 

to the night of sleep follows 
the morniug of waking auf bie 

SRadjt be« @d)tafeg fotgt ber STOor* 
gen be8 d£w)ad)en8 

a book is a letter which one writes 
to all unknown friends one has 
in the world ein SBud) iji ein 
SBricf, ben man an alte untie* 
fannte Sreunbe fdjreifct, bie man 
in ber 3Beit $at 

the senses hurry on the under- 
standing to many rash judg- 
ments bie ©inne fcerteiten ben 
SSerffrmb ju manner Uefceretlung 
im Urttyetlen 

it is on the paths of wisdom that 
man goes to fame, not on those 
of pleasure auf ben $faben ber 
SBetStyeti wanbett ber SWenfty jum 
flfht^me, nia)t auf benen be8 S3er* 
gnugend 
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that which we are and which we satiety leads many to separate 

have to be in the world do not from the world @att$eit f&fycet 

always go together wag man fetyt fciele SKenfftm ^ur 9lbfQ8* 

ifl, tmb n>a8 man in bet SBelt berung bon ber SBelt 
fetyn mu#, })a£t nid)t immcr 



IDIOMATIC PHRASES. 



to leave in the lurch im @tid)e 
fajfen 

it does not lie with me e$ liegt 
ntcfyt an mir 

I do not care for it e8 liegt mir 
nid)t8 boran 

she was much concerned for (in- 
terested in) it e8 roar tyx btel 
baran getegen 

what is the matter with you ? tta$ 
$at>ett @ie? 

what do I care for it? ttm$ get)t 
eg mid) an? 

it does not signify e8 tyat nid)t8 
gu fagen 

he works hard et tdfi t eg fid) fauer 
roetben 

who can help it? roet fann baffot? 

I could not help it id) f onnte nid)t8 
bafitr 

now, he is puzzled Jefct $et)m W 

£><%fm am Serge 



now, out with it! don't keep it i n 
the back-ground nun, tyetau* 
bamit! fatten @ie nid)t bami* 
tyintet bem SBetge 

he always blunders on (speaks 
without consideration) er fallt 
immer mit ber Styute in'8 $av& 

according to circumstances nad) 
ber 9Bef$affetu)eit ber Umftitobe 

he was sent off with a ilea in his 
ear er mujjite mit langet 0lafe 
afyietyen 

the thing will not succeed bie 
®ad)e lommt ju ntd)t$ 

the young people are quite de- 
generated Die iungen fieute finb 
gang au8 ber 5lrt gestagen 

without any farther to do mir 
nidjtS, bit ni$t* 

to do a thing unprepared (with- 
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he has neither house nor home 
er tyat weber Sacfc nocfy gacfy 

he has yielded to his fate with a 
good grace er fyat ftcfy mit 9ln* 
ftanb in fein ®d)t<f fat gefunben 

large as the house is, I shall know 
how to find my way in it jo 
gtofj bag *§au8 ip, werbe id) mid? 
bocfy barin gu futfcen nriffen 

I shall find the rest of the way 
easily enough id) raerbe mid) auf 
bem ulmgen 5Beg teidjt jurecfyt 
finben 

just assist her a little, if she wants 
it gel)en ©ie iljr bod) ein rcenig 
an bie «§am>, raenn ©ie eg fcebarf 

you surely won't be led to believe 
such nonsense! ©ie roerben flcfy 
bod) nidjt fold?' unflnnigeg 3*ug 
aufi)eften (orraeijjimadjen) lajfen! 

we shall see bag finbet ftd) 

you might interpose with advan- 
tage ©ie fonnten jtcfy mit 93or* 
t^eit in'g SJhttel fd?lagen 

the medicine took no effect bad 
Wlittd fdjlug nidjt an 

I hope it will turn out to your 
advantage icfy t)offe, eg roerbe ju 
Styrem £8ortJ)eil augfcfylagen 

the fright has quite paralised me 

bet ©cfyrecf ijt mir gang in bie 
©tieber gestagen 



that is all the same to me bag 
gilt mir atteS gteidj 

he was quite indifferent to the 
offer er war ganj gleidjgultig 
gegen bag 9lnerfrieten 

his indifference reallv offended 
me idj fanb feine ©leidjguttigfeit 
nrirflid) fceleibigenb 

what you said, was intended for 
me roag ©ie fagten, gait mir 

what is the wager? wag gilt bie 
ffiette? 

what is the price of a bushel of 
wheat at Dansic ? wag gilt bet 
©cfceff el SBeigen $u SDanjig ? 

my happiness is at stake eg gilt 
rnetn ®lii<f 

one cannot please you in any 
thing man fann Sljnen ntdjtg 
redjt madden 

I am determined once for all to 
ease my mind, and he shall 
answer me id) bin entfdjtoffen, 
meinem $erjen ein fur afle 2Ral 
£uft $u matyen, unb er foil mir 
9flebe fte^en 

that is just hke you bag fietyt 3ty* 
nen dj)nlicfy 

I cannot make head or tail of him 
i^ fann nicfyt aug iljm flua^ wer* 
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I do not know what to think bet 
*Berfhnb fle^t mit flill 

she had much influence at court 
fie gait siel fcei «§ofe 

this coin is not current with us 

fciefe 3)?unje gilt nicfyt fcei un8 

every thing is becoming in the 
rich and noble ben Steidjen unb 
93otnef)tnen ftetyt ailed roofyl an 

can you not rid me of this trouble- 
some fellow? fonnen @ie mit 
blefen unangenefmien Jtetl nidjt 
com £alfe fd^affen ? 

when he is here, I always feel 
inclined to yawn roenn et tyiet 
ift, fommt ntir immet ba8 ®ty* 
nen an 

we will let the matter rest here 
irtr ujollen bie <Sad}t tyiet fcercen* 
ben laffen 

if you can put up with a plain 
dinner, you are welcome irenn 
®ie mit einem einfaefcen (Fffen 
futlieb nefymen fonnen, fo fallen 
@ie mit unllfommen fefyn 

how do you think to make up for 
it? trie benfen @ie eg irieber gut 
jumactyen? 

such a thing may occasionally 
happen foettrag (orbergleicfyen) 
trifft jld) rvoH 



be it so! tmmet^in! 

I don't care for his anger id) frage 
nidjtg nad) feinem %vm 

that is still the question bad frdgt 
fid) no* 

they are very proud of their noble 
extraction fie tfyun tt>a8 fldj auf 
iljte abelige «&etfunft ju ®ute 

I don't care for it id) tnadje mit 
nid)t$ batauS 

he has always benn disgusting to 
my sight et Ift ntir 'allejeit ein 
I>otn im 9iuge gewefen 

I could never please them id) 
fonnte itynen nie etnxiS 9tedjt 
madden 

she got out of the frying-pan into 
the fire fie getietty aud bent 3te* 
gen in bie $raufe 

you may indeed boast, it is of no 
use ©ie ffabtn fid? gut fauflen, 
e8 tylft ju nidjtg 

I will not be made a fool of by 
you id) roetbe mid) son 3f)nen 
nidjt fcei bet SRafe ^etumfutyten 
laffen 

for the present I do not know 
how to bring it about oot ber 
$anb tret§ id) ridjt, trie icr ee 
bafyin fcttngen foil. 
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